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PRINCE BISMARCK ON GERMAN POLICY. 


RINCE BISMARCK’S speech at a Parliamentary 
dinner at Berlin was the first authentic announce- 
ment of his policy so far as he has thought fit to 
disclose it. His language was distasteful in varying 
to different classes of Russian partisans in Eng- 

land. Fanatical opponents of Mahometanism who are 
for the most part influenced by imaginative sympathy for 
the Eastern Church, factious adversaries of the English 
Government, and cordial admirers of Russian despotism, 
have been opportunely reminded that the greatest states- 
man of Europe shares none of their fancies or predilections. 
Another section of politicians, bent exclusively on the 
avoidance of war, has arrived at the conclusion that the 
easiest way to avoid a collision is to acquiesce in all the 
pretensions of Russia. The temporary or permanent occu- 
tion of Bulgaria is first accepted as a necessity, and then, 
. a common process of association, regarded as intrin- 
sically desirable. Any impediment to the success of 
Russian ambition is eagerly explained away, as when it 
was recently asserted that the Emperor of Avsrria could 
not depend on his own army in a contest with Russia. On 
the same authority it was stated that Germany would in 
ease of need concentrate a force on the Austrian frontier, 


if there were reason to apprehend interference with a 
Russian invasion of Turkey. An English writer was not | 


ashamed to exult by anticipation in the supercilious inso- 
lence with which it was hoped that Prince Bismarck would 
bring Lord Sauissury to his senses. When the interview 
had been held it was confidently reported that the Ger- 
man CHANCELLOR had expressed his assent to the Russian 
occupation of Bulgaria. It now appears that he confined 
himself to a clear explanation of the reasons of his Govern- 
ment for maintaining neutrality. It was unnecessary 
to vindicate himself from the charge of a disposition 
to treat the Plenipotentiary of a friendly Power with 
wanton and unprovoked rudeness. If Germany were 
disposed to sacrifice national interests for the benefit of 
Russia, the greatest service which it could perform 
would be to remonstrate against the commencement of an 
unnecessary and dangerous war; but Prince Bismarck de- 
clines to irritate the Russian people, even for their own 
good, by officious interference. He has probably been mis- 
reported when he is supposed to have suggested to Eng- 
land an imitation of the underhand warfare which the 
Russians have lately carried on in Servia. Although the 
alliance of Germany and Russia is still maintained, an 
intelligible hint is given to the Russian Government 
that German patience may perhaps not prove to be in- 
exhaustible. The more formal declaration to the German 
Parliament must be construed in connexion with the 
previous s ; and, notwithstanding the exultation with 
which it has been received by Russian partisans, it is 
strictly consistent with Prince Bismarck’s former language. 
It was in every way proper to assume that Russia had 
offered no provocation to Germany, inasmuch as the 
Emperor ALEXANDER had disclaimed any ambitious design. 
Conversely it may be inferred that an attempt to dis- 
member Turkey would leave the German Government 
free to reconsider its policy. As long as Russia merely 
acts for the benefit of the Christian population, Germany 
concurs in the object. The renewed assertion of the 
cordiality of the triple alliance expresses in another form 
the belief that Russia will do nothing menacing or seriously 
distasteful to Austria. The preliminary portion of the 


speech, in which Prince Bismarck refused to mix up 
political and commercial considerations, was wise and 
statesmanlike. 

The Emperor of Russia, who has promised to evacuate 
Bulgaria if he occupies it for the purpose of reforming the 
administration, ought not to complain of an intelligible 
suggestion that his stay in the Turkish provinces is 
dependent on the permission of other Powers. The Russian 
journals, which have on some occasions foreshadowed the 
course of Russian policy mote accurately than the Emperor 
himself, attach a different interpretation to the entrance of 
a Russian army into Turkey. The German Government 
is reminded that Russia offered no opposition to the con- 
quest of Schleswig and Holstein by the united forces of 
Austria and Prussia, or to the subsequent annexation of 
the provinces by Prussia. It is demanded that Germany 
should return the favour by conniving at a strictly 
analogous operation in Turkey ; or, in other words, at the 
definitive annexation of the provinces which the Emperor 
personally promises that he will not annex. The philan- 
thropic fictions which amuse English orators and journal- 
ists are not habitually noticed abroad, even by Russian 
disputants. Those who seriously believe that Russia 
mobilizes an army of a quarter of a million of men for 
the benefit of oppressed subjects of Turkey are welcome 
to aid in propagating delusions which it would be 
useless to circulate in Germany. The Panslavonic 
agitators appeal to the religious and political am- 
bition of their countrymen more confidently than to 
their benevolent sentiments. In Continental nego- 
tiations it is understood on all sides that the war 
which apparently impends over Turkey is undertaken for 
purposes of conquest. The project of an armed occupation 
of Bulgaria was first devised as a method of effecting the 
same object with less cost and danger. If the presence of 
a Russian army is now an indispensable condition of the 
proposed reforms, it must have been equally indispensable 
during the early negotiations, when no measure of the 
kind was proposed. 

Prince Bismarck’s declarations perhaps render the 
scheme of occupation in some degree less objectionable to 
other Powers and less desirable to Russia. By far the most 
important part of his earlier speech is the announcement 
that, in case of need, Germany would be disposed to come 
to the assistance of Austria against her only possible 
enemy. The rumour of an opposite policy on the part 
of Germany was the most disquieting of the many 
unauthorized statements which have lately proceeded 
from Russian partisans. Mere neutrality on the part of 
Germany restores Austria to the natural position in which 
she can either prohibit a Russian invasion of Turkey or 
compel the evacuation of any conquests which have been 
made by threatening to cut off the communications of the 
invader. It was to meet this contingency that English 
journalists threatened the Emperor of Austria with mili- 
tary disaffection, and rejoiced in the assumption that 
Servian or Croatian soldiers would refuse to fight against 
Russia. Prince Bismarck, who is better informed, volun- 
tarily expresses the opinion that the whole population of 
Austria would respond to any appeal for support which 
might proceed from the Emperor. He has taken 
another occasion to repudiate the suggestion of the 
Ultramontane party that Germany should endeavour 
to acquire the German provinces of Austria. An 
increase of the proportion of Roman Catholics to Pro- 
testants would not be acceptable to the Government of 
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Berlin, even if the Emperor Wma and his Minister 
were disposed to plot the dismemberment of a friendly 
State. As long as Austria remains partially German, the 
whole nation will, notwithstanding political separation, 
deprecate the humiliation of the Power which is charged 
with the extension of German civilization in South-Eastern 
Europe. The sympathy of the Slavonic population of 
Austria with Russia is probably exaggerated, even where 
it has any existence. The community of language is in 

t part imaginary, for the philological connexion of 
dialects which are not reciprocally intelligible can exercise 
no popular influence. It is said that even the scholars and 
politicians who attend Slavonic Congresses in Moscow are 
compelled to converse witb one another in German, as the 
only language which they all understand. The Croatians 


and Bohemians belong to the Roman Catholic Church, and | 


are not likely to desire subjection to the only existing | 
and no nation, except England, fancies it has any ; and that 


Government which systematically and unscrupulously per- 
secutes their communion. 

It is possible that at the last moment Prince Bismarcx’s 
warning may decide the Russian Government, if it still 
hesitates, on the abandonment of its policy of aggression. 
The language of General Icnarierr at Constantinople will 
probably not be less peremptory because he may not be 
arg to support his extreme demands by force. The 

ussian Government has reason to be satisfied that in the 
first instance it will have to deal only with the Turks ; and 
according to the numerous statements and calculations 
which have lately been published, it commands a great supe- 
riority of force. On the other hand, it has long been known 
that the soldierly qualities of the Turks are of a high order, 
and that an advauce beyond the Balkans would probably be 
difficult and tedious. As victory would be certain in the end, 
it might be thought worth while to incur heavy loss for the 
sake of territorial aggrandizement. Financialembarrassment 
seems never either to deter a powerful Government from 
war or seriously to hamper its operations; but the loss and 
suffering which might be willingly undergone for the 
prospect of a great and permanent gain may well be 
deemed excessive if all the conquests which may be made 
are to be held subject to the permission of Austria, and of 
Austria guaranteed against dismemberment by Germany. 
It may be taken for granted that Prince Bismarck is still sin- 
cerely anxious to maintain the alliance of the three Imperial 
Courts; but he is also apparently aware that a Siavonic 
crusade or war of conquest undertaken by Kussia must 
sooner or later involve a collision with Austria. In such 
an event it would scarcely be possible for Germany to be 
neutral; and if a choice has to be made, it seems that the 
preference will be given to Austria. General Fapterr 
correctly anticipated the tendency of German policy which 
is now officially avowed; but his bold proposal of relying 
on Russian strength against a combination of European 
Powers is not at present likely to be adopted. He may 
perhaps argue that his project of annexing Galicia as the 
first step in the establishment of the Slavonic Empire 
would not be much more dangerous than the threatened 
invasion of Turkey. The most sanguine of Panslavonic 
agitators can scarcely have hoped for support from even the 
most ignorant and factious among English politicians. 
Mr. Bricur’s professed regret that the age of Crusades is 
past contrasts strangely with his detestation of war as the 
worst of crimes and evils. His gratuitous invitation to 
Russia to insist on a free passage of ships of war through 
the Dardanelles is a wanton addition to the dangers of the 
present crisis. His argument had, as it happened, been 
answered by anticipation in Mr. Harrison’s thoughtfal and 
vigorous Essay on the Eastern question in the Kortnightly 
Review. The prophet of peace is to the utmost of his 
power sowing the seeds of general war. 


MR. BRIGHT AT BIRMINGHAM. 


JN addressing his friends at Birmingham Mr. Bricur 
was able to inform them that during his opposition to 
the Crimean war he had secured the adherence of a con- 
vert no less distinguished than Sir James Grauam, who 
candidly owned to him—“ You were entirely right, and we 
“were entirely wrong.” Sir James Grawam sometimes 
suffered his opinions to be influenced by pique against his 
colleagues, and he may have felt some satisfaction in think- 
ing that, when he confessed “we” were wrong, he was 
pulling down the whole temple of the Aperpeen Cabinet 
on their heads. But, anyhow, it must be conceded that a_ 


politician who could convert Sir James Grauam deserves 
attention when, on an occasion which he thinks not dis. 
similar, he attempts to convert, not only the Sir Jamps 
Grauams of to-day, but the many lesser people who look 
to such men for guidance. It is, therefore, with proper 
respect for Mr. Bricur and Sir James GRanam that an 
impartial reader will study Mr. Bricur’s Birmingham 
speech, and strive to ascertain and weigh the main propo- 
sition which Mr. Bricur sought to enforce, and to accept 
which, without demur or delay, he invites or requires 
those of his countrymen who cannot see so far into 
things as he can. On examination we find that 
Mr. Bricur’s main propositions are three — that a 
religious war, a war of the Cross against the Crescent, 
would be a good and joyful thing to behold; that 
no nation has any real interest in preventing the conquest 
by Russia of European Turkey, including Constantinople, 


if the provinces of European Turkey were absorbed into 
Russia, they might reasonably reckon on enjoying a 
freedom of a very high class. These are his propositions, 
and very staggering propositions they are. Mr. Bricar 
has shown himself during a long and varied career in man 
lights to his countrymen ; but if there was any part whic 
it would have seemed he could never have played, it was 
that of a Sonof the Crusaders. He hates wars, or has been 
thought to hate them; and of all wars, a religious war igs 
the most deadly, the most cruel, and the most bitter. But 
Mr. Bricur has killed the dove that used to hover over him, 
and has thrown his olive-branch on the fire. His armour 
is on, his lance is in rest, his good steed is prancing, and 
with a cry of ‘ Death to the Moslem!” he is off to the strife, 
He scoffs at the sluggards who are for peace at any price, 
He is animated by the example of “ one of our heroic 
“ kings” who went to Palestine some centuries ago. He 
is for reclaiming Bethlehem and Calvary and the Mount 
of Olives from the infidel. The talk of an excited 
French Legitimist who wants to use the sword of 
France to restore the temporal power of the Pore is 
but thin and pale as compared with the talk of Mr. 
Bricut. He is in the state of mind in which Sr. James of 
Composteila is as likely to appear to him as not. Would 
he, we ask in wondering helplessness, have once more 
converted Sir James GraHAM, had that calm and shrewd 
observer of life been still with us, and brought him round 
to this sudden and ecstatic longing for the Christian use 
of sword and shell? It is difficult to believe that 
this time the conversion would not have been a painfully 
slow one. For Sir James Granam knew something of his- 
tory, and he would have called to his mind the innumerable 
instances in which fanaticism has not only deluged the 
world with blood, but has been hardened by its own 
success into new forms of arrogant and reckless cruelty. 
We do not see how we are even to begin to get into the 
road of conversion. That the Turks should be punished 
for their wrongdoings by people who burn to punish them 
not so much because they are wrongdoers, but because 
they are not of the orthodox faith, is one of the very most 
mournful parts of the Eastern affair to ordinary people, 
who merely want to see justice done everywhere and men 
of every religion treated with impartiality. 


Mr. Bricut’s next proposition regards European Turkey 
and Constantinople, the possible posséssion of which by 
Russia is, he says, a matter of utter indifference to every 
Power except England, and ought to be a matter of utter 
indifference to us. It is quite open to Mr. Brianr, or any 
one else, to think this, and to put forward the best argu- 
ments he can to make his countrymen think with him. If 
the reasons which determine the opinion of those who 
think that it is a matter of very high importance to Eng- 
land who possesses Constantinople will not bear discussion, 
it is certainly better that we should not be tempted to act 
on them. A tolerably strong presumption that Mr. Bricut 
is mistaken is created by our recollection that all English 


_ statesmen of every party have for a great many © im 
ussia 


thought'that the possession of Constantinople by 


| would be a danger to England, and that Naporzow thought 


it so great a peril to“France that after Jena he broke off his 
contemplated alliance with Russia rather than agree to it. 
But still, if Mr. Bricur is of a contrary opinion, his coun- 
trymen are quite willing to listen to him, en, however, 
we come to examine attentively what he has to say 
on the subject, his remarks appear to be open to 
severe criticism on two points. He urges that the 
Knssian fleet in the Mediterranean would be only one 
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fleet the more. There is the French fleet, and the Spanish 
fleet, and the Italian, and, if he had remembered Lissa, 
he might have added that there is the Austrian fleet. A 
Russian fleet would only make a fourth or a fifth fleet ; 
and, if we are not afraid of four, we need not be afraid of 
five. But there is an obvious difference to us between a 
Russian and any other fleet, which Mr. Bricur ignores. 
What we are chiefly concerned with is the preservation of 
our communications with India. Russia is the only 
European Power that can attack us in India, or that has 
any prospect of being able to attack us there. If a 
Rassian fleet in the Mediterranean could make it difficult 
for us to send troops through Egypt, Russia could at once 
create the necessity for our troops being sent, and pre- 
vent their despatch. Any other Mediterranean nation 
might make the despatch of English troops by Egypt 
difficult ; but it could not at the same time make their 
despatch of vital consequence to us. In the next place, 
Mr. Bricur asks why should not the ships of 
all nations be permitted to come and go in and out 
of the Euxine as they please? The answer is that 
the natural configuration of the passage to the Huxine 
is such that no ships can get in or out of the Huxine 
except those belonging to, or allowed to pass by, the 
nation which commands the shores of the straits. It is a 
physical impossibility that other nations should use those 
straits except with the permission of Russia, if Russia 
held Constantinople. Englishmen will not be brought 
round to Mr. Bricar’s way of thinking by putting plain 
facts out of sight. It might be possible to discuss whether 
England would be seriously imperilled even if Russia had 
a naval station conceded her which offers advantages of a 
perfectly unique kind; but that the command of the 
Euxine, coupled with the command of the straits, would 
not secure such a station to Russia, is a proposition which 
very few persons would like to make to any one, and 
which we are almost sure Mr. Bricut would not have made 
to Sir James GRanaM. 


In one sense, however, it may be owned that the beau- 
ties and charms of a religious war, and the uselessness of 
Constantinople as a naval station, are matters of opinion. 
But when Mr. Bricut says that no nation except England 
cares in the least whether Russia holds all European 
Turkey or not, we get to matters of fact. We have nota 
notion where Mr. Bricur gets the materials for this 
astonishing statement. So far as is known, the exact 
opposite is true, and it may be said that all the Great 
Powers are apprehensive of such an event, and that in pro- 
portion as they would be directly affected by it, their appre- 
hensions are more vivid. Prince Bismarck’s language on 
the subject is plain enough to satisfy even Mr. Bricur, and 
Prince Bismarck has expressly grounded the promised 
neutrality of Germany on the undertaking of the Czar 
that there shall be no annexation of territory by Russia. 
Nor can there be much doubt as to Mr. Bricur’s third 
proposition—that Russia, if she became their ruler, would 
offer the Turkish provinces a high and desirable kind of 
freedom—so far as this proposition is supposed to reflect the 
actual feelings and opinions of the inhabitants of those 
provinces. Any one who heard Mr. Bricur would have 
supposed that Russia was going to set up in European 
Turkey the kind of Government that prevails in an 
English colony, and that the Servians, and Bosnians, and 
Bulgarians honestly and firmly believe this. There is not 
the slightest reason to suppose anything of the sort. The 
Russian Government is a harsh, despotic, intolerant Go- 
vernment, and the Christian inhabitants of European 
Turkey are quite aware of its character. It may 
be quite true that the Russian Government has in 
some ways improved under the present Czar, and that 
with all its faults it is much better than the Turkish 
Government. It ought to be thought very much below 
Englishmen to try to make out Russia to be worse than it 
is. But to say that the spread of Russian power is the 
spread of freedom is to trifle with all who know anything 
of the history of Poland and the Caucasus. It is quite as 
much in the interest of the Turkish provincials of all 
races and creeds as in that of any contiguous or remote 
Power, that it is to be hoped that the Conference will not 
prove abortive, and that some middle term will be dis- 
covered between the maintenance of the misgovernment of 
Turkey and the introduction of the misgovernment of 
Rassia. It might be owned that the misgovernment of 
Russia would im itself be decidedly the milder of the 
two, were it not liable under present circumstances to be 


tainted in a special way. The religious character of the 
war, which so strongly captivates Mr. Bricut’s fancy, 
inspires a reasonable dread that Russia in its dealings with 
European Turkey may add to the vices of despotism the 
still more terrible vices of fanaticism. 


THE MINISTERIAL INTERREGNUM IN FRANCE. 


= French Left have been doing penance during the 

week for the childish self-wiil which characterized 
their yotes on the Kecclesiastical Budget. There is no 
reason to suppose that they seriously desired to overturn 
the Ministry ; they would have preferred to keep it in 
existence and to beat it in a division as often as the fancy 
took them. But in conceiving this notable plan they had 
reckoned without their Senate. Although, in the present 
position of Fiench politics, Ministries are necessarily long- 
suffering, M. Duraure broke down under the trial of being 
smitten on both cheeks at once. If the Senate had 
welcomed him as a Conservative, he might have endured 
to be thought reactionary by the Chamber of Deputies. 
But when the Senate set him down as something not much 
better than a Communist, the task of guiding two 
Chambers, from both of which he had to look for constant 
hostility on precisely opposite grounds, was more than he 
was prepared to sustain. He accepted his defeat on M. 
Gatineavu’s amended Bill as a final intimation that he did 
not possess the confidence of the Legislature, and 
gave in his resignation to Marshal MacManon. Since 
that moment, the two ends which the Left have 
been endeavouring to secure have been, first, the ap- 
pointment of a Minister who shall be more liberal than M. 
Duravure, and next the retention in power of M. Duravre 
himself. The appearance of the latter object in their 
programme marks the point at which they discovered the 
risks they had run in upsetting the late Ministry. They 
had, perhaps, persuaded themselves that, if the three sec- 
tions of the Left held themselves well together, there would 
be no difficulty in replacing M. Duraure by a Minister who 
should exactly represent the views of the majority in the 
Chamber of Deputies. 

It turned ont, however, that there were two serious 
obstacles to this arrangement, both proceeding from 
Marshal MacManon’s habit of regarding himself as in 
a special sense the representative of Conservative 
ideas. A Cabinet which should be in hearty agreement 
with the majority in the Chamber of Deputies would 
certainly be at war with the majority in the Senate. 
Parties are so equally balanced in the Second Chamber 
that a very little distrust of the supposed Radical tend- 
encies of a Minister is enough to send a few wavering votes 
over to the Right. But the Manrsna is of opirion that 
the Senate, being a co-ordinate branch of the Legislature, 
has equal claims with the Chamber of Deputies to be con- 
sulted in the choice ofa Ministry. The fact that the majority 
in the Chamber of Deputies is Liberal, while the majority in 
the Senate is Conservative, is not to him a reason why 
the latter should be sacrificed to the former. On the 
contrary, it is a reason for constructing a Cabinet which 
shall have points of contact with both majorities, and be 
able to devise a policy not seriously distasteful to either. 
The second obstacle is that the Marsuwat is apparently 
resolved not to resign the right he has always assumed 
of having a voice in the distribution of patronage. So 
soon as the late Cabinet had resigned, it appeared that 
the ecclesiastical estimates had been very little more than 
a stulking-horse which concealed the dissatisfaction of the 
Left at seemg so many of the prefects and sub-prefects 
appointed by preceding Ministers allowed to retain their 
places. But before an official suspected of reactionary 
leanings can be got rid of, and an assured Republican 
planted in his seat, the Presipent’s consent has to be ob- 
tained. Marshal MacManon is above all things a soldier ; 
and he probably thinks that the nomination to vacancies in 
the Civil Service is only second in importance to the nomina- 
tion to vacant commands in the army. According to the 
Times’ Paris Correspondent, he has means of knowing the an- 
tecedents of every man whose name is submitted to him as 
that of a proper person to be appointed to an official . 
and his reading of these antecedents is not at all identical 
with the estimate formed of them by the majority in the 
Chamber of Deputies. Things have come therefore p 
much to this pass. The Marsuai will not tolerate a 
Ministry which is not Conservative enough to command 
the fairly regular support of the majority in the Senate, 
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nor will he endure any interference with his right of veto 
on appointments. Under these circumstances the object 
of the Left in provoking M. Duravre’s resignation, so far 
as they can be said to have had an object, has turned out 
to be beyond their reach. They cannot, do what they will, 
-— from the necessity of having to square matters with 
the Senate as regards general policy, and with the MarsHaL 
as the distribution of places. When once the Left had 
clearly taken in this fact, their satisfaction with themselves 
was naturally a good deal abated. They had proved their 
strength by defeating a Minister whom they did not think 
em liberal enough; but they were not able to follow up 

eir success by procuring the appointment of a Minister 
more to their mind. If M. Duraure represents the furthest 
limit to which Marshal MacManon will consent to go in 
the direction of Radicalism, M. Duraure may as well re- 
main Minister. The latest phase in the transaction em- 
bodies this change of sentiment, and takes the shape of 
active negotiations to induce M. Duravre and his colleagues 
to withdraw their resignations. 


No doubt this solution of the problem how the Presi- 
DENT’s Government is to be carried on would be attended 
with obvious disadvantages. A Ministry which is taken 
back into confidence after being beaten into resignation is 
little better than a Ministry on sufferance, and M. Duraure 
is not a man to play the part of Minister on sufferance with 
pleasure either to himself orto others. It may even be ex- 
pected that his distaste for the character will lead him into 
unusual displays of that imperious contempt for opponents, 
and still more for wavering friends, which has marked his 
Parliamentary career. The Left are not likely to be in a 
very good humour after the failure of all their projects 
to obtain what they call a really Parliamenta Ministry. 
The contact of these two varieties of temper will too often 
resemble that of flint and steel. But the Left have had a 
severe fright, and M. Duravure himself must be aware how 
many difficulties lie in the way of the formation of a 
Cabinet which shall materially differ from his own. The 
exultation of the Right, and especially of the Bonapartists, 
at the fall of the late Ministry has been imprudently un- 
disguised. They have shown quite clearly how greatly 
they build their hopes on the alternatives of the MarsnaL 
breaking with the Left altogether and forming a Ministry 
from the Right, and yielding to the Left and forming a 
Ministry which shall accurately represent the several 
elements that make up the majority in the Chamber 
of Deputies, In the former event they look to the proved 
impossibility of governing the country by a moderately 
Liberal Ministry, coupled with the pressure brought to 
bear on the electors by the new Cabinet, giving them a 
chance of improving their position in the Chamber of 
Deputies. In the latter event they derive much the same 
hopes from the alarm which the presence of Radical 
deputies in office would excite in the country, together with 
the probability that the MarsHat would, in the end, resign 
his office rather than accept a Cabinet which he distrusts, 
and which he believes the country to distrust. It is im- 
possible for the Left to see the joy with which their most 
astute enemies welcomed M. Duravre’s resignation without 
suspecting that they have been too clever for their own 
pur . M. Duravre’s Cabinet may be very far from 
realizing theiridea of whata Republican Minist istry ought tobe, 
but it has at all events the merit of being within their 
reach. After all, the Republic is yet young; and, con- 
sidering the difficulties under which it was established, it 
is not too much to ask of its friends that they should not 
expect everything to be attained at once. It is not so long 
since the existence of a Ministry such as M. Duravure’s 
would have been thought an impossibility. It was again 
and again predicted that Marshal MacManon would not 
endure this man and that man, and that rather than sever 
himself from his old friends he would govern without any 
reference to Parliament. All these fears have come to 
nothing; and now the Left are complaining because 
Marshal MacManon does not as absolutely submit himself 
to the will of the majority in the Chamber of Deputies as 
though he were an hereditary sovereign instead of an 
elected President. It would be very easy to go forward 
too fast in the present condition of opinion in France ; 
and, if the Left have learnt the wisdom of patience, these 
alarms of the past week will not have been without their 
use. 


THE DISPUTED PRESIDENCY. 


Prestpent’s Message to Congress was, as might 
have been expected, unimportant ; though at another 
time his apology for his long administration of affairs might 
have excited interest or provoked criticism. He is pro. 
bably justified in declaring that he has intended honest} 

to discharge his duty; but the errors in judgment which, 
he confesses have been many and grave. ‘The reaction in 
favour of the party which has long been excluded from 
office is mainly due to the general indignation against a 
thoroughly corrupt system in which General Grant hag 
acquiesced, and which he has sometimes actively sup- 
ported. There have at different times been indications 
of the Presipent’s desire to emancipate himself from the 
control of the disreputable party managers by whom 
he is surrounded. At his first entrance into office he 
attempted unsuccessfully to make an independent choice 
of Ministers; and even during the last year he nominated 
to a high office, on the ground of personal merit, a de. 
clared adversary of General Butter, with whom the 
Presipent had before been closely allied. On both oc. 
casions the Republican leaders of the Senate asserted and 
maintained the supremacy of party considerations; and at 
other times General Grant was content to enjoy power 
and patronage by favour of the the Mortons, 
and the Camerons. His congratulations to his fellow- 
citizens on the general condition of the Republic ac- 
curately describe a material progress whieh is but 
temporarily interrupted or slackened by commercial 
stagnation. Within eight years nearly ninety millions 
of debt has been paid off, and a considerable reduction of 
taxation has been effected. It is probably true that, as 
General Grant says, the United States are more powerful 
now than at any former time; and that wealth and popula- 
tion are still increasing, and will certainly increase. Among 
the luxuries in which a thriving nation can afford to in- 
dulge is a certain amount of petty misgovernment. 


If the PresipENT could have exercised any discretion in 
the matter, he might have been well advised in postponing 
his Message. The whole country is for the time exclu. 
sively interested in a question which lies outside the com- 

etence of the Legislature. The returns from three of the 
Recdhen States must in any case be unsatisfactory, for the 
Republicans accuse the Democrats of irregularity and 
violence in some of the voting districts, while in all three 
States the returns are controlled by unscrupulous Repub- 
lican partisans. The condition of political affairs in South 
Carolina is illustrated by the simultaneous session of two 
rival Legislatures, of which both claim to have been legally 
elected. The Presipent has, as formerly in Louisiana, re- 
cognized the Republican body, which consists almost ex- 
clusively of negroes ; but he seems not to have ordered the 
general in command of the troops to disperse the rival 
Legislature by force. The Florida Returning Board had 
in the first instance announced its intention of refusing to 
perform its duties; but, probably in deference to the 
advice of Northern Republicans, it has now proceeded 
to count the votes, with the result which might 
have been anticipated. If the Republican party is really 
entitled to the votes of all the disputed States, its leaders 
are to blame for discrediting their own cause by encouraging 
an ostentatious display of factious bias. Several principal 
members of both parties went two or three weeks ago to 
South Carolina tor the ostensible purpose of watching 
over the freedom and purity of election. The Democratic 
visitors invited their opponents to co-operate with them in 
inducing the Returning Board to act fairly; but the Re- 
publicans replied that they could not presume to interfere 
with the legal functions of the State authorities. It seems 
that by the law of South Carolina the Board may exercise 
certain judicial powers, nor was theirrightto reject fraudulent 
votes disputed by the Democrats ; but it is unfortunate that 
all the members of the Board were professed partisans ; 
and it is certain that, if they had disfranchised every Demo- 
cratic voter in the State, their conduct would have been 
defended by the Republican press of the North. 

The Louisiana Board continues the local tradition of the 
party by a cynical andacity which transcends the feebler 
efforts of the Republicans in South Carolina and Florida. 
Two or three years ago the same faction, possibly repre- 
sented by the same persons, made a fraudulent election of 
a Legislature which was afterwards denounced as & 
usurping body even by a Republican Congress. The same 
process seems to have been applied to the list of Presi- 
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dential electors. It is admitted that the Democrats ob- 
tained a majority in the State; but the votes of some 
districts, including New Orleans, are to be arbitrarily re- 
jected, although the conspiracy was nearly defeated by a 
schism within the Board itself. In some districts the 
returning officers had not forwarded the list of votes, which, 
it may be assumed, would have shown a majority for the 
Democrats. The Board professed its inability to compel 
the officers to discharge their duty, and announced 
its intention of only counting the votes which had 
been actually received. It is a gross anomaly 
that corrupt local functionaries and factious tribunals 
should have power to determine the most important 
event which can happen in the Union. It is reported that 
Mr. SHeRMay, who has visited New Orleans on a mission 
from the Republican party, had advised Mr. Hayes to 
abstain from profiting by the vote of Louisiana, which is 
evidently tainted with fraud. The story can scarcely be 
true, because a candidate could have no power to deter- 
mine the validity of a vote. The leaders of the party 
might perhaps have put a pressure on their allies which 
would have induced even a Lonisiana Republican to 
restrain himself within the limits of political decency ; but 
the party has not hitherto inclined to the practice of 
virtuous self-denial. It must be remembered that, while 
the Democrats have undoubted cause of complaint, the 
charges brought against them by the Republicans may 
perhaps be wholly or partially true. Neither party is 
absolutely and certainly in the right; but the official 
partisanship of the Returning Boards is more easily proved, 
as itis more offensive, than the intimidation of negroes 
in remote districts. If Mr. Hayes is elected in the first 
instance, the majority of Americans, including many 
of the most respectable members of the Republican party, 
will believe that he has been fraudulently returned. The 
same result, though in a smaller degree, would follow the 
election of Mr. Titpen. It is more shocking to the moral 
judgment that the authorities of two or three States should, 
with the connivance of the leaders of their party, commit a 
gross official fraud, than that comparatively irresponsible 
voters in isolated districts should be guilty of corruption 
or violence. The PresipEnt himself calls the attention of 
Congress to the absence of any constitutional provision for 
the investigation of prebats § elections. The founders of 
the Republic left the mode of appointing Presidential 
electors to the several States, at a time when it was impos- 
sible to anticipate the existence of a State Government 
such as those which at present disgrace South Carolina 
and Louisiana. It is probable that, unless party polemics 
render legislation impossible, essential alterations will be 
made in the mode of electing the President before the 
expiration of the next term of office. 


None of many schemes which have been devised for the 
settlement of the present dispute are exempt from serious 
and perhaps insuperable objections. A prompt contradic- 
tion has been given to the improbable rumour that Mr. 
LoweLL would, as one of the Presidential electors for 
Massachusetts, vote against the express or implied in- 
structions of his constituents. No honourable man could 
accept a delegation on the understanding that he was the 
mere vehicle of instructions, and afterwards affect to exer- 
cise an independent judgment. The rejection of a com- 
promise by which Mr. TitpEN should become President and 
Mr. WHEELER Vice-President is not less improbable, 
although by the use of an indirect process it might not be 
wholly impracticable. The party managers at Washington 
could not, if they would; empower any Presidential elector 
to give a vote in opposition to the will of his constituents ; 
but they might throw the election into the Honse of Re- 
presentatives. It may also be taken for granted that the 
Republicans will insist on retaining the technical advan- 
tage which they derive from the impudent partisanship 
of their friends in the three disputed States. Unless 
the alleged disability of one of the three Republican 
electors from Oregon should incidentally have the effect 
which Mr. TILDEN’s supporters anticipate, it is now near! 
2ertain that Mr. Hayes will be ostensibly returned, elthousli 
itis more than probable that Mr. TiLpEN was entitled to 
election. The President of the Senate, himself a thorough- 
going Republican, will, if no formalimpediment is interposed, 
discharge the ministerial duty of counting the votes, with 


a result which will be known beforehand. At this stage of | 


the proceedings, the first plausible device which has been 


both Houses of Congress; and the House of Repre- 
sentatives, which has elected a Democratic Speaker by a 
majority of two to one, may perhaps determine to absent 
itself. The main objection to the contrivance is that it 
involves a claim on the part of the House to a veto on 
the results of the most re and definite election. A 
hostile House might have adopted the same course when 
General Grant was first returned almost without a dis- 
sentient voice. It is nevertheless possible that the Demo- 
cratic majority in the House, which has ly an- 
nounced its resolution to adopt vigorous methods, may render 
an election impossible by an adroit abuse of the forms of the 
Constitution. If by any means the popular election could 
be invalidated, the right to choose a President devolves on 
the House, which would immediately elect Mr. Tiwpen. 
The Vice-Presidency, with a éortingent right of succes- 
sion to the higher office, would in the same manner be 
conferred by the Senate on Mr. WHEELER. It is impossible 
for foreigners to estimate the chances of success on either 
side. Either the Republican or the Democratic caudidate 
would be a competent President; bat the winner in the 
contest will be crippled or hampered by the complications 
which have attended the election. 


MR. GLADSTONE ON THE GREEK QUESTION. 


M® GLADSTONE has published an appeal on behalf 
[a of the Greek subjects of the Porte, who, as he with 
much probability supposes, are anxious to share in any 
advantages which may be conferred on the Slavonic 
Christians of the Turkish provinces. It seems that a 
meeting has been held at Athens to express sympathy with 
the Greeks who are still subject to the SuLtan; and probably 
the desire for a restoration of the Eastern Empire under 
Greek supremacy may have been revived by recent events. 
Mr. Giapstone prudently declines to express an opinion 
whether the claims of the Greeks can be properly con- 
sidered by a Conference assembled for another and a special 
purpose. He might have embarrassed some of his present 
political allies by noticing the opportunity of intervention 
which is voluntarily furnished by the Porte. The Consti- 
tution which Mipuat Pasna has devised for the whole of 
the Empire is open to many criticisms; but the Conference, 
by accepting the project as matter for discussion, would 
acquire a right to suggest amendments which would, at 
least in theory, place the Greeks on an equality with the 
Bulgarian and Bosnian Christians. The English news- 
paper Correspondent through whose sympathetic agency 
General IcnarierF communicates to the world that part of 
his intentions which he is disposed to reveal has repeatedly 
asserted that the Russian Government will absolutely 
refuse to entertain proposals relating to the Turkish 
Constitution. If the Conference adopts General Icna- 
TIEFF’S decision, it will be difficult to find a pretext for 
making stipulations on behalf of the Greeks. Many 
reasons induce the Russian Government to discourage 
aspirations which might possibly be satisfied by liberal 
concessions. In the probable contingency of war, the 
Greeks of the Kingdom may become useful allies, as leng 
as they are stimulated by the wish to redress the grievances 
of their countrymen and to extend their own territories. 
It is therefore probable that they will receive no aid from 
Russia in their attempt to obtain concessions by peaceable 
methods. It is no part of the policy of Russia to restore the 
Byzantine Empire under a Greek sovereign reigning at 
Constantinople. It is worth remarking that the zealous 
partisans of Russia in the English press find fault with 
Mr. Guapsrone for raising a political question which may 
complicate existing difficulties and embarrass Russian 
licy. 
ree manipulation of popular feelings and national 
prejudices has never been considered one of Mr. Guap- 
STONE’S many accomplishments ; but in his present essay 
he appeals, with an ingenuity which can scarcely be un- 
conscious, to the English jealousy of Russia which he at 
the same time earnestly deprecates. In his judgment, it is 
still possible to earn the gratitude and confidence of the 
Greeks to the detriment of Rassian influence. As Mr. 
Grapstone forcibly and justly suggests, an acute and in- 
telligent race may well prefer an ally and patron from 
whose territorial ambition they have nothing to fear. 
Greek politicians are probably familiar with the projeet of 
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dominion, of Russia. The prospective gratitude which 
Greece displayed to England after the dethronement of 
King Orso was muuificently acknowledged by an imme- 
diate boon which no other European Government would, 
if the opportunity had occurred, even have thought of con- 
ferring. The vacant Crown was unanimously offered to 
Prince ALrReD, now Duke of EpixpurGa, with an enthu- 
siasm enhanced by the expectation that the Ionian Islands 
would be granted asa dowry. The offer was, with per- 
haps excessive caution, refused, and a member of a dynasty 
closely allied to the Royal Family of England was elected 
in the place of Prince AtrrepD; but the cession of the 
Ionian Islands was nevertheless completed, to the great dis- 
appointment of the upper classes, who had found security in 
English administration, and popularity by agitation for union 
with Greece. . The friendly feeling to England was after- 
wards diminished in consequence of the dissatisfaction 
of the English Government at the open disregard of in- 
ternational law by the Greek Government daring the Cretan 
insurrection ; but there is no present cause of quarrel ; and, 
if the succession to the Turkish dominions were vacant, 
it might well be deemed expedient to encourage the good- 
will which might otherwise be diverted to Russia. At 
present it is not the business of England to stir up new 
enemies against a Government which is already beset by 
force and fraud, and which has given no provocation to 
hostility. 

Mr. Guapstone’s summary of the history of Greek 
independence is interesting, though it displays an undue 
bias to Russia. The “advance of the conquering armies 
“ of the Emperor NicHotas to the conquest of Adrianople ” 
in 1829 ended in a diplomatic rather than a military 
triumph. The army of Dizsircu was so far reduced that 
he would have found it difficult either to advance or retreat, 
if the Serra had not been cajoled and frightened into the 
conclusion of peace. It is perhaps literally true that ‘‘ the 
“Tenth Article of the Treaty of Adrianople is the inter- 
“ national charter of the independence of Greece”; but 
the recognition jof independence was due not to the direct 
intervention of Russia, but to the jealousy of Russian 
designs entertained by the English Government. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Gravsronz, “though the Svutran had 
“vaguely agreed to the concession before the treaty, at 
“ the instance of England and France, yet his willingness 
“to comply may be set down in the main to the formidable 
“‘ nearness of the Russian army.” The truth is, that the 
English Government had been unduly alarmed by the 
progress of the Russian troops, and that Lord AsBEkpEEN, 
then Foreign Secretary, apprehending the immediate and 
total conquest of Turkey, hastily recognized the independ- 
ence of Greece, with the exclusive object of rescuing one 
province from the expected conqueror. Mr. GuiapstTone 
can scarcely have forgotten the repeated exposition, by the 
only Prime Minister whom he ever heartily served, at 
the time of the Crimean war, of his conduct and 
motives twenty-five years before. The Duke of WeLINc- 
rox, who in 1829 exercised supreme control over the 
toreign policy of his Government, seems to have been per- 
suaded by his colleague to make a concession which he 
must have regarded as in itself objectionable. The Duke 
aad never favoured the cause either of the Greeks or of 
any other rebels against established Governments. His 
uabits of thought had been formed in revolutionary times, 
when insurrection constantly produced war ; and the Duke 
of Wettineron preferred to all other political objects the 
maintenance of peace. Although he afterwards ascertained 
che straits to which the Russian army had been reduced, he 
probably shared for the moment in the apprehension that 
Russia might acquire the whole of European Turkey, in- 
vluding Greece. Profoundly impressed with the bad faith 
of ALEXANDER, and afterwards with the unscrupulous 
ambition of Nicno.as, the Duxe unwillingly consented to 
Lord ABERDEEN’S just and wise inference from erroneous 
and absurd assumptions. 


Mr. Guapstone fortifies his argument in favour of the 
Greeks by a statement of a temporary and casual cause of 
writation which may possibly diminish their sympathy 
with Russia. Some time ago the Bulgarian clergy, either 
ot their own accord or acting under Russian instigation, 
commenced an agitation, which ultimately proved suc- 
cessful, for the purpose of releasing themselves from the 
ecclesiastical supremacy of the Patriarch of ConsTanTINOPLE. 
lf well informed, General IGnarizrr 
astutely promo change by ostensible opposition. 
Aa Pasua, then Grand Vizier, tan the 


policy of the Russian Ampassapor must be injurious to 
Turkey; and he erroneously believed that General 
IanatwweF’s objects wero those which he avowed. The 
Porte consequently furthered the Russian designs by 
sanctioning the appointment of a Bulgarian Patriarch or 
Exarch, who immediately became an agent of Russia, 
It seems that the Russian Government has _ since 
confiscated certain property in Bessarabia which be. 
longed to the Greek section of the Church, “ not 
“to mention the allegation of their fierce Hellenizing 
“ adversary, which is that Russia desires to define an 
“ ecclesiastical Bulgaria reaching beyond the Balkans, in 
“order that she may thus herself eventually control the 
“mountain passes.” No “Hellenizing adversary” or 
other person had previously been mentioned; but it 
matters little that Mr. GLapsrons’s eloquence has for once 
superseded grammar. He evidently means to say that 
some writer favourable to the Greeks is hostile to Russia. 
The simple craft which recommends action against the Turks 
by the suggestion that it may be injurious to the Russians 
is a gratifying concession to the weakness of human nature. 
Mr. Guapstone may be excused for referring with entirely 
unfounded complacency to the mission to the lonian 
Islands by which Lord Dersy and Sir Epwarp Lyrron BuLwer 
hoped to secure his political adhesion. The result was 
the absurdest of all possible schemes for the amendment of 
the Ionian Constitution. Mr. GLapstoNE proposed to remedy 
the disaffection of the islanders by the establishment of 
extreme democracy, including the right of impeaching the 
Lord High Commissioner. ‘The cession of the Islands four 
years afterwards was a more statesmanlike measure. As 
Mr. Giapstong rightly contends, the necessity of providing 
a garrison for a third great Mediterranean fortress was 
a heavy burden on the English army ; and the opportunity 
of conciliating the whole Greek nation was not to be 
despised. The statement of Lord Patmerston’s opinions 
might be received with more implicit faith if Mr. Guap- 
STONE had not on a former occasion imagined an entirely 
erroneous version of the sentiments of his uncongenial 
colleague and chief. Of Mr. Guapsronez’s innumerable 

mphiets, the essay on the Greek question is one of the 
east objectionable. 


TREATIES OF COMMERCE. 


HE Manchester Chamber of Commerce has issued an 
address to the French Chambers of Commerce and to 

the French people, in which it sets forth the great advan- 
tages that have accrued to both England and France 
through the operation of the Treaty of 1860, and earnestly 
entreats France not to slide back into the destructive ways 
of Protection. There cannot be much doubt as to the 
general result to which the figures given by the Man- 
chester Chamber point. During the last sixteen years the 
exchange of products between the two countries has in- 
creased in so marked a degree that no one can doubt 
that each country has materially helped the other to get 
rich. The total amount of our imports and exports from 
and to France has risen from twenty-two millions 
sterling in 1858 to seventy-five millions in 1875. We used 
to take thirteen millions of imports from France, and we 
now take forty-six. By far the greatest increase is in articles 
of food, as we now pay France nineteen millions a year for 
things to eat and drink. But France helps us to clothe 
our bodies as well as to feed them. Statistics have often 
been published showing the astonishing number of eggs 
which France sends us in millions and millions; but it is 
perhaps equally surprising to learn that we pay France 
four millions a year for gloves, flowers, lace, and articles of 
dress, besides nine millions for silks. We in return have 
greatly increased our exports to France, especially in wool, flax, 
and coal. We take, however, nearly twice as much on the 
whole from France as she takes from us; and the Manchester 
Chamber deplores this, and longs for the bright day when 
France will see fit to become a better customer to us than 
she is now. It is thought especially disappointing that there 
is but a very moderate increase in the amount of cotton yarn 
and manufactures exported to France from Great Britain 
under the Treaty. But the Chamber candidly recog- 
nizes that the main reason why the French do not take 
our cotton manufactures is that they can make goods of 
this sort as cheaply for themselves as they can get them 
from us. Since 1858 the special advantages which the 
British cotton manufacturer possessed over the French 
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manufacturer have practically disappeared. Labour, as 
the Chamber points out, is unquestionably cheaper in 
France than in Great Britain, and the British manu- 
facturer seriously feels the burden thrown on him 
by the shorter hours of work and the greatly enhanced 
prices of labour. It is still true that the total cost of pro- 
duction in France is higher than in England, but the 
difference is said to be the very trifling one of three or four 
cent.; and when the difference in the cost of produc- 
tion is so slight, the difference in cost of carriage, which is 
necessarily greater for goods coming from England than for 
ds moving in France to neighbouring markets, often 
turns the scale in favour of the French manufacturer. The 
Chamber of Commerce finally points out that even the 
respective totals of exports and imports do not represent 
the comparative gain to English and French manufacturers 
and producers. What we take from France is really 
manufactured or produced there. But very much of what 
we send to France has been merely brought into our ports 
from all parts of the world. We are merely transshippers, 
and it is only as transshippers that we sce our industry 
employed. ‘The amount of goods sent from England to 
France which has afforded any other employment to the 
English labourer may be stated as quite insignificant. 


The Manchester Chamber naturally views this state of 
things with the dislike of men who at once see their personal 
interests affected and their scientific convictions as Free- 
traders treated with less respect than they think due. An 
exposition of the advantages of Free-trade to every country 
that honestly adopts it is therefore given in their address. It 
is couched in terms very friendly and conciliatory to France, 
and may be said to amount to this—that the Manchester 
Chamber loves France as much as is possible already, but 
that it would love it still more if in commercial matters it 
were a little wiser. The old difficulty of course reappears. 
On the true principles of Free-trade there ought to be no 
Treaties of Commerce at all. Every nation ought to take 
with alacrity what it can buy from abroad at a 
cheaper rate than it can produce it. But the Conti- 
tinental nations are not by any means inclined to 
go so far. The most they will do is to make 
Treaties of Commerce. They like bargaining, and consider 
every reduction of duty to which they consent as a conces- 
sion made to the foreigner. The Manchester Chamber 
points out that this is quite a wrong way of looking at 
things. The concessions made are really made, not in the 
interest of foreigners, but in that of the consumers of the 
country making them. Asa scientific proposition this is 
perfectly incontestable ; but still the Continental nations 
stick to their bargaining. The language lately used by 
Signor Mixcuerti while he was still Minister in speaking 
of Treaties of Commerce is worth studying on this head. 
He was speaking of the treaty made between Italy and 
France in 1863, when he was Minister of Finance. Italy, 
he said, made this treaty for other than commercial rea- 
sons. She thought that by concluding commercial treaties 
she obtained a recognition of her economical unity on the 
part of foreign Powers. Now Italy has no political objects 
to serve. She is strong enough to bargain on what Signor 
Mincuett! called strictly economical grounds. Her bar- 
gain with France was economically a bad one, and her 
bargains with other countries were not much better. She 
did not get as much as she gave. Signor Mincuerri 
solemnly assured the Chamber that he had never departed 
from the principles of Free-trade, which through all his 
life he had professed; and he felt sure that even those 
most tenderly attached to Free-trade principles would admit 
that in the proposals he was submitting for new Treaties of 
Commerce, in lieu of those expired or expiring, he had not 
been deserting his old flag. If so, his old flag was not 
quite the same as the flag of the Manchester Chamber of 
Commerce. He stated that his principal motive for making 
treaties was the desire to obtain for Italian exports easy 
admission into other conntries. This, according to the 
strict theery of Free-trade, ought not to be bis principal 
motive. His first desire should have been to benefit the 
Italian consumer. But, veteran Free-trader as he proclaims 
himself, he leaves the Italian consumer as much out of 
sight as if no such person existed ; and there is scarcely a 
statesman on the Continent who is not a Free-trader after 
Signor Minewerti's pattern. 

it is needless to say that when it comes to bargaining 
we are at a conspicuous disadvantage. We are empty- 
handed, and have nothing to give in retarn. Proba 
there is not any concession that we are now asked to make, 


and that it is in our power to make, except the change in 
our mode of levying duties on foreign spirits, for which 
Germany presses. It is curious that, if the contention of 
Germany is well founded, the | person in Great 
Britain allowed to make a special and extra profit at the 
expense of the consumer should be our treasured and 
glorious gin-distiller. As we cannot really bargain with 
Continental countries, we are obliged to go to work in an 
indirect manner. The foreign nations are earnestly en- 
couraged by us in making bargains with each other, and then 
we ask to be treated on the footing of the most favoured 
nation. Sometimes we cannot get quite so much as this; 
but we get all we can. We have just made a Treaty of 
Commerce with Roumania, by which it is provided that all 
concessions made to other nations shall be made to us, 


except certain special concessions made by Roumania to 


Austria in order to facilitate the local trade between the 
parts of the two countries bordering on each other. And 
this mode of business has a reflex effect. The Continental 
nations fight shy of giving special advantages to England, 
because their Continental neighbours would ask in their 
turn to be treated on the footing of the most favoured nation ; 
and thus the power of one Continental nation to a 
with another would be cut away from it. hen 
the Second Empire was at the height of its glory and 
strength, the Emprror could venture to give special ad- 
vantages to England. For a long time, for example, the 
passport system was abolished in France in favour of 
Englishmen only, and the bold Briton used to pass on at his 
ease, while Frenchmen and humbler foreigners were 
showing their bits of greasy paper to captious officials. 
The treaty of 1860 was made on political as well as eco- 
nomical grounds, and was intended to cement, and did 
cement, the alliance of Imperial France with England. It. 
was not made merely on political grounds ; for the Emperor, 
who in many respects was much more enlightened than his. 
countrymen, not only understood the principles of Free- 
trade, but used his despotic power to introduce them into. 
France as conducive to its real interests, although he knew 
that these principles were little understood and less liked 
in the country. But, although the Emperor was an honest 
Free-trader, he was not guided solely by the wish to pro- 
mote Free-trade when he signed in 1860 a treaty which he 
knew would please England. Times are changed now. 
France, for instance, would find it difficult to do something 
for England and not do as much for Germany. Of course, 
if France took the teaching of the Manchester Chamber 
seriously to heart, and abolished all protective duties, and 
gave up bargaining once for all, there would be no more to 
be said. But, so long as France bargains with Continental 
nations, it ought to be understood how very difficult it is. 
for her to attend to the special solicitations of England, 


THE LONDON SCHOOL BOARD. 


fe weeks preceding the recent election of the London 
School Board are not a time to which the real friends 
of education can look back with much pleasure. During 
the whole of that period two useful and even necessary 
classes of persons—the advocates of voluntary schools and. 
the advocates of School Board schools—were engaged in 
challenging one another’s statements, and in picking holes in 
one another’s arguments. The common-sense view that the 
main object of all who are interested in education should 
be the multiplication of schools giving a sufficiency of 
useful instruction, and filled to the extent of their accommo- 
dation with children in regular attendance, was pushed 
out of sight by an ephemeral controversy as to the com- 
parative merits of two descriptions of schools, both of 
which are doing useful work, and for both of which there 
is abundance of room. Nothing would be gained by in- 
quiring into the antecedents of a contest which it is to be 
hoped will shortly be forgotten in the consciousness of 
common services rendered to a common end. It is highly 
probable that the late School Board did not always take 
as much account as it might have done of the schools it 
found in existence. New brodms are usually inclined to 
underrate the amount of wear that remains in the old 
brooms with which they find themselves associated. On the 
other hand, the friends of voluntary schools were often 
unreasonable in expecting that, in schemes applying to a 
large area, the case of each vol school should be con- 
sidered with as much care as though it were the only school 
in the district. For example, if school accommodation 
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was wanted for three thousand children in a great parish 
such as Lambeth or St. Pancras, schools had to be built, not 
at the points where they were most needed, but as near to 
those points as suitable sites could be obtained. It might 
easily happen that this latter condition could only be 
satisfied by placing a new school very much closer to an 
existing school than it would have been well to do if the 
choice of the School Board had been perfectly unfettered. | 
London is not an unoccupied area in which the School | 
Board_ cao have appropriate sites assigned it by simply | 
asking for them. The ground is for the most part densely 
covered with houses, and it is impossible to say fairly that 
the site of a school has been badly chosen, except after full 
consideration of all the objections as regards cost, title, 
approaches, and a hundred other particulars to which 
every alternative site was open. Supposing that ten schools 
have to be built on a square mile of ground, it would doubt- 
less be best that they should stand as nearly as possible 
at equal distances from one another. But a variety of cir- 
cumstances might prevent the attainment of this ideal 
distribution; and if the required accommodation could be 
provided in no other way, it would plainly be necessary to 
t them all in one street. Another consideration which 
been too much left out of sight in recent controversies 
is the very rapid increase of population in London. Ac- 
cording to the common reckoning, if every child of the 
ruper age in London had his place in school waiting for 
im to-day, places would have to be found for six thousand | 
more children before the end of 1877. With this tre-— 
mendous prospect in front of the School Board, it does | 
seem rather unnecessary to lament the too rapid multipli- 
cation of schools. If one here and there could have been done 
without this year, it will probably be wanted next year; if 
the demand for schools has not overtaken the supply by 
that time, it will certainly have done so by the year after 
next. A Board which has to decide on questions of this 
kind must be more than papal in its infallibility if it always — 
decides rightly. There is not the least need to maintain | 
that the late School Board never built an unnecessary 
school; it is enough to say that there are not very 
many people in London who have the knowledge which 
can enable them to pronounce whether the schools are un- 
necessary or not, and that, even if they were proved to be 
unnecessary at this moment, they would probably be neces- 
sary twelve months hence. 


Reasonable partisans on both sides will admit that there 
is room for considerable difference of opinion as to the 
part which School Board schools and voluntary schools 
will respectively play in the elementary education of the 
fature. It would have been perfectly fair, therefore, in the 
friends of voluntary schools to preach the superiority of the 
education given in them, or the benefits of having dogmatic 
religious instruction given by the same teachers that give 
the secular instruction. In an evil hour some of them allowed 
themselves to use the unworthy argument that, by return- 
ing members pledged to the maintenance of voluntary 
schools, School Board schools would be rendered super- 
fluous. ‘Save your rates’ was the burden of almost 
all the addresses put out by those who were not very accu- 
rately called the Church candidates. It would have been 
interesting to ascertain how many of those who voted in 
this sense on the 30th of November were subscribers to 
any voluntary school. The anxiety not to pay any money 
towardselementary educationwas for onceaccepted as equiva- 
lent to readiness to bear the cost of elementary education of a 
particular kind. The feeling which was strongest in the 
minds of many voters was probably a magnanimous will- 
ingness to let the parsons and their friends spend as much 
money as they like in keeping up schools which,but for them, 
must be kept up by the ratepayers. It is difficult to 
believe that the cause of voluntary schools can in the long 
run be served by ap argument which appeals entirely to 
the natural dislike excited by the visits of the rate-col- 
lector. The desire not to spend money in educating other 
people’s children is a very natural and, unless it can be 
shown to be a good investment of money, even a 
useful, feeling; but there is no need to raise it, as was 
done for weeks together before the election, to the level of 
a theological virtue. 

The best ey toa] can be hoped for from the newly- 
elected School is that its members will forget as 
speedily as may be the incidents that accompanied their 
canvass. It is evident that the majority of the London 
ratepayers are not dissatisfied with what is called the 
policy of the late Board, and this discovery ought of itself 


to settle more than one vexed question. The ratepayers 
have a clear right to spend their money in building addi. 
tional schools if they are minded to do so; and to spend 
time and energy in throwing obstacles in their way is to 
mistake the purpose for which the London School Board 
was created. If the friends of voluntary schools are well 
advised, they will strive to show a reason for the existence 
of those schools of a somewhat higher kind than the fact 
that they are kept up at no direct expense to the ratepayers, 
As the lowest class of children are gathered into the Board 
schools, a disinclination will grow up among the more 
respectable poor to allow their children to associate 
with them. Classification will naturally be more easy 
in schools which are largely supported by private charity 
than in schools which are supported out of the rates; and 
there is no reason why voluntary schools should not play a 
very useful part in opposition, not to School Board schools, 
but to inefficient private adventure schools. Again, as the 
Education-rate becomes larger, it will probably be felt that 
the teaching which the community is compelled to provide 
ought, at all events for the present, to be of a strictly ele- 
mentary character. But there can be no objection to 
benevolent persons spending their money in teaching 
promising children something more than the bare rudi- 
ments. In this way voluntary schools may help to bridge 
over the interval which at present divides the elementary 
school from the endowed schools which, under some better 
arrangement than at present exists, may be of so much value 
in the education of London children. Again, it may be 
hoped that, now that the battle has been fought and vic- 
tory has so decisively declared itself on the side of School 
Board schools, there will be no desire on the part 
of the majority to ignore any schools which are 
giving an efficient secular education. The ignorance 
and the poverty of London will long keep ahead 
of every effort that can be brought to bear on them. Under 
any circumstances, therefore, the ratepayers will have to 
put their hands pretty deeply into their pockets; and, with 
this prospect before us, no agency that helps on the provi- 
sion of schools should be discouraged or neglected. The 
late School Board was too often an arena for the combats 
of rival theorists ; now that it has been settled which is the 
strongest, it may be hoped that they will work together 
instead of in antagonism. If they will accept a suggestion 
towards the realization of this vision, we recommend them 
to take a lesson from the Liverpool School Board, and to 
get through all their preliminary discussions in Committee 
of the whole Board. In Committee there is no occasion 
for set speeches, no audience present to listen to them, no 
reporters waiting to take them down. We suspect that this 
single change would do more than anything else to deprive 
the meetings of the London School Board of that somewhat 
gladiatorial character which used too often to attach to 
them. 


THE RAILWAY COMMISSION. 


HE third annual Report of the Railway Commission 
shows that the new tribunal has been usefully em- 


ployed during the year, though it is still doubtful whether - 


it was necessary to institute a special Court for one class of 
cases. The Common Pleas seems to have discouraged 
applications under the Act of 1854 on grounds which had 
been erroneously and paradoxically urged by Lord Campse.. 
in objection to the establishment of the jurisdiction. He 
was not, he said, familiar with the details of traffic or the 
administration of railways ; and he deduced from his igno- 
rance of a special topic the incapacity of himself and of 
other Judges to determine questions of which they had no 
professional knowledge. On exactly the same grounds a 
Judge might refuse to hear a case which involved chemical 
or mechanical questions, if he happened not to have received 
a scientific education. Both Lord Camppeut and the Judges 
of the Common Pleas would have been perfectly capable of 
hearing and understanding evidence and argument on 
undue preference attributed to Railway Companies. The 
Commissioners have no greater facilities for the discharge 
of their duties, except that, having nothing else to do, they 
impose no delay on suitors. It would have been better if 
Mr. CarpwELt, in framing the Act of 1854, had restricted 
the enforcement of the law to the Court of Chancery. 
Equity Judges have often to discharge administrative 
functions, and the injunctions which are now issued by the 
Railway Commissioners are borrowed from the practice ofthe 
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Court of Chancery. The Railway Commission was fortu- 
nate in the meen judicial ability of its only pro- 
fessional member. ere is too much reason to doubt 
whether Mr. Macnamara will be able to resume the duties 
which have been interrupted by a severe and tedious ill- 
ness. His colleagues are probably well aware of the great 
value of his services; nor is it possible that the tribunal 
should command entire public confidence as long as it 
consists exclusively of laymen. In the exercise of discre- 
tionary powers non-professional Judges may perhaps be 
competent to protect the public interests, but the determi- 
nation of rights belongs properly to lawyers. 


There is no doubt that the Legislature was justified in 
providing by the Act of 1854 securities against undue pre- 
ference of customers by Railway Companies. It was possi- 
ble that Directors or officers might obtain undue facilities 
for trades in which they were themselves interested, or 
even that Companies might become indirect competitors 
with independent freighters. On the other hand, it was 
scarcely ne to take securities against capricious 
preference from which the Company derived no pecuniary 
advantage. A private trader or carrier is n ily 
allowed to secure a preference to himself or to extend it to 
any favoured customer ; and the theory of political economy 
is that enlightened selfishness promotes the public good. 
The Parliamentary privileges which are possessed by 
Railway Companies, and the partial monopoly which 
they enjoy, render it n to provide securities 
against their disposition to consult their own inte- 
rests unduly. So-called preference of one stranger to 
another stands on a different footing, as it probably 
represents the natural advantages of the favoured trader. 
When neither the Railway Company nor its officers or 
members have any corrupt interest in fixing differen- 
tial rates, there is a strong presumption that variety of 
charges is founded on equitable grounds. The Railway 
Commissioners have of course interpreted the Act accord- 
ing to its letter and its spirit; but it may be doubted 
whether any legal definition can adapt itself to the com- 

licated contingencies of commerce. In one case certain 
tch coalowners obtained an injunction against the con- 
tinuance of a differential rate which was, as they con- 
tended, and as the Commissioners decided, conceded to 
competitors in another district. The defendants alleged that 
the coal which was carried at a lower charge, being inferior 
in quality, could not be brought into the market at all unless 
by a reduction of the ordinary rates. It must be assumed 
that the judgment was in conformity with the law and the 
facts; but the framers of the Act of 1854 probably never 
foresaw that their legislation might possibly result in 
shutting up a coal-field. In all other departments of 
industry the interests of producers, including carriers and 
of consumers, are supposed to furnish the only practi- 
cable or legitimate security for equality in the conditions 
of trade. The accident by which railways work under 
special and limited authority does not seem at first sight a 
sufficient reason for the adoption of an exceptional rule. 
Steamboat Companies and private shipowners can at their 
pleasure refuse to take any freight, or they may make 
different charges to all the freighters with whom they deal. 
It is not found that any practical inconvenience arises from 
a license which is restrained and regulated by their own 
interest. In all litigation on alleged preference by Rail- 
way Companies it must be remembered that competing 
traders are more largely interested than the carriers, who 
have an obvious interest in obtaining the largest possible 
traffic. The unconscious consumer also is concerned in the 
question; and it is possible that in some cases he might 
obtain his goods cheaper because a favoured producer was 
allowed a lower rate. 

The Commission has jurisdiction to redress a real 
grievance which consists in want of convenient arrange- 
ments for continuous passenger traffic on routes belonging 
to two or more competing Companies. Almost every tra- 
veller has been delayed by the inconvenient timing of 
arrivals which are rarely punctual, and of peremptory de- 
partures; nor is he reconciled to his fate by the reflection 
that the Companies disregard his convenience from no ill- 
will to himself or his class, but as part of a chronic diplo- 
matic contest. A Company will not voluntarily give toa 
rival anything for which, if it is withheld, a price may perhaps 
be exacted. one or two cases the Commissioners have 
in a former year restrained the irregularities of hostile 
Companies, with probable advantage to passengers; but in 
the present Report there is scarcely an instance of inter- 


ference, although Corporations have been by law allowed a 
locus standi to protect the public convenience. It is not 
surprising that the Companies, even when one of them may 
be injuriously affected by the proceedings of a neighbour, 
object for the most part to the precedent of inviting an 
external authority to control administrative discretion. 
The quiescence of Corporations may be explained either by 
@ more accommodating spirit on the part of Railway 
Companies, or by an unwillingness to furnish an excuse 
for reduced accommodation. A Company may possibly 
be compelled to run a train at a more convenient hour, but 
it cannot be prevented from diminishing the number or 
speed of trains. A similar jurisdiction is sometimes 
exercised by the Commissioners in their capacity of arbi- 
trators, as in a recent litigation between the Brighton Com- 
pany and the East London Company. It is perhaps asa 
substitute for private arbitrators that the Commission will 
be found most useful. Only those who have occasion to 
make themselves acquainted with the results of private 
legislation are aware of the enormous number of con- 
tingencies in which arbitration is provided in special Acts 
as the alternative of agreement between Companics. In 
the great majority of cases managers have the good sense 
to settle disputed questions without arbitration, but the 
number of important references is nevertheless very 
great. The Commissioners have jurisdiction, on the appli- 
cation of either party, to undertake the arbitration, and 
they have shown a judicious liberality in the exercise of 
their power. The diminution of delay and expense has 
been highly advantageous to suitors, and the strict con- 
struction of agreements by an arbitrator who is an accom- 
plished lawyer contrasts advantageously with the con- 
jectural interpretations of laymen, who considered what 
might probably have been meant, and not exclusively what 
was expressed in the agreement. 

Although the Commissioners propose in their Report 
certain extensions of their powers, it is satisfaetory to 
find that they have not recurred to the monstrous sugges- 
tion that they should regulate and limit rates without 
reference to Parliamentary tariffs. When hundreds of 
millions of money have been expended on the faith of a 
right to impose certain charges, it is mere robbery to 
compel Companies to carry goods and passengers at 
arbitrary rates. In practice the maximum is but rarely 
charged, partly in consequence of competition, and also 
because the highest rate is found by Railway Companies 
as by other traders not to be necessarily the most remunera- 
tive ; but a reduction is not at all times or in all cases 
equally expedient; and there is no principle on which it 
could be justly enforced by external authority. One result 
of two or three years’ experience of the working of the Rail- 
way Commission is that the abuse of their powers by Rail- 
way Companies is comparatively rare. In the greater part 
of England, notwithstanding numerous amalgamations, 
efficiency and cheapness are still secured by the existence 
of competition. Even in districts where monopoly pre- 
vails, the English service both for goods and passengers 
is incomparably the best in Europe. The system may 
probably be the better for judicial supervision, though the 
instances in which interference is required are compara- 
tively rare. 


THE BURNING OF BROOKLYN THEATRE. 


A TERRIBLE catastrophe has happened at New York. 
The Brooklyn Theatre was burned to the ground on 
Tuesday night, while the performances were going on, and 
out of an audience of nine hundred, more than three hun- 
dred, it is said, have perished. It seems to have been the 
occupants of the gallery who fared the worst. They num- 
bered about four hundred and twenty-five; and when the 
alarm of fire was given they rushed wildly down the narrow 
staircase which was their only means of exit, broke away 
the balustrade, and were precipitated in a heap to the 
cellar of the building, where most of them died in agonies 
from suffocation and fire. One account states that in the 
lobby of the theatre, to which the gallery stairs de- 
scended, more than two hundred bodies were found 
in one charred heap, hardly recognizable. The theatre 
itself was completely destroyed, and there are many 
other victims buried beneath in the ruins. It is 
said that the fire broke out in the flies, where are the 
upper lights of the stage which illuminate the sky borders, 
wi spread thence over the rest of the house. It would 
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a , therefore, that it was a of the house remote 
flum the audience which was P siglo ht by the flames, 
and that the fatal havoc which ensued must have been 
mainly due to panic and the inadequate means for the 
audience to quit the blazing fabric. There must have been 
an interval between the fire breaking out and its reaching 
the various parts of the auditorium ; and it may be assumed 
that it was in the attempt to get away that the people 
were suffocated and burned. 

This opens up a very serious question as to theconstruction 
of theatres, and the precautions which are taken to provide 
for the safety of audiences under possible, and indeed too 
probable, emergencies ; and though we have no desire to say 
anything in an alarmist way, it is impossible to shut our 
eyes to the fact that such disasters as that which has just 
occurred are not peculiar to the climate of New York, and 
may happen anywhere. We must wait for further par- 
ticulars in order to know the precise construction of 
Brooklyn Theatre, but a staircase with a weak balustrade 
is an obvious fault; and if it is said that the balustrade 
was strong enough for the ordinary pressure applied to it, 
the answer is that it is well known that emergencies, such 
as a fire, or even a mere panic, may arise, which ought 
to be provided for. It is well known that theatres are, 
from their peculiar construction and fittings, a class of build- 
ings extremely liable totake fire, and that, in fact, they are fre- 
quently burned down. In 1875 two theatres at Edinburgh 
were destroyed in this way, and another at Leeds. In 1869a 
theatre at Glasgow fell a sacrifice to the flames, and another 
a few months afterwards. In 1867 Her Majesty’s Theatre 
in the Haymarket was burned for the second time. Indeed 
almost all the theatres in town have been burned once or 
twice. Astley’s underwent this fate no less than five times ; 
and accidents of the same sort are happening from time to 
time throughout the country. The Paris Opera has had 
a@ number of houses; but all have in turn been made bon- 
fires of; and the question is when the present one will go. 
It is true that, though these conflagrations are so common, 
they have, on the whole, been rarely attended with any very 
great loss of life. This, however, has been due rather to 
good luck than careful and sufficient arrangements for the 
security of the public ; and as Captain Smaw, the head of 
the Fire Brigade, has justly remarked, fortuitous escapes 
ought notto blind rational people to the “extreme probability, 
“if not absolute certainty, that under different circum- 
“ stances many persons might have perished.” 


Any one who has observed what a theatre is, even in 
front of the curtain—its involved and peculiar construction, 
its complicated divisions and passages, its flimsy lath-and- 
paper partitions, its draperies and other inflammable deco- 
rations—must wonder, not that theatres sometimes take fire, 
but that this does not happen more frequently. And this 
impression is likely to be very much deepened when one 
penetrates behind the footlights, and observes the in- 
genious accumulation of all the elements and pro- 
cesses of combustion. There are the flaring footlights, 
with their glasses cracking every now and then; the 
battens; the flies; the canvas and woodwork of the 

below; the dangling calico above, fluttering in 
every whiff of air; the ropes and wood-work, and the 
miscellaneous furniture and fittings of the stage, all 
light and inflammable; and, in addition, the wardrobe 
and dressing-rooms littered with chiffons. Then, higher 
up, so as to give the lurking enemy every chance, 
there are the painting-room, the tailors’ shop, and the 
carpenters’ den, full of chips, shavings, glue-pots, and 
so on. And there is often great confusion, especially 
at pantomime time and on first nights; actors, singers, 
stage-carpenters, and all the odds and ends of people who 
findemployment in the multifarious business of the theatre 
rushing about in a cramped and narrow space, up rickety 
staircases, and sometimes along frail hanging bridges. 

Attention has often been called to this perilous state of 
things, and indeed any one who goes to the theatre can 
see it for himself. In 1866 Captain Suaw gave very dis- 
tinct and pointed evidence on the subject before a Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons, and urged the adoption 
of various n regulations. From a pamphlet 
which he published in the beginning of the present 

ear we learn that the old dangers still exist, because 
e repeats his complaints and warnings, and all the 
good advice which he has preached to the winds. At times 
re is a show of action on the part of the Lorp Caamser- 
LAIN; but it is notorious that, whatever may be that 
functionary’s influence on the moral tone of the stage, he 


is practically powerless as to everything connected with the 
comfort and safety of the audience. It is, of course, an 
obvious axiom that a public place like a theatre should be 
surrounded with free approaches, easy of access, well 
lighted, and free from obstructions. Yet what do we find ? 
“The practice,” says Captain Suaw, “ of entering and 
“leaving such a place by a passage or set of passages 
“ through other buildings, and not direct from the stree’ 
“jis one so obviously dangerous in the extreme that it 
“must be a subject of wonder how it can ever have been 
“ permitted in any country making even a pretence of 
“taking care of its inhabitants.” In other cases the 
approaches are sometimes through dark and dirty alleys, 
In his pamphlet Captain Suaw also pointed out that 
the miscellaneous rooms, offices, drinking-bars, staircases, 
and entrance-halls ought to be constructed of solid, heat. 
proof materials; that the building should be divided into 
as many distinct and separate risks as possible, and that 
there should be a fire-wall between the stage and the 
auditorium, with wrought-iron doors at the sides, and a 
metal curtain to close the stage on an emergency ; that ev 
class of places should have a separate access to the street; 
that the seats in every part should be legibly marked and 
numbered; and that camp-stools or chairs should on no 
account be allowed to be placed in the passage-ways, or any 
other interference permitted with free ingress and egress, 
On this last point, we believe, an order was not long since 
issued by the Lorp CuaMBERLALN, but it is a mere dead- 
letter. There are, as a rule, also no real trained firemen in 
the theatres. As regards Captain SHaw’s other recommen- 
dations, everything remains in the perilous condition which 
he describes. 

In alater pamphlet on Fire Surveys, Captain SHaw again 
goes over his important suggestions, and makes some new 
ones. He urges that the carrying on of manufacturing 
processes, such as carpentering, glueing, &c., and the 
storage of large stocks of highly inflammable materials, in 
places adjacent to the stage or auditorium, ought to be 
strictly prohibited ; that the roofs should be of iron or 
some light metal, and should never be used for store-rooms ; 
that the curtains, wings, flies, slides, and the whole of the 
stage might be occasionally washed or soaked in a mixture 
of alum and water, or some similar substance, which would 
render them less inflammable; that there should be plenty 
of openings to the street, aud that all doors should open 
outwards. The enumeration of what, in the opinion of 
this experienced officer, still requires to be done shows 
very plainly the disgraceful and dangerous state in which 
most of our theatres are at the present moment, and 
some good may probably come if his pamphlet is read by 
the glare of the Brooklyn conflagration. 


THE SENSE OF 


a, like common sense and a just appreciation of the 
points of a horse, is a quality which almost every one takes 
for granted that he possesses. “At the same time few charges 
are more commonly heard against men aud women whom the 
speaker dislikes than that they lack the sense of humour. The 
listener is to understand that the person maligned is cut off, by 
the want of this sense, from that more delicate enjoyment of the 
aspects of life which is shared by every one whom the speaker 
finds really congenial to him. To tell one man that another has 
no sense of humour is to establish an almost friendly relation 
between yourself and your companion. The denial of the quality 
in a third character tacitly implies its existence in every one 
present, and admits them all into a sort of brotherhood of acute 
ple. This is probably one reason why the charge of want of 
umour is so often made against the absent. They are always in 
the wrong; but their wrong-headedness, in this case, puts all who 
are present in the right, and gives them a pleasing feeling of self- 
complacency. Happily scarcely any one ever suspects that he 
himself has no humour, or that he can be accused of such a fatal 
lack. Scotchmen indeed cannot but be aware that the calumny 
is bruited abroad against their race. But every Scotchman—were 
it otherwise, the nation would be oppressed by a painful conscious- 
ness of its own failings—believes that he himself is the one excep- 
tion to the charges which are brought against his countrymen. 
Besides, he flatters himself that his people have a kind of dry 
humour of their own, so superior to all other as to be inappreciable 
by the blunter senses of the South. 
Consciousness of guilt, or of fatal defects, is a which 
ple keep to themselves, shut up in the most secret chamber of 
the heart. Confessions are usually made in vague general terms, 
and not even Rousseau dared publicly to state, what he must some- 
times have felt, that his worst fault was being a morbid humbug. 
Thus it is not known what the sensations of a man may be when 
he admits to himself that he has no sense of humour. No doubt 
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the awful suspicion of himself is first suggested by something 
from without, and “Aen very slowly into shape. We see the fear 
of it in people who are obviously hurt when their neighbours 
enjoy @ form of humour—American humour, for instance—that is 
caviare to themselves. We may wee man trying himself ona 
joke, as @ person who suspects himself of cowardice may breve 
some needless After many experiences the dread truth is 


revealed to him that he has not, and never can have, the instinct | 


of fun. After this it is a melancholy study to watch his conduct 
among mirthful men. He puts on an air of solemn gravity and 
rebuke, which hides his weakness, as he fancies, or he meanly 


simulates a simper. His difficulty is to be in time with the other | 
laughers, and not to betray himself by a premature grin, nor to_ 
look blank in the terrible presence of the point of the joke. No | 


danger of his laughing out loud, hours afterwards, at the capital 
thing which he has been brooding over in mental anguish. 
That is the part of the honest fellow who has a sense of humour as 
strong as that of any wit, but whose intellectual machinery works 
slowly, though surely. The rare human being whose conscience 
convicts him of the inck of this sense is only too happy when the 
general mirth is over. Sufficient for the moment is the joke 
thereof; another may be at hand, and he painfully watches for a 
cue from his neighbours. 

The admirable ignorance of ourselves in which a kind nature 
swathes us makes the a. case we have been contemplating 
a very rare one. Few indeed carry the absurd advice of the 
Delphic oracle about self-knowledge to the extent of asking them- 
selves if they really appreciate humour. Almost every one finds 
that some sorts of incongruities tickle him, some quaint positions 
in life wake his laughter. This is enough ; this satisties ; and people 

to their graves in bland, contented nescience of themselves. 
But if there are any afflicted ones who do recognize the lack which 
is often spoken of as unpardonable, let them take comfort in the 
thought that humour is really almost the rarest of qualities. They 
will easily find this out by noticing that nearly every one is de- 
clared by one acquaintsace or another to be destitute of it. 
Humour Is one of the latest productions of civilization, almost the 
last human quality that reaches anything like perfection. The nearer 
we go to primitive man the less laughter do we find in him. 
Life is earnest in his eyes; roots are scarce, serpents and 
beasts of prey are thick upon the ground. Missionaries and other 
messengers of civilization have tried in vain to get a laugh out of the 
Weddahs of Ceylon. The Weddaks say, with perfect truth and all 
unconscious of their defect, that they do not see what there is to 
laugh at. Beings who spend their lives in the middle of a thou- 
sand unseen dangers have no temptation to waken snales and 
other ill-tempered neighbours by a peal of laughter. It is on 
record that a Red Indian chief once smiled at a pun, but he was a 
solitary exception in the history of his people. To take an example 
from a more advanced race, it will be admitted that the Germans 
are “sadly to seek” in humour. They have indeed in their language 
a great number of writings which are called witziz, and by taking 
pains and thought a man may detect in these the rudimentary 
germs of humour. German humour answers the purpose probably 
in the country of its manufacture, just as chewing betel-nut or 
drinking some compound of mare’s milk or fermented juice of roots 
gratifies nations which, like the Cyclopes, know not the gift of 
Dionysus. Simple combinations of broad and striking incongruities 
satisty simple people. Our ancestors, if we may judge by ancient 
chronicles and the carefully-noted sayings of jesters, were only be- 
ginning to have a sense of humour. Nota jocum Regis, says a 
chronicler on the margin of his MS., after copying out a heavy 
medizval pun perpetrated by Richard I. The precaution of draw- 
ing special attention to the kingly joke shows that the monkish his- 
torian knew the readers with whom he had to do. And the tales about 
old court jesters show that the English were educated into a 
sense of the ridiculous by a — training in huge, palpable 
puns, and in practical jokes. People had to enjoy the discomiiture 
of a man whose hair was cut while he was asleep, before they could 
learn to smile at his defeat by a hint or a repartee. To take an 
instance more open to dispute, is there much real humour in 
Rabelais? are there very many passages which tickle the reader 
like the humour of Falstaff, instantly and incessantly? If people 
were hanest, they would confess that they don’t “shake ” much 
“in Rabelais’s easy chair.” The jests must very often be looked 
at through historical spectacles, and the reader must frequently 
make believe very much, This may seem to prove too much and 
to bring us to the position, not that true humour is a rare gift and 
a late development of culture, but that its elements are constantly 
changing, and that the fun of one age or race may necessarily seem 
dull stuff to people living in different conditions. There is much 
truth in this, and yet the fact remains that the more free and 
refined a society is, and the more relations of men and things it 
includes in its sphere of vision, the better and more permanent is 
its humour. We are really nearer to Shakspeare and to Aristo- 
ee than to Rabelais, who was compelled by the society he 

ved in to disguise and distort his genius. 

That humour is a thing of late and slow growth may perhaps 
be seen in the want of it in women. Just as they cherish a 
numberof ideas and institutions that tend to become obsolete 
among men, so they are tardy and backward in their appreciation 
of humour. Thackeray notices that Helen Pendennis read Shak- 
speare, ‘whom she pretended to like, but did not”; and what 
tepels women like Helen Pendennis is the humour of Shakspeare. 
They are too much shocked by the laxness of Falstaff’s moral 
character and by the grossness of Bardolph to be able to disengage 


the fun of these and similar characters. They are far too earnest ; 
they do not hold lightly enough to their convictions to discern the 
infinite jest of his perfect ease and indifference. Like the Wed- 
dahs, they are not ashamed to say that they “ don't see what there 
is to laugh at.” In the same way Charlotte Brénte could never 
forgive what she thought the levity of Thackeray. In the encounter 
of the gravest things in life with the slightest and most uncon- 
sidered vanities, in the contrasts which are fruitful in humour, 
women are generally too much absorbed by what is serious to be 


_ alive to laughable incongruities. Captain Costigan is to them a 


painfal picture of a dissolute old man. They look only at the 
seven-eighths of life, or whatever the fraction may be, in which 
conduct, as Mr. Arnold says, is the supreme consideration. Now 
humour is the result of the action of that wicked outside fraction 
of life in which the vagrant fancy plays lawlessly, entering into 
the realm of solemn earnest ever and again to set everything at 
odds and make food for laughter. . 

It may be doubted whether it is a good or a malign feiry that 
gives a child at its birth the gift of humour. If he has it, his 
career is barred in many directions. He can scarcely, for example, 
reach eminence as a sanitary reformer, or as an authority on 
elementary education, and it will be hard for him to become a 
bishop. He will be the leader of no earnest movement; he will 
not push and agitate; to utter claptrap will be grievous to him. 
As to the success which comes from possessing or being possessed 
by one idea, that is hopelessly bevend, his reach, and consequently 
the odds are that he will work no @eliverance on earth, as the 
slang of earnestness has it. When a man has both earnestness 
and humour in abundent measure, the latter is always tripping 
him up. His followers in any war with custom or opinion are 
sure to be destitute of humour just in proportion to the 
amount of their implicit faith in their leader. He will 
always be perplexing and offending them, and giving a 
handle to his opponents, who are probably as dense as his followers. 
To possess great humour is to live a good deal alone, in a world 
full of pathetic and laughable fancies. On the other hand, it is 
to have wide sympathies and tenderness; and the humorist will 
give freely of these treasures to the people about him, who, after 
all, can only in rare cases come very near him end understand him. 
Humour makes for a man more enemies than friends ; for what is 
not understood seems hostile and dangerous. Through part of life 
it consoles him, when it reveals the fantastic side of misfortunes 
and of crosses, and forces him to smile at the human weaknesses 
which torture while they tickle him. Thus humour is, in one way, 
a victory, and a sensation of triumph over many things. From 
this point of view it is easy to understand the humour of the gods, 
and to believe that their laughter was inextinguishable. Ours is 
easily quenched, and rarely lasts to the end. 


FREEDOM OF MODERN MANNERS. . 
ee freedom is no doubt a good thing in its way, but it 


may be carried too far; and it is unpleasant to observe in 
these days recurring symptoms of an apparent loosening of manners, 
and a disposition, especially on the part of women, to break through 
those conventional rules which used to be regarded as an indispensa- 
ble security for modest behaviour and a check on the intrusion of 
doubtful persons into respectable society. There are many reasons 
why there must inevitably be at present a relaxation of the stiff . 
ness and formality of other times. There has been a great in- 
crease of facilities for movement; people’s circle of acquaintanceship 
has been widely enlarged; and there has been a general ex- 
pansion of social intercourse. The lines between the different 
classes of society are less rigid than formerly ; external distinctions 
have also to a great extent been rubbed down; and the com- 
munity is no longer divided into those small cliques in which the 
members lived very much together and under close mutual obser- 
vation, and had to be very particular in their conduct, since any 
offence against the corporate reputation was likely to be severely 
unished. There has been a marked assimilation of ‘ways of life 
Peeween all classes above the lowest ; and society is now a very 
mixed body, and moves about freely, without much regard for artifi- 
cial etiquette. Nowadays people of quality are not under any obli- 
gation as a condition of their rank to travel in a coach and six, 
or to be attended by ingfootmen. They can go about as they 
like, dress as they like, a i they naturally dispense with form- 
alities which are no longer required to mark their position, and 
which involve personal inconvenience. Life has in all 
become more free and easy, and it is known that even the second 
highest personage in the country wears the simple out-of~dioor eos- 
tume of his contemporaries, and does not quite disdain hansom cabs. 
It is not many years since ladies were expected to have an escort, 
both for their protection and as a guarantee of propriety, when- 
ever they went into public places; and it would have been thought 
that, ifone of them ventured into a restaurant or hotel, or other- 
wise went about by herself, she cared very little for her cha- 
racter. Now ladies can go where they will, much the same as 
men, and can take advantage of any kind of public accommo- 
dation at pleasure, without anybody being surprised or shocked. 
Altogether, modern life has e much more free, easy, and 
unfettered than it used to be; and this, we admit, is so far a 
in. At the same time, it is obvious that this freedom, though 
it may be innocently enjoyed, may also be abused; and that if 
some conventional restrictions are given up, other precautions and 
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reserves are required in order to maintain decorum. When 
women were confined to a comparatively secluded and guarded 
life, equivocal conduct on the of any of them would at once 
be noted, and a black mark be p against theirnames. But the 
difficulty now is that women, having attained to much the same 
liberty and independence as men, sometimes seem to be disposed to 
carry their new privileges to the point of dangerous license. In pro- 
portion as society has become more free and unrestrained in its habits, 
the temptations and opportunities of going astray are increased ; 
and women who desire to maintain an irreproachable, or even 
nominally respectable, character ought therefore to be careful not 
to allow themselves, however pure in intention, to be confounded 
with those who push their liberty too far. 

It would be rash to draw positive conclusions as to the general 
state of society from isolated and perhaps exceptional cases, which 
may ee to be brought conspicuously into public notice. No 
reasonable person would go to the records of the Divorce Court 
for a picture of ordinary domestic life. There are unhappily too 
many cases of misconduct in this way; but there is no justification 
for drawing wide conclusions from such limited disclosures. Still 

are facts which are from time to time exhibited in these 
inquiries which s to thoughtful minds some uncomfort- 
able reflections. Very recently the Judge of the Divorce Court, 
in a case in which the defendant, a wife, was acquitted, felt 
himself bound to make some very emphatic remarks on the 
lect of social proprieties on the part of women who in- 
d in a style men are com- 
tive strangers, which might easily e cover for gross immo- 
rity. In io tte the defendant was able to answer the 
charge against her; but the Judge rendered a public service in 
pointing out how the equivocal behaviour of women supposed 
to move ina respectable sphere, even when it stopped short of actual 
guilt, had a tad effect on the general morals of society. ‘There 
had been of late years,” he said, “a very marked change in the 
habits and manners of society, and formerly respectable women 
would have shrunk from being seen with persons and at places in 
circumstances which were now thought nothing of.” He added 
that he spoke of the change with leathing, but it was a fact that 
there had been such a change as that to which he referred in fashion, 
and in the habits of young ms. He then went on to say that 
“the same opinion ought not now to be drawn from conduct 
which would have been drawn from it in former times.” This 
is a remark, however, with which we cannot agree; for it is 
obvious that, if there is more license, if the paths are more slippery, 
and in the direction of descent, the chances are that the con- 
sequent disasters will be more probable and frequent. The lady 
in this case, who was descri as “ well connected and moving 
in good society,” took a husband only as a matter of form; and 
“ flirted,” as the Judge said, with a variety of men whom she met 
promiscuously at a skating-rink, and even went so far as to 
an evening alone and privately with one of them in his lodgings.” 
{f, in playing with the fire in this way, a woman had met her 
na fate, it might have been a useful ing to her sex ;_ but 
public morality perhaps suffers most from examples of accidental 
safety on the very edge of the precipice. 

There is certainly reason to fear that this ny of married 
women to shake themselves free from what have hitherto been 
regarded as the conventional proprieties and decencies of their 
position is spreading in a way which, pay may not yet be 
general, issomewhat alarming. In regard to this feature of modern 
society, it is often assumed that it Y apr ne chiefly among the 
fashionable world ; and that the middle class, who are regarded 
with a sort of superstitious respect as the mainstay of national 
morality, set an example to their superiors. As a rule, no doubt, 
the middle classes are preserved by their daily labours and the 
conditions of domestic life, as well as by moderate means, 
from indulging in any wild freaks of fastness; moreover, their 

s are to a certain extent at stake, and anything very 
t in their conduct would probably entail a pecuniary loss. 

It would appear, however, that this theory is not altogether su 
eo by facts, and that the upper middle class are gradually 
ifting into habits which forebode misery and disaster. There 
was atrial the other day ia the Divorce Court which involved 
some curious revelations as to the domestic habits of the persons 
concerned, who yee | belonged to the well-to-do trading class. 
It was a case in which the respondent, a wife, having begun 
a suit for restitution of conjugal rights, was met by a charge 
of adultery. After a searching inquiry, the Judge expressed an 
opinion that there was a want of evidence against the defendant, 
and the jury returned a verdict in her favour. This must be 
taken as decisive of the question at issue; but there is also 
presented a picture of domestic life which is not satisfactory. It 
al that the husband and wife, after some years of marriage, 
did not get on comfortably together; and a private separation 

was between them, the lady going off to Tunbri 

Wells and other places, and taking her family with her, while 
the husband, also abandoning the family residence, occupied 
private apartments in a London suburb. The wife says that 
she did not wish to quit her husband, and that she went away 
only because he wished it. That gentleman himself stated in 
Court that he had made up his mind that, even in the event 
of a reconciliation with his wife, he would not take her back to 
where he himself lived. It may be assumed, therefore, that the 
wife parted from her husband rather against her will, and for the sake 
of . There was not an open breach between the parties, 
cal tho hatuad gave his wife an allowance of 800/. a year, 


besides paying rent and some other expenses, and at rare intervals 
visited her. e lady appears to have been averse to a lonely 
life, and, though living apart from her husband, received the visits 
of certain gentlemen who, in the opinion of the Judge, were 
not desirable acquaintances. One of these was described by the 
Judge as a “ scoundrel,” who had seduced a married woman, the 
sister of the defendant in this case, as had been proved at a 
vious trial in the Divorce Court, and who had before the suit endea- 
voured by threats of exposure to extract money from the woman's 
father. The defendant, however, denied any knowledge of this in- 
trigue, though she was aware that her sister was on bad terms 
with her husband, and that the other man was constantly after 
her. In reference to the second of the defendant's acquaintances 
the Judge also made some very plain remarks. He said there 
could be no question whatever that there were two circum- 
stances in the case which were calculated to excite the gravest 
suspicions—he meant the defendant's visit to the theatre with one 
of these men, and the assumption of false names by both of 
them when they stayed with her at the Westminster Palace 
Hotel. Whatever, he added, might be asserted, there could 
be no doubt that false names were used, and the only reason must 
have been because the purpose of the visit was one of which a man 
would be ashamed. He further said that the second of these men, 
like the first, was “a man of grossly immoral character,” and one 
“to whom it was not uncharitable to attribute a desire to intrigue 
with another man’s wife.” The petitioner did not know these men, 
nor did his wife inform him of her acquaintance with them, or that 
they were with her at the Westminster Palace Hotel. The Judge 
also remarked that this second man “ got in a short time on terms 
of great intimacy with the defendant; that her relations with him 
were a and imprudent,” and “ calculated to excite the 
suspicion of anybody, and the jury would probably come to the 
conclusion that he had a design upon her virtue; but the question 
was, Did he succeed ?” The jury found that the evidence was not 
enough to prove that he did; but it is evident that the defendant 
had acted with culpable imprudence. 

We have more than once directed attention to this spreading 
looseness in modern society, and to the danger of disregarding those 
social rules which are now apparently falling into contempt. A 
judicial opinion has lately been given that cases involving painful 
scandal had better be hushed up; and of course, in a certain sense, 
this is true. But, on the whole, we think it would be better in 
the interests of society that facts should be faced, and that the 
hypocritical affectation of not seeing them should be given up. 
The truth is that this is an evil with which the Courts can only 
very partially deal. It is a question of private habits, and one on 
which the respectable and decent section of society ought to take 
a decided course, which it has in its power to do. It is not merely 
that the prevalence of free-and-easy manners among women affords 
a convenient cover for vicious courses, and serves as a temptation 
to those who have already inclinations that way, while it leads 
the ignorant and innocent on treacherous ground, but that it is 
also an encouragement to the assailants of modesty and virtue of 
the other sex. There is perhaps no more striking illustration of 
modern laxity as to manners than the way in which the pro- 
miscuous company of the rinks has been patronized by respectable 
people, who have a te no conception of any danger to their 
children in the rough collision and doubtful acquaintanceship of 
such places. There must surely be many good and pure women 
who deplore this growing license, and there can be no doubt that 
the natural and effectual remedy is to be found in the rigid exclu- 
sion from respectable society of all who neglect those prudent 
restraints on conduct and manners which are necessary, not only 
for the protection of modest women, but as an assurance of good 

ter. 


“THE DARK AMERICANS.” 


J ig smallest straws do to show the way of the wind, and in 
truth the smallest straws serve the best for the purpose, as 
being least able to affect that course by their own weight. Per- 
haps Mr. Henry W. Holland, who wrote a little time back to the 
Times about Wesleyan Hymnology, did not think that his letter 
could lead any mind into a rather long train of what we hope we 
may call scientific thought. It seems that Mr. Bosworth Smith, in 
his book on Mohamed and Mohamedanism, made certain quotations 
from Wesleyan hymns, which were further quoted by Mr. Smith’s 
reviewer in the 7imes. These hymns contained what is certainly 
very strong language about “the Unitarian fiend” and “the 
Arabian thief,” the person answering to the last description being 
no other than the —— of Islam. Mr. Smith and his reviewer 
plainly thought that these words were still commonly sung in 
Wesleyan places of — Mr. Holland writes to say that he 
never es them sung, and that they are now left out of the au- 
thorized Wesleyan hymnbook. We are not surprised, and we are 
certainly not sorry, to hear it. Mere calling of names never does 
much . The Unitarian is not likely to recant his errors on 
finding himself called a fiend ; and we suppose that the days have 
ssed when the devotion of the most orthodox could be at all 
sindled by the pleasure of calling himso. And surely “thief” is a 
very odd name to bestow on Mahomet, especially in his distinctly 
Arabian character. If Mahomet’s system had never got beyond 
Arabia it would have been certainly hard to call him a thief or 
| any bad name at all; and, if some name must be given to him, 
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thief is one of the last that one would have thought of. But if 
Mr. Holland had stopped here he would simply have discharged the 
useful function of setting Mr. Smith ani his reviewer right on a 
point of fact on which we cannot suppose that they are otherwise 
than well pleased to be set right. It is a remark which he makes by 
way of appendix that has really set usa thinking. Mr. Holland 
says, “ May I go on to add that another very offensive line in the 
old hymn-book, ‘ The dark Americans convert,’ in the Hymn for 
the Heathen, is changed, and it now reads :— 


From idols to the living God 
Their blinded votaries convert ”? 


There is a charming simplicity about this. To whom did Mr. 
Holland suppose that the words ‘dark Americans” were offen- 
sive? Did he fancy that they were meant, or could be taken, as a re- 
flection on the whole people of the United States, and on their 
new here whoever their new President me turn out to be. We 

nt thatsuch a prayer would in our time sound singularly grotesque, 
we should that few people could pan it 
with a grave countenance. Still, when it was written, there was 
nothing in it that could be in the least offensive to anybody, or, 
at all events, toanybody who was at all likely to hear or to under- 
stand it. No one now would be likely to put Wesley's charitable 
wishes into the form in which Wesley put them. But those 
charitable wishes are just as much to the z se now as they 
were in Wesley's time. Is it possible that olland does not 
see whom Wesley meant by the “dark Americans,” and that there 
is nothing in the erg which can in any way offend a citizen of 
Boston or Philadelphia? Wesley’s prayer was for the conversion 
of the native Indians of America, an object which is surely as 
much a fitting subject of prayer now as it was then, though cer- 
tainly the number of those who are to be prayed for has great! 
lessened. The value of the words lies in the singular witness whic 
they give to the change in the meaning of words, and especially to 
@ very singular change in the use of national nomenclature. There 
is nothing in the phrase offensive to the European colonists in 
America, because it was certainly not of them that Wesley was 
thinking. And, so faras those of whom Wesley was thinking can 
be supposed to trouble their heads about such matters, there 
is nothing in it really offensive to them. We should really 
have nothing to be offended at if we found that a congregation of 
ious Mahometans were in the habit of praying for “ the dark Eng- 


ish” ; we might be offended if a ss of Wesleyans were’ 


in the habit of praying for the “ dark Establishment,” “ dark Epis- 
copalians,” and the like. We assume that, by the phrase “ dark 
Americans,” Wesley meant to refer to spiritual darkness ; for we 
jearned years ago from the famous article on Church Parties in the 
Edinburgh Review that “ dark” in this sense is a kind of technical 
term. A story is there told of a man who was puzzled at hearing a 
village which had a remarkably — and cheerful look spoken of 
as “a very dark place.” It was explained to him that the village was 
dark, because the Gospel was not preached there. It is in this 
sense that we understand the phrase “ dark Americans,” not with 
any reference to the colour of their skin. We are more used to 
hear the native American spoken of as red than as dark. But if 
Wesley did mean dark in a physical sense, the point is of no im- 
portance ; it only shows the more clearly whom Wesley meant by 
the word “Americans,” and how li:tle those who now more 
commonly bear that name have any right to be offended at his 
pious and charitable wishes. 

The point is, and a very curious point it is, that the word 
“ American” has altogether changed its meaning since Wesley wrote 
his hymn. It then meant the native inhabitants of the American 
continent. It now means one class of descendants of the Euro- 
pean colonists in that continent. If we say that a man is an 
American, we mean to shut out both the original natives and large 
bodies of the European settlers. Itis to one part only of the great 
American continent that the words “ America” and “ American ” 
in ordinary use belong. If we speak of “ going to America,” we do 
not mean going to Canada or Mexico or Brazil. If we mean any 
of those countries, we distinguish them by their several names or 
in some other way. We might speak of “ going to South America,” 
and leave it open whether we were going to Brazil or to Chili; we 
should hardly speak of “ going to North America” at all. When we 
of going to America, we always mean distinctively going to the 

nited States. So, if we call a man “an American,” no one su 
_ that we mean a Red Indian, or an inhabitant of any British, 
rench, or Dutch colonial dependency, or yet a citizen of Mexico 
or Chili or a subject of the Emperor of Brazil. We call all these 
people by special names. When we use the word “ American,” 
which might naturally be thought to take in all of them, we mean 
exclusively and distinctively a citizen of the United States. This 
is the one sense of the words “America” and “American” when we 
are speaking of any political, literary, or social subject. If we speak 
of “American politics,” “American literature,” “American society,” 
we are rape my hemor pe of the politics, the literature, and the 
society of the United States. We are not thinking of those of 
Brazil, of Mexico, or even of Canada. When we speak of any of 
those, we call them by other names. For all these purposes the 
words “‘America” and “‘American ” have got to be confined to one 
part only of the American continent. But it is only to political, 
social, and literary subjects that this use extends. In speaking 
of scientific sybjects, the words “ America” and “American” have a 
much wider range. For these purposes, if we speak of “‘ American 
” or “ American natural history,” then we by no means 
tontine ourselves to the United States. For these purposes the words 


‘A merica” and “‘American” still extend to the whole continent. We 
say still, because it is plain that the wider use of the words is the 
earlier and the more natural. Their restriction to a single part of 
the American continent was the result of political causes, which 
have affected our manner of s in political matters, and thereby 
in literary and social matters, but which have not extended them- 
selves to our way of speaking on purely scientific subjects. 

The fact is that the United States are a remarkable case of a 
great country and great nation which really has no name. Oddly 
enough, the same may be said of the other two chief Federal states 
of the modern world. One of them never got a name; the other 
got a name only in quite modern times. The United Provinces 
never had a name. hat was there to callthem? “ Holland” 
was too little ; it was the name only of one province out of seven, 
though undoubtedly the greatest of the seven. The “‘ Netherlands,” 
the “Low Countries,” was too much, as the confederation did not 
take in the whole of the Netherlands. There was no name which took 
in the whole of the seven provinces, and nothing beyond them. In 
their present state as a kingdom they have got the name of the 
Netherlands, but that is because the kingdom at first took in the 
whole of the Netherlands, from which the kingdom of Belgium was 
afterwards cut off. This-use of the name “ Netherlands” exactly 
answers to the later use of the name ‘‘ Northumberland,” meaning so 
much of Northumberland as was left after Yorkshire and Durham 
had got separate names. But in ordinary speech we are much more 

t to extend the name of “ Holland” to the whole — than to 
give it its more formal title of the “‘ Netherlands.” The other con- 
federation was in strictness the “Old League of High Germany,” 
and though, as early as the time of Philip of Commines, the name 
of the canton of Schwyz had come in common use to be applied 
to the whole Confederation, though that use was unive for 
several centuries, yet Schweiz, Suésse, did not become a formal 
geographical name till our own century. In this case too there 
was no real geographical name for those towns and districts of 
Swabia, Burgundy, and Lombardy which happened to come 

ther and to form an artificial nation. So with the thirteen 
colonies in North America; each had its own name, but there was 
no common name ; there was no geographical name which took them 
all in and did not take in something else. They were the “ United 
States of America”; there was ecthing else for them to call them- 
selves. And they have remained more completely without a name 
than the other two confederations, because no one State has been able, 
like Holland and Schwyz in the other two cases, to spread its name, 
either in formal or in ordinary use, over the whole Union. No 
name was left but that of the continent of which they formed a 
part, and whose name necessarily formed a part of their style. All 
the other parts of the continent had their several names ; this part 
had none. The name of the continent itself has therefore, for all 
but one class of purposes, become the name of the United States 
only. If oppose American ” to Canadian” or it 
is ically like opposing “‘ European” to “ English” or 

This curious limitation of the American name is of course the 
result of the political independence of the United States. No one 
would have so applied it before their quarrel with the mother- 
country ; no one indeed would have applied the name to any one 
but the original inhabitants of the continent. European colonists 
were Englishmen, Frenchmen, Spaniards, settled in America ; they 
were not Americans. An English colonist of Wesley's day no 
more counted himself an American than—to use Lord Macaulay's 
comparison—Swift counted himself an Irishman, or than an 
Englishman born in India counts himself a Hindoo. Wesley’s 
votaries among the colonists might have joined him in his prayer 
for the dark Americans without its coming into their heads that 
it implied the slightest reflection either on their faith or on their 
skins. Now the use of the word has so utterly changed that 
Wesley’s modern followers, at least so far as they are represented 
by Mr. Holland, have forgotten the meaning in which he used the 
word, and fancy that it implies something offensive to people of 
whom Wesley certainly was not thinking. 

It would be worth while to trace out what may be the course 
of nomenclature in the other English colonies, especially if any of 
them ever separate from the mother-country. ‘Canadian ” is a re- 
cognized name; ‘“ Australian” is not. We speak of Australia, 
Australian colonies, and many more phrases of the kind. But we 
should hardly call an English colonist in Australia an “Australian.” 
Still less should we call an English native of New Zealand a New 
Zealander. Yet the careful application of the word Maori to the 
native race seems to look as if a time might come when all the in- 
habitants of New Zealand should call themselves New Zealanders. 
At the same time, the name isa very awkward one, far more awk- 
ward than Canadian, Australian, or American. 

In the midst of the train of thought into which Mr. Holland’s 
letter led us, we lighted on the account of an alleged British 
village on the site of Oxford. More scientific accounts the next 
day seem to have destroyed the British village as soon as it was 
found; but the way in which it was first spoken of falls in 
with what we have just been saying about the uses of the name 
“ American.” The village was announced as something which had 
been occupied by “ our progenitors,” long before “the classic days 
when Alfred founded University College.” The charitable expla- 
nation was that the account was written by some member of Jesus 
College, who would naturally ay of the inhabitants of a British 
village as * our progenitors.’ the like spirit we might under- 
stand the reference to Alfred as a sarcastic hit at that antiquated 
sect, which, as it believes that Alfred founded University College, 
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most likely also believes that the earth is flat. But it is possible 
that the phrase “our progenitors” may have been used in another 
sense, and, if so, it suggests the question whether a time will ever 
come when those we call Americans will speak of those whom 
Wesley called Americans as “our progenitors.” Lord Macaulay, 
again to quote him, says that when “artists and actors represented 
Bruce and Douglas in striped petticoats, they might as well have 
represented Washington brandishing a tomahawk and girt with a 
string of scalps.” ‘The analogy, we allow, is not exact; we cannot 
allow any Aryan kinsman to be put quite on a level with the dark 
Americans. Still the confusion between the land itself and its 
successive occupants goes a long way in all countries, and if any 
citizen of the United States really looks on Wesley's hymn as at 
all offensive to his progenitors, it would point to the beginning 
of very confused ideas as to who those progenitors were. 


THE LAW OF HONOUR. 


NV R. FREEMAN has contributed to the current number of the 
sVE Fortnightly Review an able and suggestive paper on the Law 
of Honour. It does not indeed appear to us to go quite to the 
root of the matter, but it throws much light on a subject which 
can never be devoid of both intellectual and practical interest. We 
do not propose here to criticize the essay in detail; but we shall 
note some of its salient points, and offer such remarks—chiefly by 
way of supplementing the writer’s theory—as seem to be called 
for. There are, he begins by observing, besides the law of honour, 
three distinct standards, always separable in idea, though often 
not separated in fact, by some one or more of which men ordi- 
narily endeavour to regulate their conduct ; we speak, of course, of 
men who acknowledge some rule of life other than that of mere 
selfish inclination. These are the law of the land, the law of right 
or of conscience, and the precepts of a religion claiming to h.ve 
divine authority. The law of the land supplies in any fairly 
governed country a safe, but, from the nature of the case, a very 
imperfect, rule. It is impossible, even supposing it to be desirable, 
out of Utopia, to enforce by legal sanctions the whole range of ethical 
duties; the law is directly concerned with crime, not with vice or 
sin, and the terms are not coextensive. It may indeed be said that in 
the old Pagan ideal loyalty to the State comprised the whole duty 
of man, according to the well-known couplet:—“ Vir bonus est 
quis? Qui consulta patrum, qui leges, juraque servat.” But then 
the Pagan ideal was a very narrow and inadequate one. It scarcely 
recognized the existence of the individual conscience or of the 
sacredness of personality at all; and when these ideas were intro- 
duced or enforced by Christianity, the individual came into conflict 
with the State, and persecution was the consequence. Still, after 
ing allowance forexceptional cases, obedience to the lawis a sound 
principle of action as fur as it goes, but it never covers the whole 
tield of moral obligation. It needs to be enlarged and supplemented 
by the further and higher principle of the unwritten law of con- 
science, however the origin of that principle may be explained, 
which prescribes not simply outward acts, but the motive from 
which they spring. To these must be added, thirdly, the religious 
standard, which is so far from superseding the law of conscience 
or the law of the land that it recognizes and sanctions both ; but it 
laces obedience to them, as well as to the special precepts for which 
it claims the authority of divine revelation, on the higher ground of 
submission to the will of God. It is plain at a glance that the 
law of honour ditfers essentially in kind from all these three. Each 
of them affects to enjoin within its own limits a complete standard 
of duty, and, though civil legislation cannot include all moral 
obligations, it must at least permit nothing immoral. But the 
law of honour enjoins at best certain duties only, arbitrarily selected, 
and belonging to a particular class; it may even prescribe as duties 
what religion or conscience or the State, or all of them, would 

condemn as vices. And thus we read of Sir Lancelot :— 

Tlis honour rooted in dishonour stood, 
And faith unfaithful made him falsely true, 

It constitutes, as commonly understood, the code of “ a gentle- 
man,’ while moral obligation holds good equally of a gentleman 
and a chimney-sweep. Truthfulness and courage, again, are the 
principal virtues which the law of honour requires of a man, 
chastity of a woman; but conscience and religion demand truth- 
fulness and chastity of both sexes alike. Or, in a wider sense, 
honour is the standard of a class, and thus there may be many 
diverse and incongruous standards of honour, as there is said 
to be “‘ honour among thieves.” And thus it might be added, 
though Mr. Freeman has not noticed the illustration, that 
there is a recognized standard of schoolboy honour, which varies 
more or less at different times, and even in different schools; ac- 
cording to which, e.g., formerly veracity was a duty owed to a 
schoolfellow, but not to a master, some kinds of bullying were 
condoned, and fighting was obligatory under certain circumstances, 
as duelling was, till recently, obligatory among men. We do not 
of course mean that a fight at school is at all the same thing 
morally as a duel; far from it. It involves, generally speaking, 
no serious danger to the combatants, and need imply no malice ; 
boys shake hauds before standing up to fight, and may be very 
good friends afterwards. Still there is a certain analogy. Ina 
word, the law of honour is not only imperfect, but sectional ; 
and, according to the dominant spirit. of the particular class con- 
cerned, it may become positively vicious, just as, not so very long 


ago, it prescribed duelling, and still 


though not in England. It is essentially a conventional standard, 
and only accidentally a moral one. 

So far we have been chiefly engaged in izing and ex- 

ding in our own way Mr. Freeman's account of the matter, 

ut surely there is something more to be said. Granted that 
honour represents the ethical standard of a class, as conscience 
represents obedience to an inward law, and civil and religious duty 
obedience to an external law either of God or man, there isa 
further question to be answered. How came the standard of 
honour, as currently interpreted, to grow up? Moralists give a 
definite account, though they are not all agreed in their accounts, 
of the origin and nature of the law of moral obligation, and there 
is still less ambiguity as to the origin of the legal and religious 
claims on obedience. Can no explanation be given of the origin 
and meaning of the law of honour? To say that it is the morality 
or the religion of a gentleman is to describe it by the range of its 
acceptance rather than by its intrinsic character, and leaves 
untouched the question, what is the religion of a_gentle- 
man, and on what principle is it formed? Mr. Freeman 
refers to Burke’s lament over the decay of chivalry; but he 
does not qucte the famous sentence, which may help to 
indicate what Burke understood by the idea of chivalry or 
honour. “It is gone, that sensibility of principle, that chastity of 
honour, which felt a stain like a wound; which inspired courage 
whilst it mitigated ferocity; which ennobled whatever it 
touched, and under which vice itself lost half tts evil by losing 
all tts grossness.” The words we have italicized go far to 
justify Mr. Freeman’s remark that we need not after all so 
much regret that the age of chivalry, in Burke’s sense of 
the term, is past. They might almost be paraphrased by 
reatlirming the Spartan principle that the thing to be deprecated 
is not vice, but its detection. But that is not the point we 
desired to insist upon. ‘The notion that vice loses half its evil 
by losing all its grossness serves to reveal the fundamental distinc- 
tion between the principle of honour and the moral or religious 
| principle of duty. The disgust and humiliation felt by a gentieman. 
, who has been betrayed into the commission of an act held to be 
dishonourable ditiers in kind from the feeling of a good maa who- 
has sinned against his conscience; in the one case the mind is 
simply angry with itself, in the other it has also a sense of fear, 
which points to an external law and a Lawgiver. And why? 
Because in the one case there is a keen consciousness of a derelie- 
tion of duty; in the other case the predominant feeling is of an 
offence against good taste. The Greeks used the same 
term to express the beautiful and the good, but we must 
have risen into a very lofty region of moral contemplation before 
the two can become really identilied. Such was perhaps the 
zbstract ideal of chivalry ; but the practical result is to substitute 
an illusory image of the beauty of virtue for the law of truth 
and right. This, for instance, is the doctrine of Lord Shaftes- 
bury’s Characieristics. He begins by discarding the notions of 
hope and fear, on the plea that men are not “to be bribed or terri-- 
Jied iuto honest practice,’ and then proceeds to compare the pain 
occasioned by wrongdoing, properly understood, to the pain of & 
nuusical ear at hearing an instrument out of tune. “ "Twere to be 
wished we had the same regard to a riyAt taste in life and manners. 
If civility and humanity be a taste, if brutality, insolence, riot, be 
in the same manner a taste... who would not endeavour to 
force natureas welliu this respect as in what relates to a taste or judg- 
ment in otherarts and scieuces?” And he expressly contrasts this 
taste with “ what we call principle,” as “ that which governs men,” 
aud ought to govern them. Clearly on this theory vice would lose 
half, or more than half, its evil, if it lost its grossness. True it is, 
no doubt, that the standard of good taste, faithfully observed, 
would lead in many respects to the same course of action as the- 
law of couscience or of Christian principle. It has often been ob- 
served that St. Paul’s model of Evangelical perfection includes the 
typical character of a gentleman ; yet to this day the gentleman is 
the creution rather of culture than of Christianity, for it is easier 
to conform to a conventional standard of good taste than to an 
inward law. 

We have no room to pursue the inquiry further here, but a word 
may be added, in conclusion, as to the practical advantages and 
disadvantages of the law of honour as an element in the guidance 
of human conduct. Mr. Freeman almost speaks as if he 
viewed it as an unmixed evil, and an evil it may and often 
does become in practice; but considered in itself it is faulty 
| mainly through its imperfection. The range of duties which 
| it embraces is a very limited one, and the motive proposed. 
| is inadequate if not mistaken. But still an inadequate motive 
| 


is better than none, and the law of honour has uently 

done good service by restraining some forms of vice, while it 

may pave the way for the observance of a higher principle of duty;. 
| provided always that it is not suffered, not merely to ~ a the place: 
| of that higher law, but to contravene it. To revert to our former 
| illustration of schoolboy honour. When Dr. Arnold succeeded in 
| getting the principle acknowledged at Rugby, which has since 
| spread to other public schools also, that “it was a shame to tell 
| Arnold a lie because he always believed it,” this elevation of 
' the moral standard of school life was a clear gain. It is best of 
| course that boys should speak the truth pie: Ky sed it isa duty 
| todo so; but that the public opinion of their own community 
| should enforce on them the honourable obligation of showing 
| themselves trustworthy because they are trusted i$ at least very 
| preferable to the maintenance of the old and —— 


prescribes it in some countries, | immoral standard of honour, according to which lies 
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to a master count for nothing. Taking the world as it | 
is, we may well doubt whether more would not be lost than gained 
by the evanescence of the standard of honour whether among boys | 
or men. Certainly if the Christian rule of duty was invariably | 
ee Yee and obeyed, this lower and imperfect principle of action 
would insensibly disappear; but, until that happy but, we may 
fear, somewhat distant pac arrives, even a faulty and imperfect 
motive may serve a usefulend. After all, the true Christian will 
always behaveas a gentleman, though the converse does not equally 
hold good. Chivalry did something to soften the manners of 
a rude age, and in its modern form of the law of honour it places 
some restraint, however partial and inadequate, on the vices of an 
age of refinement. 


PRESIDENTIAL ELECTIONS. 


T is somewhat curious that, amidst all the speculation which 
has been caused by the singular position of aifairs with regard 
to the election of the American President, the most simple and 
constitutional proposal of all should be found hid in an obscure 
corner of the Times, “ ‘An American’ writes.” And what he 
writes comes, from the constitutional side, simply to this, that the 
uestion may be solved by the electors for once electing. His 
ort letter runs thus :— 

The expedient given in the Times of Friday morning for the election of 
Tilden as President of the United States of America—namely, choice by 
the House of Representatives, is not the only one, or even the simplest, by 
which this end may be attained without any taint of illegality. ‘lhe Con- 
stitution supposes that the choice of President rests with the College of 
Electors, and there is no legal impediment to their choosing either candi- 
date. ‘They are pledged to their parties to vote for certain individuals, but 
aoe opinion and party consent may release them from the obligation. 

n the North there is much less apprehension of Mr. Tilden than of his co- 
nominee for Vice-President, whose views on the circulation are not favour- 
ably regarded in the North. If the Electoral College should decide to elect 
Mr. Tilden, and the Republican candidate tor Vice-President, enough votes 
might be cast to accomplish this object and prevent any legal complication, 
and even conciliate public opinion in the North. 


This makes one indeed begin to think over the whole matter from 
the beginning, and to run over the whole history of the manner of 
electing the American President. There is no other case in which 
an ingenious calculation, and something more than an ingenious 
calculation, has been so utterly baffled. The founders of the Con- 
stitution designed a very different mode of election from that- 
which is practically in use, and though their designs have more 
me come to nothing on this point than on any other, 
it cannot be said that their expectations were at all unreasonable 


in themselves. Alexander Hamilton’s paper on the election of the 
President, which stands as No. 68 of the Federalist, explains the 
objects with which the way of choosing the President was fixed 
upon, and shows that he had not the slightest notion of the way in 
which the system would practically come to work. He remarks 
that “ the mode of appointment of the chief magistrates of the 
United States is almost the only part of the system of any con- 
sequence which has escaped without severe censure, or which has 
received the slightest mark of approbation from its opponents.” 
He adds, “ I venture somewhat further, and hesitate not to affirm 
that, if the manner of it be not perfect, it is at least excellent. It 
unites in an eminent degree all the advantages, the union of which 
was to be wished for.” The notion of Hamilton was that, without 
having a direct popular election, “ the sense of the people should,” 
in his words, “ operate in the choice of the person to whom so im- 
portant a trust was to be confided.” The election was not to be 
made by the Federal Legislature; he hardly discusses that possi- 
bility, which would indeed have been quite inconsistent with the 
whole theory of the Presidential office. The Executive and the 
Legislature were to be independent bodies. The election was to 
be a popular one; that is, it was to express the general feeling of 
the people at the time ; hut it was not to be made by direct popular 
election. Hamilton feared that the direct popular election of the 
chief magistrate might give rise to tumult and disorder. He 
thought that such tumult and disorder would be less likely to 
happen in the choice of several intermediate electors than in the 
actual choice of the President himself. On the other hand, he 
wishes to hinder “ cabal, intrigue, and corruption.” These, he thinks, 
might happen in the case of any “ pre-existing bodies of men ”—a 
hrase which of course takes in both the Federal Legislature and the 
cislatures of the seyeral States. He holds that such bodies 
would be more open to corrupt influences, from foreign powers or 
otherwise, than a body of men chosen specially for the purpose, 
whom, he says, there would not be time to corrupt. He thinks 
it also important to shut out all persons who might be sup- 
posed to have any special devotion to the President fur the 
time being, among whom he counts Senators, Representatives, and 
all persons holding any office of profit or trust under the United 
States. All of these are actually shut out by the Constitution. 
His belief was that the people would make a discreet choice of 
electors, and that the electors would make a discreet choice of a 
President. His words are:— 

It was desirable that the sense of the people should operate in the choice 
of the person to whom so important a trust should be confided. This end 
will be answered by committing the right of making it, not to any pre- 
established body, but to men chosen by the people for the special purpose 
and at the particular conjuncture. 

It was equally desirable that the immediate election should be made by 
men most capable of analysing the qualiti adapted to the station, and 


Acting under circumstances favo' to deliberation, and to a judicious 


combination of all the reasons that were proper to govern their choice. A 
smali number of persons, selected by their fellow-citizens from the general 
mass, will be most likely to possess the information and discernment re- 
quisite to so complicr.ed an investigation. 


Further on he says :— 


Without corrupting the body of the p-ople, the immediate agents in the 
election will at least enter upon the task free from any sinister bias. 
Their transient existence and their detached situation already noticed 
afford a satisfactory prospect of their continuing so to the conclusion of it. 
The business of corruption, when it is to embrace so considerable a body of 
men, requires time as well as means. Nor would it be found easy suddenly 
to embark them, dispersed as they would be over thirteen States, in any 
combinations founded upon motives which, though they could not be pro- 
perly denominated corrupt, might yet be of a nature to mislead them from 
their duty. 


The question of the re-eligibility of the President Hamilton dis- 
cusses elsewhere, deciding in its favour. He here speaks of it in its 
bearing on the mode of the Presidential election. If the President 


| was to be capable of re-election, it was specially desirable that the | 
_ power of re-electing him or not should be placed in the hands of 


such a body of men as he supposes. His words are:— 

Another and no less important desideratum was that the executive 
should be independent for his continuance in ofiice on all but the people 
themselves. He might otherwise be tempted to sacrifice his duty to his 
complaisance for those whose favour was necessary to the duration of his 
official consequence. This advantage will also be secured by making his re- 
election depend on a special body deputed by the society for the single pur- 
pose of making the important choice. 

In all this there is a great deal of wisdom, granting the one 
point which Hamilton and everybody else at the time seem 
to have taken for granted. They all seem to have taken 
it for granted—so completely taken it for granted as not to 
discuss the possibility of anything else—that the electors really 
would elect. If they had not expected that the inter- 
mediate body would exercise a discretion of their own, the 
founders of the Constitution would certainly not have invented 
such an intermediate body. Their notion was that the electors 
would freely discuss and deliberate, and that each man would 
vote for the candidate whom he personally believed to be best 
fitted for the place. Hamilton conceived a state of things in which 
the electors would represent the general feeling of the people at 
the time; in which a majority of them would express the general 
wishes of the majority of the people, but in which they would go to 
the work of election altogether unfettered by instructions as to 
particular persons. Nor was the expectation at all an unreasonable 
one. It was what might be fairly expected to happen in any com- 
munity which was not yet broadly divided into two strongly 
marked political parties. ‘The case is the same as that of inter- 
mediate election for any other purpose, say for Parliamentary repre- 
sentatives. Where there are nosharp political differences, where 
the questions are likely to be less as to ends than as to the adapta- 
tion of means to ends, it is quite intelligible that election by chosen 
electors may give a better representative body than direct popular 
election. Lut as soon as sharply marked and organized political 
parties arise, it is no use asking whether the intermediate election 
will or will not provide a better representative body ; for the inter- 
mediate election will come to be a mere form. The only question 
asked of the intermediate electors, the only instructions given to 
them, will be for whom they will vote at the final election. In 
the present condition of England or of the United States such a 
process would be an empty and cumbrous fourm. In Norway we 
can well understand that it may be otherwise. 

So it has been with the American Presidency. The founders 
of the Constitution believed that the people would elect men whom 
they could trust, men who represented theirgeneral political wishes, 
and would leave it to them freely to choose a President. As it has 
happened, the provision of the Constitution of which Hamilton 
could say that it was the one which was most generally approved 
is the one which has most utterly broken down. The election of 
electors has become a mere form. The electors exercise no dis- 
cretion ; they simply vote for the man of their party, the man for 
whom they are chosen to vote. So far as any deliberation takes 
place, it is not among the constitutional electors who finally choose 
the President, but in the extra-constitutional “caucuses” which 
settle who are to be the candidates of the several parties, The 
elector comes with his mind already made up, to vote for the 
candidate on whom his party has decided. Indeed it is not mere] 
that his mind is made up to vote for Tilden or for Hayes; it would, 
in the now received political morality, be a breach of faith if he 
voted otherwise. The late rumour that one elector was likely so to 
do, and so to decide the choice of the President, was, whether true 
or false, not the least singular feature in the strange state of things 
which has come about. Setting aside this one strange chance, the 
rule that the choice of the electors settles the choice of the Presi- 
dent is so thoroughly taken for granted that popular language has 
adapted itself to what is the practical aspect of the case. We 
hear that Tilden or Hayes has carried such a State. That means 
that that State has elected electors who must, unless they break 
their faith to their party, vote for Tilden or tor Hayes. Yet, as 
far as the law goes, these electors may vote according to their 
personal discretion, for Tilden or Hayes or any one else that they 
choose. But the possibility of their doing so is not taken into 
consideration. It is assumed that the popular vote, the vote for 
the electors, decides the vote for the President whom those 
electors are to choose. In popular speech the election of electors 
is often spoken of as the election of the President. And so it prac- 
tically is, with one important qualification. 1t is always possible— 
indeed, it seems not very unlikely to happen in the present case— 
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that a President may be chosen who has not the popular vote in 
his favour. This is no more than may always happen in any 
representative body. The majority who carry a measure may have 
been chosen by small majorities in their several constituencies, 
while the minority who vainly oppose it may have been chosen by 
large majorities, and may reall ee a majority of the people. 
Let representation be ever so closely apportioned to population, let 


there be universal suffrage and equal electoral districts, still there is 
always the chance that the minority may in this way get the 
upper hand. 


he Correspondent of the Times suggests that the electors should 
act for themselves, and the action which he suggests, that of 
choosing Mr. Tilden for President and Mr. Hayes for Vice- 
President,“is quite in conformity with precedents in the best 
days of the Union. Before — words can y rinted, the 
suggestion may very likely have passed out of the range of 
poontieal polities ; bat it is not the less worthy of notice that 
the suggestion that the electors should do what the Constitution 
really means them to do now seems something strange and 
novel. The history of Presidential elections isin truth a very 
remarkable chapter in the history of political institutions. A 
mode of election not a hundred years old has for years been as 
utterly antiquated, as shorn of practical meaning, as if it had 
dated from the very earliest times. The foresight of some of the 
wisest of mankind has in this matter been utterly at fault. It 
never came into their heads that their elaborate scheme of election 
would really come to nothing, and that very soon. How much 
things have changed since the American Constitution was drawn 
up appears from another fact. The authors of the Federalist, in 
comparing the President with the King of Great Britain, in 
pointing out how much smaller are the powers of the President, 
seem never to conceive the existence of any kind of ministerial 
control over either of them. They conceive the King as bound 
indeed by the law, but as able to exercise such authority as the 
law gives him in whatever way may seem right to him personally. 
So wrote Blackstone and De Lolme. In practice, the balance of 
authority lies the other way. The President is far more fettered 
by his Ministers than the founders of the Constitution ever meant 
him to be; but he is not nearly so much fettered as a constitu- 
tional King. 

Two points may be noticed as to the original mode of election. 
Hamiltonconceives that the electors will deliberate; but they could 
deliberate only in their several States. It might thus happen that each 
State should vote for a separate pair, President = Vice-Presi- 
dent. One provision of the Constitution is aimed at the tendency 
into which this might grow to mere local voting. Each elector 
must give one vote for a candidate not of his own State. But it 
was evidently expected that votes would be given for many candi- 
dates, as it is provided that, under certain circumstances, the House 
of Representatives shall choose from among the five candidates 
highest on the list. 

Sonat , Hamilton supposes that the election of electors will 
be a popular one. But the Constitution does not necessarily make 
itso. ‘* Each State shall appoint, in such measure as the Legisla- 
ture thereof may direct, a number of electors,” &c. According to 
this provision, in South Carolina the electors used to be elected, not 
by the people, but by the State Legislature. This came near to one 
of the things to which Hamilton objects, election by a pre-esta- 
blished body. 

Thirdly, in the original scheme of election, each elector voted 
for two candidates, without naming them as President or Vice- 
President. The candidate who had most votes, allowing for the 
intervention of the House of Representatives in certain cases, was 
President ; he who came next was Vice-President. This implies 
a much higher notion of the Vice-President’s office than prevailed 
afterwards. But, as the Vice-President is always a possible Pre- 
sident, it does not seem too high a notion. It is the notion which 
the Correspondent of the Times, as he proposes to give Mr. Tilden the 
first place, and Mr. Hayes the second, would now carry out. 


THE CATTLE SHOW. 


hy exhibition of cattle and implements at Islington is 
thoroughly national in more senses than one. From the 
time when the idea of these shows originated, at the end of the 
last century, England has been a great cattle-breeding country. 


Eighty years ago there were relatively as many enthusiastic | 


agriculturists as there are now among the aristocracy and 
landed proprietors in general. ‘io the squire with a comfortable 
rent-roll, the home farm with its sheltered and well-watered 
inclosures was an hereditary occupation or amusement. He lost 
money by it, or he made money by it, as the case might be; but it 
was there perhaps that he most thoroughly enjoyed himself. In 
winter, in wet, or on an off-day in the shooting season, he visited 
the feeding-stalls or the home fields; and when he had grown 
somewhat too corpulent to go as straight to hounds as he used to 
do, it was on his farming operations that he naturally fell back. 
As for the lairds over the Northern border, farmi 

rearing filled a still greater space in their existence. Frequently it 
was more of an object with them to make the two ends meet, 
and to get a fair tenant's rent besides out of the land they kept 
in their own hands. Generally speaking, when they had enterprise 
together with credit or capital, they found that they had moor- 
land and woodland that was worth reclaiming; and it was their 


and stock- | 


habit to break up the soil, and to till or to pasture it, before ad- 
vertising it in the market and letting it to eligible tenants. So 
that even eighty years ago a great deal of cattle-breeding was 
carried on by men of easy means who looked to fame as well as 
to profit. Some of the best-known local breeds perhaps fell as 
little short of perfection as they do now. There were renowned 
herds of Herefords and shorthorns, of Ayrshires and polled 
Aberdeen and Angus, when the Smithfield Club advertised its 
opening exhibition in a cramped stable-yard close to the Smith- 
field Market. But sincc then the breeding trade has been 
enormously developed, and the rivalry has become more and more 
severe. It is not only that wealthy landed patricians ride 
their favourite hobby-horse more violently than ever, and are 
grown more lavish as to the money they expend on it. It is 
not only that the Royal heirs and descendants of “‘ Farmer George” 
profess to inherit the tastes of that venerable monarch, and that 
the produce of Sandringham and the Windsor Home Farm is 
almost invariably to be found competing in any gathering of 
cattle. But now we havea highly educated and important class of 
wealthy tenant-farmers who make it their pride to win reputation 
in the shape of cups and commendation, as it is their business to 
make fortunes. A leading prize carried off at one of the grand 
meetings means something incalculably more than its bare money 
value, or the number of pounds sterling it may add to the sellin 
rice of the particular winner. It brings into notoriety the herd 
from which the favoured animal comes, so that increasing sums are 
commanded at those annual sales of surplus stock which draw 
purchasers from all parts of the country. Pedigrees already long 
and famous shine with a yet more resplendent lustre, until ther 
reputation spreads down the valley of the Danube and beyond the 
seas to the prairies of America. And although the animals that 
fetch the highest fancy prices are kept for stock-getting pur 
and would cost my reread nearly as much, were they ps 
on the table, as the nightingale tongues of the Roman gourmands, 
yet after all the chief end of cattle is to be eaten, and prime 
sirloins and briskets are the ultimate aim of the speculator. 

At such a show as that which has this week been open at Islington 
one sees thetriumphs of unstintedexpenditure. Youneed not beacon- 
noisseur to appreciate vaguely the magnificent points of the tenants 
of the stalls as you look over the broad expanse of gently undulating 
back, the magnificently massive quarters, the well ribbed-up loins, 
and the squarely symmetrical framework which carries that solid 
burden of flesh. It takes but a slight effort of the fancy to 
strip off the hide, to break up the animal, and to figure to your- 
self the Brobdi ian joints, with the picturesque admixture 
of fat and lean, as they will seen next week displayed 
as trophies in the shop-fronts of the enterprising trades- 
men who have purchased them. Glance aside round the 
subsidiary objects exhibited in the inclosures, and you may trace 
the rise and progress of the scientific development of the cattle. 
You see samples of those patent manures and artificial prepara- 
tions of sewage that have enriched the pastures on which the 
animals have ted. You may study the quality, composition, and 
texture of the various preparations that tempt their appetites, 
and examine the latest modern refinements on the succulent 
oilcake. You see ingeniously simple arrangements of machinery 
intended to spare the stall-fed monsters the labour of over- 
severe mastication, and to lighten the indispensable labour 
of digestion. Some t and successful authorities, we 
may remark in passing, prefer to leave nature and appetite to 
grapple unassisted with the turnips and mangolds; and among 
these authorities, we believe, is the celebrated Aberdonian, Mr. 
McCombie. But, after all, when you have admired and marvelled, 
what strikes one in such stock-yards as those of Islington or 
Birmingham is that the stock that is shown there has been raised for 
the few and not for the many. A man who can afford to deal with 
a fashionable butcher without troubling himself over the items in 
the bills need have no apprehensions of any perceptible degeneracy 
in his Aberdeenshire sirloins and his saddles of Southdown. There 
is a close corporation of high-class salesmen who can always 
find it worth their while to give extravagant prices to the great 
breeders by way of an advertisement which must pay them 
excellently. There are plenty of people who will always prefer 
to deal in the dearest market; and if they have the money 
to spare, they are possibly right. They mey reasonably 
argue that, if they can afford to pay an extra twopence or four- 
pence a pound, it is better to pay it, in order that they may make 
quite sure of joints of the primest quality. The London Clubs re- 
present this class of fastidious and extravagant customers. So long 
as the Committee goes to certain butchers whom we could name, 
they may turn a deaf ear to grumblers. Against any remonstrance as 
to inferior quality, they may shelter themselves behind the fashion- 
able reputation uf their tradesman; while, if they sent their clerk 
of the kitchen to cheapen meat in the open market, they might 
be voted out of office as incompetent or over-parsimonious. 

But the practical question with most of us is how we may best 
combine quality with economy in days when the great body of 
the well-paid working-classes consume far more meat than their 
fathers did. With anxious inquirers and close calculators of 
straitened means, the current prices of the retail meat vendors are 
a standing grievance. It is continually urged, and there is much 
truth in the complaint, that the changes of the wholesale markets 
are all against the buyer. If there is a drought or a murrain, if 
pasturage runs short and root crops fail to come up, if cattle sicken 
or have to be indiscriminately slaughtered, although there 
may be a glut for the moment, yet sooner or later meat is 
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sure to go up by leaps and bounds. But if, on the other hand 
there is a series of fat years, when grass is running to seed 
and turnips are going a-begging, there is no corresponding reaction. 
The vendors, faithful to the interests of their class or corporation, 
rarely attempt to undersell each other. The co-operative system 
has been tried by way of corrective, but it cannot besaid that thus 
far it has answered the desired purpose. Colonial preserved meats 
have been puffed indefatigably ; congresses of invited guests have 
expressed unqualified approval of them at advertising banquets ; 
a occasionally they have been heartily recommended by perfectly 
disinterested’ persons. Still, comparatively cheap and presumably 
wholesome as they are, they have failed to establish any hold on 
the tastes of the consuming public. The factis, we have all a pre- 
possession, well or ill founded, in favour of fresh-killed meat, and 
those who can least afford to be nice are often found by experience 
to be the most fastidious. This being so, it certainly seems 
strange that, in the present advanced state of science and in the 
extraordinary activity of ingenious invention, the obvious problem 
of combining economy in imported produce with reasonable quality 
should not have been solved before now. An animal fattened on 
an English farm must fetch a very considerable price in order to 
repay his breeder ; but in the meantime there is meat in abundance 
to be had almost for the cost of transit on some of the finest 
natural pasture-lands in the world. We do not know what may 
be the tariff on the Lower Danube since Servia has been at 
war, and Bulgaria has been wasted, and army contractors have 
gone on regular cattle-buying expeditions. But we know that 
not very long ago a prime ox could be bought in Roumania 
or Bulgaria for 5/. or less; and for many years it has been 
found to pay to send weekly draughts from the Hungarian herds 
direct by railway to the Paris slaughterhouses. Vast droves 
of cattle run wild on the great plains by the River Plate, and when 
the animals have been bought at a trifle a head, they may be 
driven on foot to the wharts where they can be shipped. We do 
not say that when they are taken over from the charge of their 
Guacho herdsmen they would meet the critical approval of a first- 
class English butcher. The climate they live in and the amount 
of galloping exercise they take are scarcely favourable to their 
laying on fat. But, according to all that we have ever had an 
opportunity of learning, they have admirable constitutional capa- 
bilities, and a short course of English roots and grasses after their 
sea passage ought quickly to make them marketable and profitable. 
It is said that ventures have been made in the way of bringing 
them over, and that these ventures have been far from unsuccessful. 
The South Americans have been sold to fatteners on this side of 
the Atlantic at prices which have remunerated the shippers. 
Of course any animal must lose flesh in a voyage, when the 
chances of rough weather and consequent sea-sickness amount to a 
certainty. But if the beast can pick up again proportionately 
fast, and lay on flesh and fat under novel conditions of coolness 
of temperature and the luxuries of stall-feeding, the sufferings 
of the long sea voyage would only represent a certain moderate 
addition to the prime cost and the freight. If the import business 
can once be e to pay, and if the foreign meat is of such a 
quality that it is impossible for fair judges to distinguish it from 
somewhat inferior home-bred, then we may look to see the 
traffic assume large proportions sooner or later, in which case it 
would quickly bring our butchers to reason. We see no reason to 
despair of one day witnessing in London a show of foreign cattle 
that will be the visible sign of a more economical era in eating. 
And while we are quite alive to the attractive and gratifying 
features of this week's Islington show, and though we should be 
sorry to see its glories pale before the competition of foreign im- 
porters, yet we hope that it may be destined to have some day a 
companion, if not a rival, when the companion will probably be 
the more picturesque of the two. 


THE AUSTRO-HUNGARIAN BANK QUESTION. 


A FINANCIAL dispute between the two halves of the Austro- 
Hungarian monarchy, which in ordinary times would excite 
ebroad only a speculative interest as illustrating afresh the diffi- 
culties inherent in the dual system of government, is raised by the 
condition of Eastern Europe to the rank of an important political 
event. In determining the policy which it will pursue towards 
Turkey, the Russian Government must necessarily take into 
account the sentiments of the Austro-Hungarian people, and the 
promptitude, energy, and effect with which they are able to make 
those sentiments respected. But if it is seen that the dual Empire 
is so divided that a violent quarrel between Austria and Hungary 
is a possible contingency, or that, even if such a quarrel does not 
actually occur, one or the other may be tempted to thwart the 
— of the Imperial Chancellor, or to carry out only in a half- 
earted and perfunctory manner the decisions at which he ma’ 

arrive, it is clear that the or san of Francis Josep 

would speak with diminished influence at the Conference, and 
that considerations as to what Austro-Hungary might do 
would have less weight in the ultimate resolutions of the Russian 
Government. It is possible even that a sense of home ditli- 
culties might cause Count Andrassy to take an undecided course 
at the critical moment when a resolute attitude would be calcu- 
lated to avert war. But it is not only as regards its influence 
upon the Foreign Office and = the councils of the Ozar that 
tnis dispute is of importance. it be not speedily settled, it can- 


not fail to test very severely the stability of the existing constitu- 
tional arrangements. The Emperor Francis Joseph has endeavoured 
loyally to out the settlement of 1867. But at a moment like 
the present, when he may suddenly be called upon to fight for the 
very existence of his Empire, he may well be pardoned if he grows 
impatient of a system which can be kept working only by his con- 
stant personal interposition, which repeatedly drags him from 
Vienna to Pesth, and from Pesth back again to Vienna, and which, 
in the most dangerous crisis he has known since the Prussians were 
marching upon his capital, distracts his attention from the affairs 
of the East. And though he may know how to control an excusable 
impatience, there will be no lack of counsellors to him to get 
rid of a machinery so unworkable and so distasteful to a very 
large proportion of his subjects. The Ozechs of Bohemia and the 
South Slavonians of Hungary will receive encouragement to press 
their own claims and to denounce the pretensions of German and 
Magyar. The Ultramontanes, who can forgive neither Hungary 
for its alliance with Prince Bismarck nor Austria for its disregard 
of the Concordat, and the Absolutists, who long for a return to 
the old days before newfangled Liberal doctrines had found a 
footing in the Empire, will advise him to break through checks 
which prevent him from watching over the welfare of his dominions. 
Lastly, the military chiefs and Court circles, who have a leader in 
a member of the Imperial family itself, and who pant for an oppor- 
tunity to revenge Sadowa, will vaunt the friendship of Russia, or 
point to the mission of Austria to civilize the East. All these 
dangers and possibilities must be thoroughly well known to the 
majorities in the Vienna Reichsrath and the Hungarian Diet, and 
we cannot suppose, therefore, that these Assemblies will push 
matters to extremities. For the moment, however, the prospect 
of an agreement appears remote. Two of the Cisleithan Ministers 
have visited Pesth, and under the presidency of the Emperor have 
had conferences with M. Tisza and some of his colleagues. But 
they have returned to Vienna without being able to obtain a single 
concession. It would seem, therefore, that if a settlement is to 
attained, Austria must give way. But the majority in the Reichs- 
rath is hardly yet in a temper to do that. 

Two or three months ago we sketched the history of the negotia- 
tions by the two Ministries for the revision of the compromise of 
1867, and we need now only remind the reader that the points of 

i ment were three. Hungary required that she should get credit. 
for the import duties on articles consumed within the dominions of 
the Crown of St. Stephen, threatening, in case of refusal, that she 
would erect an internal line of custom-houses all along her frontier ; 
and she further demanded that her right to charter a State Bank of 
her own should be admitted. Austria, on the other hand, where the 
Protectionists are for the present all-powerful, desired to obtain 
the consent of Free-trade Hungary to an enhancement of the tariff 
in the new commercial treaties under After a 
great many conferences, which ended in nothing, Hungary at last 
gave way A the matter of the import duties om the commercial 
treaties, on condition that Austria yielded the essential points of 
her demands regarding the Bank. It was moreover stipulated 
that the whole convention should be regarded as one transaction, 
and that Bills carrying out its various articles should be 
submitted simultaneously in January next to both Legislatures ; 
until then the details were not to be made known. But the 
Bill relating to the Bank had to be drawn up without delay, 
and submitted to the National Bank of Vienna. By some means 
or other the Neue Freie Presse got possession of a copy and pub- 
lished it. The publication caused a quite unexpected excitement, 
which was increased by the refusal of the Naticnal Bank to accept 
the arrangement. The constitutionul—that is, the Ministerial— 
party questioned the Finance Minister in one of the Clubs, and he 
gave an answer which was understood in Hungary to be a re- 
pudiation of the agreement as to the unity of the settlement, 
which in turn caused great excitement in Pesth. The Ministers 
there, indeed, assumed such an attitude that the Emperor sum~- 
moned two of the Austrian Ministers in the hope of arranging the 
difference ; but thus far without effect. Evidently the Hungarians 
consider that an attempt has been made to overreach them. The 
suspicion is, of course, without foundation; but, whatever the 
can advance in they can advance very 
much—there is no meeting the t a in is a in, 
As to the terms of the” in the 
National Bank of Vienna at present has the sole right of issuing 
notes throughout the dominions of the Hapsburgs. ‘The Bank was 
founded in 1816, when the long war against France had exhausted 
the credit of the Government, for the purpose of helping the 
Government out of its financial difficulties, And it must be 
confessed that it loyally endeavoured to do so. The last 
time the Bank Charter was renewed, the Hungarian Con- 
stitution was in abeyance. The charter, therefore, has never 
been confirmed by Hu , and consequently she denies its 
validity within the dominions of her Crown. Further, the 
Imperial Government owes the Bank 8,000,000/. sterling. This 
debt, for a similar reason, Hun refuses to recognize. Aud, 
lastly, Hungary, which in the short period of her independence 
has managed to run recklessly into debt, covets for herself so con- 
venient an instrument as the National Bank has proved to be to the 
Imperial Government. The National Bank, the Hungarians allege, is 
the of circles in Vienna and of 
prejudices hostile to Hungary, and consequently it has neglec 
a even sacrificed, the interests of the ki ve For all a 
reasons the Hungarians at first insis on having a Bank 
of their own. So conflicting were the views of the two 
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halves of the Empire on this subject in 1867, that it was found 
impossible to come to an agreement; and when the negotiations 
for revision were begun nearly two years ago, there seemed no 
nearer approach to a settlement. But at last it was decided to 

ply to the Bank the dual system already in force in the Empire. 
The stipulation was that there was to be one pene Company 
domiciled at Vienna, which should be bound to establish two prin- 
cipal banks—one at Vienna, the other at Buda-Pesth. Each of these 
should be supreme over the branches in its division of the monarchy, 
and each should have a board of Directors, consisting exclusively 
of shareholders belonging to that division, and presided over by a 
Vice-Governor appointed by the Emperor, on the recommendation 
of the competent I'inance Minister. Over these at Vienna was to be 
a central Board of Directors, consisting of the Vice-~Governors, of six 
of the local Directors, and of two nominated Directors, the Chairman 
or Governor to be appointed on the recommendation of the two 
Finance Ministers. Ro this Board all acts of the local Boards 
affecting the common interests of the Company were to be sub- 
mitted, and a Committee of the Board was to be empowered to pro- 
vide for cases of emergency. This Banking Company should receive 
the exclusive right of note issue, the notes to be apportioned in 
the proportion of 70 per cent. to Austria and 30 per cent. to 
Hungary. Moreover, the existing debt of 8,000,000/. was to be 
taken over by this Company and to bear no interest, and the profits 
were to be divided between the shareholders and the State in this 
manner. The shareholders were first to be entitled to 5 per cent. 
on their shares; then 10 per cent. of the remainder was to be set 
aside as a reserve ; and, lastly, the surplus was to be divided equally 
between shareholders and State, until the shareholders’ dividend 
reached 10 percent., after which the State was totakethree florins for 
‘every one taken by the shareholders, Lastly, the National Bank was 
to have the option of carrying the scheme into execution. It will 
be seen that the plan was almost a copy of the political organi- 
zation of the Empire. In its commercial aspects it was modelled 
on the bank legislation of Germany, but on account of the debt 
somewhat more liberal terms than the German were offered to the 


shareholders, 

It would the reader to go into the reasons which have 
determined the National Bank to .¥ the scheme. Ostensibly, 
at any rate, they are commercial. It is of more importance to 
inquire why a question to the general 
public should create a political ferment on both sides of the 
Peitha. The explanation is to be found in the economical and 

litical condition of the Empire. The very reasons, in fact, which 
induce the Hungarians so strongly to insist upon this project 
make the Austrians object to it. The Hungarian Government, as we 
havesaid, has been exceedingly extravagant during the past ten years, 
and the Austrians fear putting into its hands fresh facilities for ob- 
-taining credit. The dust system, they allege, will furnish no check. 
The Central Board of Directors will have merely nominal powers. 
The local Boards will have all real authority. The Hungarians, 
therefore, tically obtain their utmost demands. The Pesth 
Board will consist of mere nominees of the Hungarian Govern- 
ment, and will do its bidding. But in that case the solvency of 
the Austrian Bank will be imperilled, as it will be indissolubly 
limked to the Pesth concern. Thus Austria may be plunged in 
disaster without any fault of its own. Moreover, the Austrians 
are most anxious toresume specie payments. If peace is preserved, 
and if the present arrangement is maintained, they flatter them- 
selves that resumption is possible in the course of a very few 
years. Butif H obtains power to issue inconvertible paper 
at pleasure, the hope of resumption must be indefinitely postponed. 
Further, they fear that the issue of such paper will depreciate the 
note to a serious extent, which would irretrievably damage A ustrian 
-eredit and di Austrian business. And, lastly, it is perhaps 
not uncharitable to assume that the Protectionists hope by raising 
difficulties on this question to wring from the Hungarians further 
concessions in to the new tariff. No doubt also there is 
an honest belief that the dual system is inapplicable to banking. 
The world has never yet seen two head banks conducted at 


usually so uninteresting 


a wide distance from one another by nominally the same 
Company, but by independent Boards, each of which had power 
to the credit of the Company to_the full extent of its 


resources, and even beyond them. Austria is but just recover- 
ing from a crisis of nearly four years’ continuance, which has spread 
suffering and distress throughout the Empire. It is not strange, 
therefore, that her people should shrink from novelties in banking 
which have nowhere else been ventured upon. But, however 
sound these objections, or some of them at least, may be, it would 

folly on account of them to cause a breach between the two 
halves of the Empire. 


WINTER EXHIBITIONS OF OIL-PAINTINGS. 


A= the oil pictures at the rooms of the Society of British | 
Artists that first catch the attention on entering, we may | 
notice Mr. T. B. Hardy's “ Waiting for the Turn of the Tide, 
Ca » Pas de Calais” (7), for the good effect of the grey light 
and the transparency of the water. The figures are somewhat in- 
distinct. Mr. Lewis's street-scene at Dinan (14) is very bright and | 
picturesque; and in Mr. Breach’s “Highland Cattle” (31) the | 
cattle and the lowering sky at the back are painted with great 
truth, but the water is of the most conventional kind and strangely 


hard. The same fault is more strongly observed in another kind 


of water in Mr. Landells’s “Old Houses, Lambeth ” (19), of which 
the best that can be said is that it may have some value as a record 
of what the place looked like before the Southern Embankment 
was thought of. A large figure-picture by M. Gustave Girardot 
(10), representing a scene in the Fuir Maid of Perth, cannot be 
said to justify its existence. The whole colouring is extremely 
disagreeable and raw, the girl’s head is like an ill-painted wax 
doll’s, and Henry reminds one of a barber's block, Mr. Campion’s 
“In the Woods near Sévres” (49) is a clever piece after the 
manner of Corot. Miss C. J. Weeks’s head of an old man “ Four 
Score Years and Ten” (37) has real feeling and merit. The paint- 
ing is, probably from a misdirected attempt at force, a little 
smudgy, but the eyes are full of meaning, and the effect is very 
lifelike and striking, Miss HH. Montalba’s “ Landscape, 
Naas, Sweden” (89), is remarkable for the delicacy and 
truth with which the light is treated, but the figure of 


a girl driving a flock of geese is curiously stiff. The 
same defect is found in the painter's “ Winter” (156), where 
also the snow is unlike any substance that exists. In “ By the 


Mouth of the Harbour” (66), Mr. H.S. Marks has produced a 
very bright and pleasant picture out of nothing more than a blue 
strip of water with a boat moored in it, beyond which is seen a 
small stretch of sandy grass with two low black huts showing 
against a blue sky dotted with white clouds. Sir Francis 
Grant exhibits a large picture (163) of the Duke of Cambridge at 
the battle of Alma, with several portrait figures and a representa- 
tion of part of the battle. But for the title of the picture one 
might imagine, from the want of any expression but boredom in the 
rincipal personages, that the affair was a sham fight. One of the 
st pictures in the large room is Miss N. 8. Tovey’s “* With the 
Past” (194), an extremely fine head of a man, presumably an 
artist, full of a train of thought aroused by the ancient bas-relief 
under which he is sitting. ‘The painting is firm and clear, the face 
charged with a nobleness of mind, and distinguished by the imagi- 
nation and control that accompany creative power. In the same 
room is an imposing little figure (65) of a Standard Bearer, by Sir 
John Gilbert. In the South-east Room is “The Charge” (200), 
by Mr. Cattermole, a spirited presentment of a trumpeter in cava- 
lier costume, followed by a cleverly indicated troop of horse. The 
trumpeter’s own charger is, however, absolutely demoniacal 
in appearance. In “Paris Sweepers” Miss S. Beale has 
shown with marked truth and effect how dreary the gayest 
of cities can look when assailed by snow. Mr. C. W. Wyllie’s 
“ Shrimpers” (212) and Mr. W. M. Wyllie’s “ Enkhuizen ” 
(393) both deserve praise for the care and brightness of their 
composition and painting. Mr. A. Ludovici, Junior's “ Regent 
Circus” (418) is an extraordinarily glaring reproduction of the 
most vulgar and trivial incidents of London street-life. That any 
one should think it desirable to paint such things, and paint them 
in such a fashion, is surprising. 

Yet more astonishing is Mr. Harry Leslie’s “ Bread and Cheese 
and Ale,” in the Dudley Gallery (239), an absolutely exact repro- 
duction of the outside of a public-house, with every detail, down 
to the inscription of the licence to sell beer, insisted upon with 
staring fidelity. Mr. Arthur Hill's “ Andromeda (finished study 
for picture) ” (6), in the same Gallery, is an unbeautiful represen- 
tation of a well-worn subject. There is no great merit either in 
the drawing or colouring of the figure; the legs are clumsy in 
shape and ill arranged, and the face completely commonplace. Mr. 
Henry Moore’s “Gale Freshening” (59) represents with much 
force of movement a busy sea, over which one can almost hear the 
wind getting up, so true to nature is the painter’s effort. M. Léon 
Lhermitte’s ‘‘ Corner of a Market Place at Finisterre” (96) has a 
certain dinginess, which possibly comes from the painter's long 
practice in charcoal; but the movement of the peasants’ figures 
and the truth of the faces are striking. M. Fantin’s “ Baigneuse” 
(185) is more a suggestion than a picture, but has in it a tender 
graceand poetry. ‘The same painter's “ Fruit and Flowers” (329) 
has all the delicacy and exactness which one is accustomed to tind 
in his treatment of such things. Mr. W. B. Richmond’s 
“ Watchers ” (298), three angels, one of whom looks in through a 
window, surrounding a dead body, possesses much poetry of a fan- 
tastic kind. But the feet of the sitting angels are very oddly 
drawn, and the wings, added to figures which are otherwise not 
supernatural, suggest impossibility. In his view of Clovelly 
(412) Mr. W. C. Symms has missed the peculiar colour of the 
place, and the sea seems ready to topple over in a solid mass on 
to the street. Mr. Griffiths’s “Green Girl” (402) is indeed 
strangely and fearfully green. Mr. G. F. Watts’s “ Samson” (182) 
is remarkable for the imaginative qualities displayed in the head 
and face; but the figure is somewhat sketchy, and does not indicate 
the strength one expects. 

The same painter's “ Graces,” at M. Deschamps’s, has much beauty 
and sincerity, but one of the figures is spoilt by an inerdinate 
length of body. In this gallery is exhibited Mr. F. Maddox 
Brown’s “ Juan and Haidée” (70), a flashy piece of extremely 
crude colour. The drawing, nowhere good, is at its worst in the 
legs of Don Juan, who is a strangely ugly young man, and in the 
puffy modelling of Haidée’s arms. ‘he merit of the general 
colouring may be judged from the fact that many people have 
admired the excellence of the sunset sky in the background, which 
in fact is intended for the face.of a cliff. In Mr. Maddox 
Brown’s “ Cromwell on his Farm” (16) the drawing is good, but 
the colour is dull and sickly, the picture overcrowded with detail, 
and the general effect flat. Mr. E. J. Gyregory’s “ Dawn” 
(31) is a picture of striking foree. The first light of morning 
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contends with the gas of a ball-room, in which, by the 
piano, stands a woman listening with lazy content to a 
man who holds her fur cloak and bends towards her with 
somewhat insolent ease. At the piano the unhappy player 
struggles to hide a yawn. The picture cannot be called agreeable, 
but the strength of the drawing, and of the painting, which is 
shown particularly in the treatment of the various textures of 
dress, makes one hope much from Mr. Gregory’s art. In Mr. 
R. W. Macbeth’s “ Sheep-Shearing” (60) there is much evidence 
of close observation of movement and gesture; the colour, how- 
ever, is unpleasant and its treatment painty. It would seem that 
the painter has good ideas and materials at his command, but has 
not yet learnt the right manner of combining them. From Mr. 
Tadema comes a head called, for some inscrutable reason, “ Miss 
Thackeray’s Elizabeth,” the drawing of which is not equal to 
the painter’s usual performances, though the colouring is admirable ; 
and ina view from “Il Pincio” (6) Mrs. Tadema has made much 
out of little by her brilliant treatment of sunlight. The same 

inter’s “ Flowers” (93) is excellently drawn and painted. In 

r. F. Sandys’s “ Lethe” (128), an unfinished drawing for an oil- 
painting, the drapery and the flowers behind the figure are drawn 
with elaborate care; but there is a complete want of dignity and 
imaginative force in the figure and in the face, which is obviously 
that of a model, and as much like Lethe as Athene. 

At the French Gallery in Pall Mall, Herr Mesdag exhibits two 
companion pictures of a “Life Boat” going out and coming 
in, rather after the manner of M. Israels, in the grouping 
and intention of which there is some force. In the first picture 
the waves are not heavy enough, and have norun inthem. The 
men standing in the surf find no difficulty in keeping their posi- 
tion, and look rather as if they were ina pit dug in the ground. 
In the second picture the chief fault is in the ugly and unnatural 
colour of the sunset, which is represented by an opaque and stari 
red such as one hopes never to see. Another sea piece, “The Ol 
Pier at Flushing” (31), is by Herr Weber. In this the impression 
is ——— that there is one large wave close to the pier, and that 
the sea beyond is undisturbed ; and the vessels in the foreground 
and middle distance are, according to the position of the dog- 
vanes, steered exactly wrong. Miss H. Montalba, whose work at 
another gallery has been already noticed, sends a study of a 
woman's head (4), which has much pathos and force. Mr. Burgess’s 
“The Reprimand” (76) represents a — priest rebuking two 
girls with far less severity than is shown by the ill-tempered 
duenna who has brought them. One of them is penitent and 
tearful, the other saucy and defiant. A waiting-maid listens 
with amused eagerness at the back, and in front lies a lifelike 
cat, attentively watching nothing, after the manner of cats. The 
picture is pleasant and amusing in conception and execution. 
Another picture of considerable humour is Mrs. Anderson’s 
“Scandal in the Harem” (90); two women, one robed in a 

shade of yellow like an unripe lemon, listening to 
some scandalous story told by the other, who is dressed 
in plum colour relieved with pink. The brilliant manage- 
ment of the colours, and the expression of completely thought- 
less, and rather naughty, enjoyment on both the faces are 
alike good; and the metallic effect of the coin necklaces and ear- 
rings worn by the women, though it may be called tricky, is none 
the less careful and effective. M. Gierzinski sends an ambitious 
picture of the “ Trial Scene from the Merchant of Venice” (109), 
which is curiously ugly and ineffective. A long provession, which 
reminds one of an Assyrian sculpture, stretches across the picture 
behind Shylock, who is a man of mild and commonplace ap- 
pearance. Portia is incomparably ungraceful and hideous ; in the 
ger sits a clerk holding what is apparently a demurrer- 
book, with the words Shylock v. Antonio clearly written in it. 
The decorations beneath the ceiling look as if they had been 
stencilled; and the tone of the whole thing is very dingy. M. 
Béraud’s “ Avenue de Neuilly” (119) is a disagreeable piece of 
work cast so much in the same impossible colour that two girls 
in the foreground seem to have borrowed the greater part of their 
dress from the pavement on which they are walking. Mr. Goodall’s 
‘* Holy Mother (65) has been seen elsewhere earlier in the year 3 
and M. Meissonier’s brilliantly detailed picture of ‘‘ A Traveller 
(191), in high boots, with white breeches and waistcoat, and a green 
velvet coat, smoking a Pp by the side of a green table, every 
object on which is worked out with masterly care, has been exhi- 
bited here before. 

Perhaps the finest imens of foreign art now to be seen are 
found at the First Winter Exhibition of modern Continental 
pictures given by Mr. Martin Colnaghi in the Haymarket. In this 
is a work by Senor Domingo, called “The Last Rehearsal” (28), 
which was designed for this year’s Academy, but arrived too late. 
It represents the interior of a strolling players’ booth, covered with 
an old Moorish carpet, on which are scattered various “ properties ” 
—a hat, a drum, a trumpet, and a pipe, which is probably to be 
used by the performing dog (a half-shaved poodle), who is an im- 
portant actor in the scene. He is looking up with conscious power, 
amusement, and interest expressed in his gentle eyes to a man 
dressed as an Arlequin, who stoops towards him holding out a hoop, 
through which the performer is to leap, with a coaxing gesture. 
At the back in the left-hand corner sits a Moorish gipsy in a 
Pierrot’s dress, playing a guitar. The white of the dog’s silky 
coat is brought daringly and with admirable effect close to that of 
the Pierrot’s loose trousers. The movement, strength, and finish 
of the whole picture combine to produce a most joyous eflect. The 
same painter's complete power of drawing and mastery of colour are 


shown in “A Ma Propre Santé” (30) and two pictures of card- 

layers (29 and 31), the latter of which is extremely small in size. 

ut in the treatment of the subject, which reminds one of M. 
Meissonier, there is no kind of smallness; the Spanish has almost 
surpassed the French painter in his breadth and force. The colour- 
ing of the men’s dresses, too gay for uniforms which should have seen 
some service, is perhaps intended to suggest the warm, bright skies 
of the South. The art of Seiior Domingo, Seiior Tapiro, and 
Senor Leon y Escosura is as little like that of the elder Spanish 
school as the sparkle of a modern novel is like the stateliness of 
Don Quixote. But the intense and vivacious art of Seiior 
Domingo may well compare with that of his predecessors. M. 
Roybet’s “Les Amateurs de Gravure ” (78) is a forcible and bril- 
liant effort of drawing and colouring. The painting is extremely 
strong. There is not one feeble touch in it, nor one put on in a 
slap-dash or smudgy manner. The tions of colour carried out 
in the gold-embroidered doublet of one of the figures, the gold 
tankards and golden wine on the table, and the various shades of 
white in the costume of the man standing in front of the table, are 
managed with masterly command and skill. Mr. Webb has a 
striking and fiery landscape of “ Sunset After Rain” (100), with a 
great deal of glow and motion in the clouds, and a “ View of 
Dordrecht by Night” (101), which shows as much familiarity 
with Turner’s early works as his other picture does with the later 
works of David Cox. Seiior Tapiro’s “ Audience with Cardinal 
Wiseman” (87) is as successful as it is bold in its dealing with 
various shades of scarlet relieved by two dark figures in the back- 
ground and those of two girls bowing to the Cardinal in the fore- 
ground, who seem to have gone more to discuss matters of art 
than of religion. M. Israels has a picture, “ L’Attente ” (48), full 
of his usual gloomy pathos, and a deliciously bright piece (49) of 
‘Les Enfants de la Mer ”—a boy carrying a little child on his 
shoulders across the sand toward the spectator. The complexion 
of the work is strangely graceful and tender, and carries with it a 
scent of the sea’s freshness. From Herr Munthe comes “ A Sun- 
set” (67), which represents with much command an expanse of 
snow upon which fall the last cold and broken rays of the dying 
sun, 


REVIEWS. 


AUSTRIA SINCE 1866.* 


ARON DE WORMS informs us in his preface that he has 
been induced to publish a second edition of his work on the 

Austro-Hungarian Empire by having had it strongly represented 
to him that a work on the political situation and constitution of 
Austria must be especially interesting at the present moment. He 
has accordingly republished his work, which was written in 1870, 
and was, in fact, a very laudatory account of the efforts of Count 
Beust up to that date to give Austria a new Constitution, a new 
policy, and a new lease of existence as a great Power. Laudatory 
as this account is, the praise bestowed is not greater than Count 
Beust deserved. It was Count Beust who, aided by the Emperor, 
transformed Austria and placed it in its t proud position of 
having drawn from Prince Bismarck the remark that it has much 
more vitality than is commonly supposed. To understand what 
Count Beust did during his tenure of power is to understand in a 
great measure the present position, capabilities, and dangers of 
Austria. A study of Count Beust’s policy as it was displayed 
six years ago is therefore not out of date now. 
special merits, too, of the essay which Baron de Worms 
has republished are very considerable. The narrative is 
always clear, the selection of materials is judicious, and the 
work is pervaded by a spirit of good sense and right feeling. It 
cannot be said that the author unduly exaggerates, or unjustly 
depreciates, the value of Austria and of Austrian men and thi 
There are also to be found in the volume sources of information 
not easily to be obtained elsewhere. More especially, Baron 
de Worms offers to his readers four maps, very carefully executed, 
in which the nationalities, the religions, the population, and the 
cultivation of the different parts of Austria are exhibited in a 
striking and intelligible manner. There are also many documents, 
and, among others, the Treaty of Paris, reprinted in this volume 
which it is very convenient to have made accessible in one volume, 
instead of being scattered over many. But most readers will v 
much wish that Baron de Worms had not merely republished a 
on Austria written six years ago, but had continued his sketch of 
Austrian history to the present time. He does not even take us to 
the end of Count Beust’s career as Minister. Count Beust did not 
resign his office until November 1871, and Baron de Worms only 
takes us down to the spring of 1870. We therefore seem to stop 
in the middle of a story. It is true that Baron de Worms has 
added a final chapter on the present crisis in the East; but he has 
little more to say, except to lament that Europe did not some years 
ago adopt the policy towards Turkey and Russia which Count 
Beust was inclined to favour. We are thus throughout the 
book brought back to what is important to be known, but what 
seems to lie somewhat far behind us. Readers must, however, take 
what they can get, and it is possible from these pages to get a clear 


* The Austro-Hungarian Empire: a Political Sketchof Men and Events 
since 1866. By Baron Henry de Worms. Second Edition. London: 
Chapman & Hall. 1877. 
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conception of the constitutional, the ecclesiastical, and the foreign 
policy of Count Beust; and although it may seem desirable to 
supplement in some slight degree what Baron de Worms has to 

us, yet it must be understood that the policy of Austria has 
been during the last few years,and is now, substantially the 

licy of Count Beust, and that if Count Beust held office to a 

ter date than that to which Baron de Worms carries us, the 
essential bases of this policy had been established when Baron de 
Worms wrote. 

The great work of Count Beust as a constitutional politician 
was the erection of the dual Government of Austria and Hungary. 
So far as the mere conception of this dual Government goes, he 
worked upon the lines laid down by Déak. That there should 
be two halves of the Empire, each with its own organization, 
and that these two halves should be joined into a whole by the 
monarchical power, by a similarity of institutions, and by a unity 
of aims and action in war and diplomacy, was the proposal of 
Déak on behalf of Hungary, and not the proposal of Count Beust 
on behalf of Austria. But it was one thing to propose 
it and another thing to carry it out, and the difficult task 
of carrying it out fell to the lot of Count Beust. In 
the first place, a bargain had to be struck between Ger- 
man Austria and Hu ; and it was not possible that the 
bargain actually struck should be a perfectly fair one. After 
Sadowa, the cohesion of the Empire was the first object to be 
secured, and Vienna was more bent on this cohesion than Pesth. 
Vienna had therefore to make greater sacrifices, and was ready to 
make them. The Austrian Germans could not believe that it was 
quite fair that the Vienna half of the Empire should be burdened 
with seventy per cent. of the national expenditure, while the 
Pesth half should only bear the weight of thirty per cent. But 
Vienna was ready to make pecuniary sacrifices, and it was not here 
that Count Beust’s real difficulties lay. The main obstacles that 
beset his project were two. In order to assimilate the institutions 
of the two halves of the Empire, and also to content the Germans, 
who wished that, if they made sacrifices in favour of Hungary, 
a receive something in return, it was necessary to esta- 
blish a real constitutional Government on the Vienna side of the 
Leitha, while a very strong party in the Cisleithan provinces pre- 
ferred a reign of feudal and ecclesiastical absolutism. In the next 
place, it was necessary that the Cisleithan provinces should work 
together and accept the same Constitution, with their centre at 
Vienna; and many of these provinces wished for nothing of the 
sort, but desired that each province should be left to itself, 
the Emperor being the despotic ruler of a federation the 
members of which should be protected in their local rights. 
Count Beust had thus to combat the feudal party, the ecclesias- 
tical party, and the jealousies and rivalries of the provinces, 
and especially of Bohemia. He called together a Parliament at 
Vienna, buttheOzechs and the Poles would notcometoit; and when 
he first came to Vienna, in 1866, he found the Beleredi Ministry in 
power, and Count Belcredi was zealously in favour of federation, 
and entirely opposed to anything like a real Vienna Parliament. 
Count Beust, while merely Minister of Foreign Affairs, could not 
determine the direction of home policy. But in February 1867 
he was made Prime Minister, and then he could set to work in his 
own way. A separate Hungarian Ministry was formed, the Em- 
peror was crowned at Pesth, and in June Baron Beust, as he then 
was, received the dignified appointment of Chancellor of the 
Empire, and, fortified by the untlinching support of the Emperor, 
he carried a series of Liberal measures in the Austrian Reichsrath, 
and did something towards breaking down the opposition of the 
disaffected provincials. But a great of this difficult and 
necessary work was done after the period when Baron de Worms 
takes leave of us. The difficulties then existing were much greater 
than he led his readers to suppose. On the 28th of April, 1870, 
Count Beust issued a circular in which he spoke of “the ever- 
threatening disorganization of the Reichsrath.” It was resolved 
to make the experiment of dissolving the Reichsrath and all the 

vincial Diets except that of Bohemia, and in the following 

ber a special rescript was addressed to the Bohemian Diet, 
ordering it to proceed at once to elect deputies to the Reichs- 
rath. But it steadily refused, and the consequence of its re- 
fusal was that Count Beust was temporarily defeated. The 
Hohenwarth Ministry was formed, which leaned as strongly as it 
could to the policy of letting Bohemia have its way ; and, although 
in the end the Emperor was firm, yet Count Beust found that, for 
many reasons, his position was viewed with so much jealousy by 
persons of high station and influence that in the end of 1871 he 
resigned, and came as Ambassador to London. His work, how- 
ever, was continued by others ; and early in 1872 a Bill was passed 
by which it was enacted that direct elections should be held to 
replace members who had not chosen to take their seat in the 
Reichsrath after having been elected by the local Diets. Finally, 
in 1873, the Austrian Reform Bill was passed, by which the elec- 
tion of members to the Reichsrath was transferred from the Diets 
to the body of the electors; and this was the real beginning of the 
Parliamentary system as it now exists in Austria. A reader of 
Baron de Worms’s book who imagined that that system was already 
established in 1870 would have a very imperfect notion of the 
difficulties which beset its creation, and of the centrifugal forces 
which even now are at work in Austria, although greatly curbed 
and reduced by the policy which Count Beust had the honour of 

inning, although not of ing to completion. 


[he existence of constitutional government in Austria was 
entirely inconsistent with the maintenance of the Concordat, and ; 


Count Beust had the special difficulty in appreaching ecclesiastical 
questions that he was a Protestant, and might be sup to be 
wanting in respect and deference to Rome. But the selection from 
his despatches given by Baron de Worms shows that he dealt with 
the delicate subject of the emancipation of Austria from the Con- 
cordat in a spirit of caution and courtesy. The Pope, too, dis- 
played a leniency towards Austria which he did not think neces- 
sary to exhibit in other questions, and perhaps no controversy 
deeply affecting the interests of the Papacy was ever carried on 
with less bitterness. The Pope would not consent to revise the 
Concordat, and Austria would not consent to abide by it. But 
Count Beust persuaded the Reichsrath not to abolish the Concordat, 
but to ignore it, and what were known as the Confessional Laws 
were passed in 1867, providing for the legalization under certain 
circumstances of civi. marriages, for the establishment of secular 
education, and for the removal of all religious disabilities. But 
here again the completion of the work was reserved for other hands 
than those of Count Beust. It was not until 1874 that 
the Austrian Parliament, under the Auersperg Ministry, took up 
what may be termed the other half of the ecclesiastical question. 
Count Beust had done much to emancipate the laity; but Prince 
Auersperg ventured to go further, and to control the clergy. The 
Bills which he succeeded in carrying subjected the a. 
ment of priests to the sanction of the Government, laid down 
rules for the education and training of priests, determined the 
rights of patronage and of congregations, placed in the hands of 
the Government the right to permit or prohibit the erection of 
convents and monasteries, taxed the richer endowments for the 
benefit of the poorer clergy, and recognized new religious bodies, 
and especially the Old "Catholics. All these provisions were of 
course in the highest degree distasteful to Rome, and the Pope 
addressed an Encyclical letter to the Austrian Bishops condemning 
in the strongest terms the invasion of the position which the Church 
had hitherto enjoyed. But the Pope had Prince Bismarck on his 
hands, and that was enough for him to have at one time. He was 
much milder in his bearing to Austria than might have been ex- 
pected, and he loudly proclaimed that he was always sure of the 
rsonal devotion of the Emperor. Still what was done remained. 
Lhe clergy had strongly opposed the establishment of constitu- 
tional government in Austria, and the leaders of the constitutional 
party had in return subjected the clergy to the control of the State. 
t was a necessary although a strong step to take, but it was 
because it was taken that Austria has continued to be a constitu- 
tional Power. Had it not been taken, the work of Count Beust 
would in all probability have been undone. 
Baron de inte, in describing the foreign policy of Count 
Beust, says that it was the key of that policy to establish cordial 
relations with France and England. In some respects, therefore, 
his book is now a little out of date. It was written before the 
war of 1870, and he could not then foresee the league of the 
three Emperors. But it cannot be said that this league was out of 
keeping with Count Beust’s policy; for one of the reasons for his 
resignation in 1871 was that a portion of Austrian society had re- 
sented the cordial understanding which prevailed between him and 
Prince Bismarck when they met in the course of that year at 
Gastein ; and even so early as 1867 Count Beust had cleared the 
way for amicable relations with Prussia, by declaring that Austria 
had nothing to do with the provision of the Treaty of Prague 
relating to North Schleswig, that it did not emanate from her, and 
that she would take no steps to ensure its fulfilment. And if 
Count Beust was well inclined towards a German alliance, he was 
equally disposed to act the part of a friend towards Russia. Much 
the most remarkable of his career as Foreign Minister of 
Austria was when, in 1867, he broached the idea that the clauses in 
the Treaty of Paris prohibiting the presence of Russian vessels of 
war in the Euxine should be repealed by universal consent; 
and when, in view of the Cretan insurrection, he recommended 
that there should be an intervention of the Great Powers in the 
aflairs of Turkey, so that something should be done to appeuse the 
general discontent and redress the general wrongs of the Christian 
subjects of the Porte. Count Beust was indeed inclined to 
connect the two proposals, and thought that Russia might be 
induced to join in some very moderate scheme of Turkish reform, 
and act in accordance and harmony with the rest of Europe, if she 
received by way of reward or bribe the abrogation of the con- 
vention by which the Black Sea was neutralized. When the 
Cretan insurrection threatened to involye Turkey in a war with 
Greece, Count Beust was strenuous in his efforts to get Greece 
discountenanced by the united opinion of Europe. He did not 
want to see the Turkish Empire broken up, and he foresaw and 
stated the danger of Russia being placed in a position to act alone 
against Turkey. It must be taken as an indication of more 
than ordinary sagacity and shrewdness that he saw nine years 
ago how this danger might arise, and that he calculated how it 
might be averted if Europe would act in time. His warnings 
were addressed to deaf ears, and it would be going too far to sa 
that those who would not listen to him were not justified. 1t 
may be doubted whether then, or at any moment since then, there 
was or has been sufficient harmony in the councils of Europe to 
—_ Count Beust’s suggestion to be worked out satisfactorily. 
ut, at any rate, that he did make it shows that his foreign policy 
was not without width, boldness, and originality. 
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COX’S GREEKS AND PERSIANS, AND ATHENIAN EMPIRE.* 


S a writer on Greek history Mr. Cox is a literary athlete 
who can wrestle in large octavos and plant neat blows in 
duodecimos—not to mention “general ” operations of attack and 
defence in octavo. When the time arrives for the opponents 
of any of his views—if such should remain—to hold up the depre- 
cato , they will not do so without acknowledging his 
indefatigable vigour, and the straightforward consistency he has 
maintained in all the varieties of the combat. For that there 
is something combative in Mr. Cox’s manner as an historian can- 
not be denied ; and this must excuse the familiarity of our compari 
son. But if the little books now before us preserve in many respects 
the secondary characteristics of the larger work which they in 
part reproduce, they are also in every sense worthy of its claims 
to serious attention and admiration, and they will in this age of 
little books carry into a wider circle of readers than can be ex- 
pected for a large History some of the fruits of the research 
upon which it was based, and some of the influence of the know- 
ledge and candour which animated it. The — purpose for which 
these manuals are intended, they will, we should think, admirably 
serve. Their clearness as narratives will make them acceptable to 
the schoolboy as well as to the teacher; and their critical acumen 
will commend them to ty use of the ee re = who 
is not only “getting up,” but trying to understand and appreciate, 
his H Hy 5 Thacydides As for the general plan of the 
series of which they form part, we must confess, without wishing 
to draw comparisons for which we should be sorry to have to 
examine all the materials, that it strikes us as decidedly sensible. 
For the beginner, at all events, the most instructive, as it is the 
easiest and most natural, way of studying history is to study it by 
periods; and, with regard to earlier Greek and Roman history at 
all events, there is no serious obstacle in the way of his being 
enabled to do so, since here “ period” and what has come to be 
quasi-technically called oe ” frequently coincide, and form 
what may fairly be called an Kpoch of Ancient History. 

Of course it 1s always easy to quarrel with terms, and still more 
so to cavil at the acc of titles. In the earlier of the two 
little volumes before us, Zhe Greeks and the Persians, Mr. Cox 
has not proposed to himself to narrate, except in outline, the 
history of those Eastern peoples who formed or gradually 
were absorbed into the Persian Empire; and even with regard to 
the Greeks, he has in the main contented himself with tracing the 
origin and indicating the progress of their political life up to and 
through the period of the Persian wars. The epoch to an under- 
standing of which his earlier chapters converge, and which the later 
ones narrate, is that of these wars themselves ; and the little book 
has thus a real unity such as it could hardly fail to possess under 
competent treatment, when it is remem how clearly the sense 
of the unity of his theme conveys itself to every intelligent reader 
of Herodotus. Thesecond of Mr. Cox’s little books— The Athenian 
Empire—though at least as felicitously named as the first, pre- 
sented greater difficulties of treatment than its predecessor. While 
on the whole course of the struggle between the Greeks and 
the Persians there falls the light—dim religious light though it often 
be—of the Herodotean narrative, no symmetrical account of the 
rise, endurance, and fall of the Athenian Empire is possible to the 
historical writer who adopts Mr. Cox’s method of following, so 
far as may be (though always with critical vigilance of step), in 
the path of the ancient historians. For “ unfortunately,” as Mr. 
Vox points out, “we have a singularly bare and meagre record” 
of the course of the events which led to the greatest extension of 
the Athenian —— by land, and to the ans changes 
in the relations between Athens and her naval confederates. 
“Tt is not that the history of this important time has 
deen lost, but that it mever was written”; so that we 
have to shape our conception of its political life from such 
as can be co — Thucydides. 

*roperly speaking, v to whic oughts turn 
the phrase “ the Empire” is the 
age of Pericles—requires, in order to be brought before the 
mind of the modern reader, the full application of such con- 
structive powers, if we may use the term, as a modern historian 
has at his command, Other memorials than the records of political 
history are indeed at hand to encourage and assist him in such 
attempts as he may make towards the solution of a task the actual 
accomplishment of which must remain impossible. But for the 
political historian many of the threads, however firmly he held 
them, are here broken, and he only recovers them when the drama 
advances to its crisis, and when the narrative of the Athenian 
a already becomes that of its decline, soon to end in that of 
its 


Of Mr. Cox’s book, accordingly, more than three-fourths are 
occupied with the Peloponnesian War, as to the course and issues 
of most of which a safe and serious guidance is not wanting in its 
great historian. We have on previous occasions hinted our mis- 
givings as to one or two of the most decided judgments passed by 

. Cox on some of the later characters and events of the great 
struggle, and we do not now propose to return to them. Perhaps 
another opportunity ma t itself of reviewing the opinion 
here repeated, that Alcibiades “ availed himself to the utmost” of 
his “ opportunities of committing crime on a vast scale.” Why. 
by the by, should Mr. Cox, when pointing out, with undoubted, 

* The Greeks and the Persians. By the Rev. G. W. Cox, Joint-Editor 
of the Series of “ E; of Ancient History.” 

The Athenian Empire, By the Same. Longmans & Co, 1876. 


truth, that the society of Socrates only made Alcibiades more dan- 
gerous, weaken the force of the observation by saying that he 
sought the conversation of the philosopher “in com with 
scoundrels like Oritias”? Mr. Cox is welcome to call Oritias 
a scoundrel, or by any other hard name he pleases; but there 
is a proverb about the — of itude; and perhaps a more 
instructive sermon might be preached ‘about the ual deteriora- 
tion in mind as well as heart of this type of the later Athenian 
oligarch than by writing him down a scoundrel at a time when his 
chief crimes may have consisted in doubtful tragedies and mC 
To refer for a moment to an oligarch of more respectable, 
though not of more happy, memory, we do not indeed think that 
the incompetence of Nicias, both as a statesman and as a general, 
receives too hard measure at Mr. Cox’s relentless hands; and we 
willingly agree that no terms of reprobation can be too strong for 
the selfish imbecility with which the Moderate leader thought he 
had entrapped his opponent Cleon into an “ impracticable ” task at 
Sphacteria. But we confess that we cannot see anything in the 

uage of Thucydides which “justifies the conclusion that 
Nicias and his friends were — by the same disgraceful 
motives ” when Cleon was sent to Thrace in 422; or how it can 
be safely inferred that Nicias would not take the field in this year, 
when he had taken it in the os ing one. The point is, to be 
sure, of small importance, and Mr. Cox’s view is shared by another 
recent historian of eminence; but it seems to us that some- 
thing more than inference, however probable, is required to show 
that “throughout the whole quarrel”—the italics are, of course, 
ours—“ the conduct of Nicias forebodes the crimes and the misery 
of which oligarchical selfishness was soon to yield at Athens an 
abundant and fatal harvest.” Another point in the account of the 
Peloponnesian war strikes us as worthy of remark. “Each day,” 
says Mr. Cox, in speaking of the time before the news of the 
Sicilian catastrophe reached Athens, the Athenians “ felt the sting 
of the monster evil of slavery; and the desertion of 20,000 men 
left Athens almost destitute of skilled workmen.” This is a just 
observation upon a most remarkable result of the occupation of 
Decelea ; for it may be conjectured that the — = e slaves 
had begun in the Laurian mines hard by, where slavery assumed 
far harsher forms than it did in the city, and where the Decelean 
occupation must have led to an ew go vand extraordinary state of 
things. If these mining slaves been removed in a body to 
Athens, their evasion is — explicable ; and it is unfortunate 
that we know nothing on the subject. Byan odd freak of fortune, 
the Laurian mines are at the present day chiefly worked by 
Laconian (Mainiote) artisans; and a small revolt occurred there 
this year, when the royal military force from Athens was put to 
flight by a Laconian riot. In any case this is one of the rare 
instances, if not the only one, in which slaves play an important 
part in the history of Athens during the days of her independence. 

We have said that it is in the earlier of this 
volume that Mr. Cox’s powers as a critical historian find 
the fullest eS for exerting themselves; and his 
narrative of the rise of the Athenian Empire and of the 
radical difficulties which it in vain attempted to overcome connects 
itself with his general views on the fimits of Greek political 
development. In his Greeks and Persians he indicates these views 
with his usual incisiveness; and they form, in fact, the text to 
which the whole history of independent Greece may serve as a 
commentary :— 

In truth, the Hellenic or Greek world existed not as one of the organized 
and compact societies to which we give the name of nations, but as a set of 
independent units, animated by feelings of constant suspicion, jealousy, and 
dislike of all except the members of their own city community. Beyond 
this stage which made the city the final unit of society the Greeks, as a 
whole, never advanced. The result of the Persian wars forced Athens into 
a position which compelled her to out a larger and a wiser policy ; 
but the history of her empire was simply the history of a fierce and un- 
wearied opposition by the S confederacy to all efforts tending to sub- 
stitute a common order for the irregular action of individual cities. This 
antagonism brought about the ruin of her confederacy, and from that time 
onward Greek history became little more than a record of wars directed 
against each city, as it attained a na of power which seemed likely to 
threaten the independence of its neighbours. It had indeed been little more 
than this in the times which preceded the Persian Wars ; but those times 
were marked by a vigorous intellectual and political growth which gave 
promise of better things than the Greeks themselves ever realized, and 
which has yielded its largest fruits on the soil of Britain. 

In all of this we thoroughly agree; and the deduction of 
this “centrifugal” tendency of the Greek communities from the 
isolating institutions of Aryan society must be regarded as equall 
correct. It would perhaps have been possible to have shown with 
ter force than Mr. Cox has done in what sense the period 
‘ore the Persian wars gave promise of a nearer approach to unity 
than the Greeks ever accomplished ; but the plan of his work neces- 
sarily prevented him from dwelling at length upon this. The “ navel 
of the earth ” might perhaps in time have become a political centre 
of ~A i +" sense from that in which it 
may be properly such, had not Sparta at so early a period 
shown a tendency to shrink into a power with only oe Aa te 
interests. It is a striking fact that Athens, in the days of Solon, 
was the moving power in the First Sacred War, from which Sparta 
held aloof; and perhaps, as a Hellenic god, the Delphian Apollo 
would have been well advised in lending loos encouragement to the 
foundation of Olympia. But this only illustrates the proposition 
of Mr. Cox that Athens, and Athens alone, in historic times gave 
to Greece an opportunity of national union. He repeatedly insists 
on the fact that Athens made no demands upon the members of 
the Delian Confederacy which, apart from the centrifugal tendency 
B2 
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they followed as a law of nature, they were justified in resisting or 
resenting. Athens had done the Megareans “ no wrong”; the 
Lesbians, in pleading their cause at Olympia, “ said not a word of 
the real relations of Athens with her free and her subject allies. 
On the independence of these allies in the management of their 
internal affairs they kept careful silence.” “ If, in spite of the re- 
iterated promises of Brasidas” to Acanthus and Amphipolis, “ that 
there should be no interference whatever with their management 
of their internal affairs, their opposition was, with difficulty, over- 
come, the conclusion follows”—not, we think, quite inevitably — 
the passion for inter-political independence, the 
subject-allies of Athens had no special grievance calling for 
redress.” In short, “ it was no part of the plan of the Athenians 
to interfere with the internal arrangements of the confederate 
Cities ; nor, in fact, can such interference be at any time laid to 
their charge” ; the language ascribed by Thucydides to them at 
Melos “ belies their general reputation,” and its spirit “ stands out 
in glaring contrast, not merely with the earlier Athenian history, 
but with that which follows it.” Mr.Cox accordingly considers 
that the picture drawn on this occasion by Thucydides is, for once, 
not a record of fact,” but the result of an “ epical conception,” 
and further hints that “ the arguments put into the mouths of the 
Athenians are just those which might have come from Alkibiades, 
who is said y Plutarch to have vehemently urged on the 


We do not know that, upon the whole, Mr. Cox’s view of the 
actual relations between Athens and her confederates can be found 
fault with, though we should hesitate before subscribing to so 
general astatement as this—that “the imperial yokeof Athens,” even 
after the first years of the Peloponnesian war had passed, ‘“ pressed 
on the allies as a sentimental rather than as a real grievance.” 
For undoubtedly they had, at the time of the establishment of the 
Delian Confederation, intended to establish it on the basis of auto- 
nomy ; but there were points in its constitution on which it is easy 
to suppose that grievances, exaggerated perhaps, or ill founded, 
but not necessarily on that aceount sentimental, may have arisen. 
Thus it would seem as if the meetings of the Federal Assembly 
had from the first depended on the decision of the primary State. 
Again, however fairly the Athenians may have acted in the assess- 
ment and the collection of the contributions, it is difficult to sup- 
pose that the commissioners sent to levy them in case of delay 
of payment, or at extraordinary seasons, always contrived to spare 
the susceptibilities of the allies, more especially when these com- 
missioners were accompanied by an armed force. Finally, though 
there is no proof of direct interference on the part of the Athenians 
in the earlier period with the internal affairs of the allies, yet we 
are told that before the Sicilian expedition they were in the habit 
of maintaining agents, whether open or secret, in the confederate 
States; and probably, while unable to deal with such emissaries in 
the way in which Peisthetzrus and his feathered fellow-citizens 
dealt with the Episcopos in the Birds, they may have not unna- 
turally felt the same wish to send him about his business before 
his diplomatic zeal had discovered either treason or mare’s-nest. 
We merely throw out these hints, to which we are led from a 
consideration of Schcemann’s account of the relations between 
Athens and her allies—an account quite according in spirit with 
that of Mr. Cox—with a view of deprecating too summary a judg- 
ment on the subject. 

any one man can be credited with the foundation of the 
Athenian Empire on the basis on which it had a fair prospect of 
ees development, that man is indisputably Themistocles, on 
w eareer Mr. Cox accordingly brings to bear the full force of 
his eritical acumen. He seeks, with much success, to dispel the 
clouds which the appetite of Herodotus for anecdote, and the scant 
y of Thucydides with the real founder of the Athenian 

, have allowed to gather round the reputation of the 

great statesman. In Mr. Cox’s view the current history of Them- 
istocles is as little to be trusted as the history of a friend of the 
plebs edited by a patrician chronicler. we certainly are of 

i that the supposed complicity of Themistocles in the 
schemes of Pausanias may be rejected as neither proved nor pro- 
bable ; while the stories of his dealings, first with ee and then 
with Artaxerxes, present difficulties ofa grave kind. On theother 
hand, we are not satisfied as to the necessity for the explanation 

ted by Mr. Cox of the ostracism of the great statesman ; 
such politicians as Cimon needed no menaees or bribes to stimulate 
their efforts for the maintenance of the cordial understanding, which, 
from their point of view, they honestly regarded as the best safe- 
guard for Hellas. As to his relations with Pausanias, it seems by no 
means a that Themistocles may (like Wallenstein at one 
period of his career) have received overtures without definitely an- 
swering them, or perhaps answering them atall; and, though it would 
be unreasonable to press against him the fact of his non-appearance 
at Athens on his indictment there, it certainly helps to account for 
the final abandonment of him by the Athenian e. The im- 
probability of the current account of his treatment by Artaxerxes 
Ace eae and the truth as to the last events of his life 
never be rescued from the obscurity in which it is involved. 
Upon the whole, if allowance be made for the influence exercised 
upom the temper of his fellow-eitizens by peculiarities of character, 
as to which we need not su tradition to have altogether belied 
the victor of Salamis, wo think Mr. Cox has deus much to 
the consistency of his career in a clearer light, and to vindicate 
from the main charges brought against him the memory of the 
most constructive and far-sighted genius of Athenian history, 
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TROLLOPE’S PAPAL CONCLAVES 


M® T. A. TROLLOPE is known as the author of one or two 
historical monographs of the sensational type, and of several 
novels intended to illustrate the social and religious condition of 
modern Italy. It is not easy to perceive at first sight why the pre- 
sent work should have been published. Mr. Cartwright’s excellent 
work on Papal Conclaves supplies a clear and exhaustive com- 
pendium of all which there is of importance to be known on the 
subject. And Mr. Trollope, who makes free use throughout of 
that “able and interesting little volume,” on which he is good 
enough to bestow a qualified commendation, has little to add to it 
beyond what he considers “ both intelligible and amusing” 
gossip—with which he assures us he could easily fill eight more 
volumes—and several mistakes. The preface, however, throws 
some light on the object of his publication. We are reminded that 
it cannot be very long before another Conclave is held, and as “ the 
election of a Pope is still one of the most important events 
of contemporary history,” there are likely to be many readers 
who will be glad to learn how such elections are carried on, 
In other words, it occurred to Mr. Trollope that a gossipy book about 
Papal elections might be expected just now to catch the attention 
of the reading public ; and, as a mere piece of book-making, his 
volume may not improbably have a certain success. To any higher 
merit it can make no claim. But even so, we must protest against 
the slipshod—we had almost said slangy—colloquialism of style, 
which would have been objectionable in a novel, and is peculiarly 
out of place in what professes to be a serious historical sketch, 
Thus, in the midst of an elaborate account of the ceremonial used 
in creating Cardinals, wearisome enough no doubt—as any minute 
record of the details of Court ceremonial would be—to ordinary 
readers, he breaks off with “‘ Why rehearse all this trash ?” Why, 
indeed, unless he thinks it is worth rehearsing? Elsewhere he 
calls an Italian author, in language which might fairly enough be 
applied to himself, “the worthy old gossip;” and in the next 
page we have the following dignified criticism on an extract from 
St. Antonine :—* The good saint's idea that the wicked Antipope, 
damned already for being an Antipope, is extra damned itor 
living so long, is amusing enough.” Innocent VIII. is 
described on his election as the “ young man from Genoa”; 
and the pious Adrian IV. is pleasantly bantered on 
“ actually taking the duties and responsibilities of the Papacy 
au sérieua, minded, as far as was in him, to act up to them—of 
course poor Adrian was an utter failure!” Mr. Trollope does not 
always take the trouble even to write grammar. No one out of a 
young ladies’ boarding-school should talk of “be he whom he 
might.” In one place we read “ Then, leaving off their singing 
of the burial psalms, the Pope was left alone”; and elsewhere we 
are told that the duties Julius Lif. “ was entrusted to do” were 
terribly arduous. The Cardinals are said to have been “tired of 
Urban’s morality,’ the Latin, which is given in a note, being 
moribus. ‘These may suflice for specimens of Mr. Trollope’s accu- 
racy and grace of style. 

But the very form and structure of the work bears marks of 
the same catchpenny trick of striving after sensationalism. It is 
divided into five books, which are severally entitled “ Hierarchy 
in State of Fluidity”; “Noble Boys at Play”; “The Zealous 
Popes”; “The Prince Popes”; “The Conelave as it is at 
Present.” As three at least of these titles would be wholly un- 
intelligible to the reader as they stand, we may explain that 
“ Hierarchy in State of Fluidity” is Mr, Trollope’s synonym for 
the Roman Catholie hierarchy up to the year 1274, when a Con- 
stitution of Gregory X., fixing the forms of Papal elections, was 
issued in the Second Council of Lyons; how absurdly in- 
applicable it is to the last two centuries at least of 
that period will appear presently. The “ Noble Boys at Play,” 
who are elsewhere designated—much more accurately, if we 
may trust our author's account of them—as “naughty boys at 
play,” are the Popes and Pope-makers of the uext three centuries, 
trom Innocent V. to Paul LI., who were “men first and priests 
afterwards ” ; often, it must be feared, very bad men. “ ‘The Zealous 
Popes” are those of the counter-reformation whose reigns are con- 
tained in Ranke’s History of the Popes, ‘The Prince Popes,” also 
termed “Popes of Fribbledom,” are their successors, from Gre- 
gory XV. to our own day, who merged the pontiff in the secular 
prince. As regards the twelve centuries of fiuidity, during which 
the Papal monarchy was gradually consolidating itself by an 
“endogenous” but entirely “abusive” growth,” and which Mr. 
Trollope dismisses very briefly, we have to observe that the present 
system of Papal elections dates in its main features, not from 1274, 
but from 1058, when Nicolas II. assigned the franchise definitely 
and exclusively to the College of Cardinals, as is shown by Mr. Cart- 
wright. Mr. Trollope disputes this statement, but on grounds 
which are maniiestly irrelevant. The opposition to Alexander IV.’s 
election did not arise from any real doubt about its validity, 
but because the Imperialist minority in the Conclave were 
strong enough to start an antipope; and the well-known case 
of Martin V. being elected by a Committee of the Council 
of Constance is notoriously not only exceptional, but unique. 
On another point, where he goes out of his way to charge 
Mr. Cartwright—from whom almost everything of value in his 
book is taken—with “an entirely erroneous view,” the author 
appears to be equally mistaken; but we have no space to discuss 
the question here. The main interest of the volume, such as it is, 


* The Papal Conclaves as They Were and as Are. By T. A, 
Trollope. London: Chapman & Hall, 1876. 7 J 
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lies in its “ gossiping” stories about P. and Cardinals, some of 
which are entertaining enough; but, with its tediously drawn-out 
narratives of successive Conclaves, mostly very like one another, and 
its curt descriptions of the P who issued from them, it reads, 
on the whole, too much like a History of the Popes since the thir- 
teenth century with their reigns left out. The Conclaves of later 
days especially, if one may compare small things with great, remind 
one strongly of the littlenesses and jealousies incidental to the 
election of Heads of Colleges in our Universities; only that the 
secrets of the Conclave, oaths and excommunications notwith- 
standing, ooze out oftener and more fully than the mysteries of 
the Common Room. The remark quoted from a Conclavist of 
the seventeenth century seems to be pretty generally borne 
out by the record, though it might be applied to other 
— besides the Papacy, that “fan exhibition of extra- 
inary merit, no less than demerit, is influential in re- 
moving it from a man’s grasp.” There is also a good 
deal of truth in a remark of the author’s, though it is expressed 
with his accustomed flippaney, that “apostle Popes, warrior 
Popes, priest Popes, mundane Popes, pagan Popes, Figot Popes, 
‘ainéant Popes, easy-going Popes, respectable Popes, occur in the 
ist not singly, but in groups.” Whether he is right in acquitting 
Sixtus IV., on the authority of Bayle, of the grosser charges 
usually preferred against him by historians, and which are recorded 
with his wonted coarseness of detail by Infessura, we will not 
undertake to say, but his history certainly cannot always be 
relied upon. Thus he informs us that “ all Italy, except the Count 
of Fondi and the Prefect of the City,” remained faithful to 
Urban VI., forgetting the far more considerable — of the 
Angevin kingdom of Sicily, including all the South of Italy, which, 
as might have been expected, espoused the cause of the French 
Vil. 

Mr. Trollope illustrates in detail the indecent disregard even of 
age, to say nothing of other qualifications, exhibited in the 
habitual nepotism of the Popes, extending almost to our own 
day. We can only extract part of the passage:— 

Despite all rules and precedents to the contrary, each Pope created such 

ms cardinals as it was convenient to him to create. Giocinto Bobo 
rsini was created cardinal at twenty by Honorius IL. in 1126, and became 
Pope as Celestine III. sixty-five years afterwards! Clement VI., in 1348, 
created his nephew, Peter Roger, cardinal at seventeen; and this young 
cardinal also became Pope in 1370 under the name of Gregory XI. Eugenius 
IV., in 1440, made his nephew, Peter Barbo, cardinal, who also subsequently 
became Pope as Paul II. Sixtus IV.,in 1477, created John of Arragon, 
the son of Ferdinand, King of Naples, cardinal at the age of fourteen, but 
gave him the hat only four years later. The same Pontiff, at the same 
time, created his nephew, Rafiaelle Riario, cardinal when he was seventeen 
and a student at Pisa. 

Innocent VIII. (0b. 1492) created Giovanni Medicis [sic], who afterwards 
became Leo X., and who had been Apostolic Protonotary ever since he was 
seven years old, cardinal at the age of fourteen, adding the condition that 
he was not to wear the purple till three years later, evidently indicating his 
(Pope Innoeent’s) opinion that a cardinal of seventeen might be created 
without scandal, as indeed such a step was, as we have seen, not without 
precedent. Alexander VI. (0b. 1503) created Ippolito d’Este a cardinal at 
seventeen, having the excuse indeed that Ippolito had at that time been an 
archbishop for the last nine years, Sixtus 1V. having appointed him to the 
archiepiscopal see of Strigonia at the age of eight! At the same time 
Alexander created Frederic Casimir Jagellon, the son of the King of Poland, 
when he was nineteen, and had already for some little time been Bishop of 


cow. 
Leo X. (ob. 1521) was hardly grateful to the Pope who had made him a 
cardinal at fourteen, for, when Pope, he made Innocenzo Cibo, the nephew 
of his old patron, wait till his twenty-first year for the purple. But he 
created William de Croy a cardinal at nineteen, and Alfred of Portugal, the 
son of the King, at seven years old, on condition that he should not assume the 
outward marks of the dignity tillhe should have reached the mature age of 
fourteen! He also made John of Lorraine, son of Duke René II. of Sicily, 
cardinal at twenty. Alexander VI. having previously made him coad- 
jutor to the bishopric of Metz at four years of age! Hercules Gonzaga, 
who had been made bishop of his native Mantua at fifteen by Leo X., was 
made cardinal by Clement VII. at twenty-two. The poor Bishop must 
have almost despaired by that time of ever reaching the purple! Clement 
made his own cousin Ippolito at eighteen, and Odet de Coligny, at the 
request of Francis I. of France, when he was in his twelfth year. 
Even the stern reformer, Sixtus V., made his nephew, Peretti, 
Cardinal at fourteen. As late as the middle of the last century 
Clement XII. named a son of the King of Spain Cardinal and 
Archbishop of Toledo at the age of eight, and Pius VII. made a 
son of this same Cardinal Archbishop a Cardinal at twenty- 


three. 

One of the strangest stories, however, in the book—and it is 

iefly remarkable, as we have said, for its stories—concerns a 
Pope who was entirely guiltless of nepotism, and had indeed 
sharply denounced it in the case of his predecessor, Urban VIII. 
Innocent X. was ruled throughout his reign (from 1644 to 1655) 
by his sister-in-law, Donna Olympia Maidalchini, in a way which 
provoked the amazement and ridicule of Europe. Mr. Trollope 
shall tell the tale:—- 


® She mpanied the new Pope to the Vatican, and established herself 
there as its mistress! No step of domestic government or foreign _ 
decided on, no grace, favour, or promotion accorded, no punishment in icted, 
was the Pope’s own work. His invaluable sister-in-law did all. He was 
tely a puppet in her hands. The keys of St. Peter were strung to her 
ce: aud the only function in which she probably never interfered was 
ing the people! 

The great object of her unceasing care and diplomacy was to keep at a 
distance from Innocent every person and every influence which could either 
lessen her own or go shares in the profits to be extracted from it ; for this, 
after all, was the great and ultimate scope of her exertions. To secure the 
profits of the Papacy in hard cash, this was the problem. No appointment 
te office of any kind was made — in consideration of a proportionable 
sum paid down into her coffers. is often amounted to three or four years’ 
revenue of the place to be granted. Bishoprics and benefices were seld as 


fast as they became vacant. One story is related of an unlucky disciple of 
Simon, who, on treating with the Popess for a very valuable see, just fallen 
vacant, and hearing from her a price at which it might be his far exceeding 
all that he could command, persuaded the members of his family to sell all 
they had for the purpose of making this profitable investment. The price 
was paid, and the bishopric was given to him; but, with a fearful resem- 
blance to the ease of Ananias, he died within the year, and his ruined family 
saw the see a second time sold by the insatiable and shameless Olympia! 
‘The incident only served her as a hint always to exact cash down, and not 
to content herself with a yearly payment from the accruing revenue. The 
criminal judges in Rome were directed to punish criminals of all degrees in 
purse instead of person, and the fines were all paid over with business-like 
exactitude to the all-powerful favourite. 

At last the discontent of Rome, the remonstrances of the cardinals, and 
the contempt and indignation of foreign courts were beginning to render 
the position of Innocent and Olympia hardly tenable. One day a large 
medal was conveyed into the Pope’s hands, on the obverse of which was 
represented Olympia with the pontifical tiara on her head and the keys in 
her hand, while the reverse showed Innocent ina coif with a spindle and 
distaff in his hands. Another day a report was brought to him from Eng- 
land that a play had been represented before Cromwell called “The Mar- 
riage of the Pope,” in which Donna Olympia was represented rejecting his 
addresses on account of his extreme ugliness, till, having in vain offered her 
one of the keys to induce her to consent, he attains his object at the cost of 
both of them! The Emperor again had said to the Papal nuncio, “ Your 
Beans my lord, has an easy time of it with Madame Olympia to put him to 
sleep.’ 

At length Innocent resolved to banish her from the 
she soon found means to return, and remained at 
the end :— 

During the last year of his life she literally hardly ever quitted him. 

a week, we read, she left the Vatican secretly by night, accompanied 
by several porters carrying sacks of eoin, the proceeds of the week’s extor- 
tions and sales, to her own palace ; and during these short absences she used 
tu lock the Pope into his chamber and carry the key with her! 

At last the end was visibly at hand. During the last ten days of his life 

the Pope’s mind was wholly gone. And in these ten days, by rapidly selling 
off for what she could get for them nominations to vacant benetices and 
« Prelature,” Olympia is said to have amassed half a million crowns! Her 
last transaction was with a canon, who had been for some time previously 
in treaty with her for a “ Prelatura.” He had offered fifty, while she had 
stood out for eighty thousand crowns; and the bargain had gone off. In 
the last hours of Innocent’s life she sent for this man and told him that she 
would take his fifty thousand. He said he had dissipated twenty thousand 
of the sum since that time, and had only thirty thousand left. “Well!” 
said the unblushing dealer, “since you can do no better, hand them over, 
and you shall have the ‘Prelatura.’” So the money was paid, and the 
nomination obtained from the dying Pope in ertremis, 
The Pope's body, however, remained for three days utterly aban- 
doned ; for Donna Olympia, who had left the Vatican the moment 
he was dead, declared that she was a poor widow, whose means 
were utterly inadequate to the expenses of his funeral. 

Those who care for a collection of more or less piquant stories 
about Popes and Cardinals, of which the last is an exceptionally 
favourable example, may find it worth while to glance over Mr. 
Trollope’s pages. Sometimes, but very seldom, he lapses into a 
more serious vein, as in his comment on the early death of 
Marcellus II. (1555), whose reign only lasted twenty-three days, 
whereas, if it had been prolonged to as many years, ‘ the divisions 
which have torn the Church might even then have been healed, and 
the Great Schism avoided.” With Mr. Trollope’s concluding 
observation very iew of his readers are likely to agree. “Given,” 
he says, “ the necessity of having a Pope, it would probably be im- 
possible to devise a better means of getting one than that which 
the Church has gradually perfected.” We will not say that, to 

judge from his own account of the results, it would probably be 
impossible to devise a worse means. But when we consider that 
the person destined to the government of a cosmopolitan and uni- 
versal Church is selected—practieally out of their own number—by 
a close corporation of some fifty or sixty aged ecclesiastics, the 
immense majority of whom are always Italians, and very few of 
them, as a rule, distinguished for any special advantages of wisdom, 
learning, or experience, it would certainly be very wonderful if the 
man best fitted for such an office was usually chosen to {fill it. 
Thus, for instance, at the present moment it would be difficult to 
find in the ranks of the Roman hierarchy a man so well qualified 
to occupy the Papal throne with dignity and real benefit to his 
Church as Bishop Strossmayer. Yet we need hardly say that, even 
if Strossmayer happened, as he does not, to be a member of the 


but 
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Sacred College, he would be about the last among them to be con- 


sidered “ papabile” by his colleagues. 


EPIC RUSSIA.* 


WHEN Western scholars first heard that a vast mass of epic 

— had been discovered in the North-East of Europe, 
living there in the memories and on the lips of illiterate Slavonic 
peasants, it was not st that the news should be received with 
feelings not untinctured by suspicion. The authenticity of the 
Bohemian epics discovered is still a vexed question 
between Czekh and German critics; the playful imitations by 
means of which Prosper Mérimée deceived so many admirers of his 
Guzla are not likely to be soon forgotten ; in more recent times the 
“Macedonian Epics” which M. Verkovitch has discovered in Bulgaria 
have somewhat alarmed cautious readers. It appeared strange that 
unlettered tailors or fishermen on the shores of Lake Onega, or 
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poverty-stricken tillers of the sterile soil of the government of 
Archangel, should be in the habit of singing the glories of Kief 
and other cities of Southern Russia, the brave deeds of paladins 
who defended their walls against infidel foes hundreds of years 

. But after a time the fact that such songs were really sung in 
» sl remote regions was fully established, and when it was 
further demonstrated that they contained very little evidence 
which could be used in support of national claims, whether of an 
ethnographical, historical, or political nature, the distrust of the 
Western world cleared away, and they are now received, if not 
with an excess of cordiality, at least without any shadow of sus- 
picion. In Russia three large collections have appeared, due to 
the patient labours of MM. Ruibnikof, Kiréefsky, and Hilferding, 
the fast of whom fell a martyr to his zeal in their behalf. Within 
the last twelve months also two meritorious attempts have been 
made in Russia to construct out of them something like 
a continuous and well-ordered poem. In his Book about the 
Kief Heroes, M. Avenarius has skilfully woven together twenty- 
four “ selected builinas of the Old-Kief epos.” Un fortunately, 
his work, which is embellished by twelve striking illustrations, 
and preceded by a portrait of the principal Onega rhapsodist, — 
written in Russian, is de from access to the world of gene 
readers. The same may be said of M. Timoféef’s praiseworthy 
attempt to give consistency and life tothe shadowy forms known to 
Russians as the “ Elder Heroes” of their popular poetry. Choosing 
as his principal hero one Mikula Selyaninovich (Michael Selyanin’s 
son), whom he considers the “ ancestor and demigod of the 
Slavonic agricultural peoples,” he groups around him the other 
“ prehistoric personages” of “ Epic Russia,” drawing for his 
materials on the rich store of preserved by peasant 
memories, corrected and illustrated by the critical studies which 
Russian scholars have devoted to the subject. For in his work, 
to which the second title of “ Resurrection of the Dead” is given, 
the poetic part of each volume is attended by very copious notes, 
drawn from all manner of sources and testifying to a wide 
range of reading. But as it is in Russian we can expect 
but few of our readers to consult it, and therefore, having 
called attention to M. Timoféef’s meritorious labours, we —— 
on to a work on the same subject which is within the of 
ony reader, M. Alfred Rambaud’s Russie Epique. 

- Rambaud, with thoroughly French lucidity and terseness, 
here tells the various tales which form the poetic stock of the 
humble minstrels who in Russia play the part filled in Greece of 
old by the Rhapsodists. To the memory of the common people the 
bards of ancient Russia are indebted for the preservation of their 
themes, if not of their exact strains, in modern days. Far away 
amid the swamps or frosts of the government of Archangel, village 
reciters, tailors, cobblers, and fishermen, sing the praises of heroes 
who are supposed to have flourished many centuries ago in the 
sunny realms of Southern Russia. Gathered together by patient 
collectors, the songs which these modest minstrels chant, the 
builinas or semi-epics of Russia, fill a goodly number of bulky 
volumes. From their fragmentary contents M. Rambaud has 
with great skill constructed a series of, comparatively speak- 
ing, continuous narratives ; from the remains of the pictures which 
the old poets used to bring before the eyes of their hearers, 
he has formed a number of sketches and studies illustra- 
tive of a time and a class which have long since passed 
away. We have so often called attention to these poems (see, 
in particular, Saturday Review, November 8 and 29, 1873) that 
we need not dwell at present upon their details. Suttice it now to 
say that from M. Rambaud’s handy volume Western scholars 
will be able to obtain a clear and correct idea of the older and the 
more recent metrical romances of Russia. He will enable them to 
make acquaintance with the Agamemnon of the Russian epos, the 
Grand Prince Vladimir, who rules at Kief, but does not distinguish 
himself in any remarkable manner; with Vladimir's nephew, the 
princely Dobruinya, the Menelaus of the party, whose wife is 
carried away from him so cavalierly by that gay young Paris, the 
Pope’s son Alexis; with the “ old Cossack,” the nt’s son Ilya 
of Murom, the bulwark of Holy Russia against the infidel foe, the 
slayer of Solovei, that direfully whistling highway robber; with 
Stavr, rescued from prison by his heroic and devoted wife, and with 
Dunai, the unfortunate slayer of his innocent but over-skilful 
» spouse; with the shadowy forms, moreover, of what Russian 
cn, ge call the “ Elder Heroes”—Mikula, the type of the 
primeval Slavonic agriculturist, and Svyatogor, the imper- 
sonation of latent Slavonic strength—forms as unsubstantial 
as any that sweep in mist and storm over the hills dear 
to the race of Fingal. Nor is it only to the creations 
of Great-Russian fancy that M. Rambaud calls our attention. 
He discourses, too, and that right well, on the Little-Russian 
poetry, which, in the region of which Kief was once the 
capital, has succeeded to the songs that sing of Kief and its 
ancient glories, the sweep of its “ white-stone walls,” the blaze 
of its “ golden pinnacles.” And, whether he describes the north or 
the south of Russia, the “ builinas” of the Archangel or the 
“doumas” of the Ukraine, he is always graphic and brilliant 
and true. But when he enters upon the contested field of 
comparative mythology, his hand scarcely retains its wonted 


sunning. 
It is unn to criticize closely the views which M. Ram- 
baud adopts with 


to the \g vs meaning of the legends 
which form the backbone of the ian epos. "Those views are 
for the more part his merely by adoption. Their parentage must 
be assigned to the Russian commentators whose works he has 


studied. And to admit or contest their doctrines would be of but 
little service to readers from whom their works are cut off by the 
dead wall of a totally unknown uage. To some of those 
Russian critics the builinas which deal with evidently mythical 
personages appear so ancient that me deserve to be treated with 
an almost religious dread; to them these poems seem to be frag- 
ments of what they, like M. Verkovitch, call “a Slav Veda”; to 
their ears the voices of Mikula Selyaninovitch and of Svyatogor 
sound like tones of prophetic utterance. Other critics again, suchas 
M. Stassof, will aiouniehes in these rude epics little older or 
higher than an elaboration or corruption of certain Oriental fancies, 
more especially Persian, which drifted into Russia along a stream 
of Mongol song. But in Russia M. Stassof stands almost alone, 
and many Russian mythologists make it almost a point of national 
honour to oppose him to the death. Undoubtedly he goes too far, 
but that he has often been on the right track, while his brother 
critics had gone off on a wrong scent, is — certain, at least so 
it seems to the German scholarly mind. Fortunately, the question 
can be argued in a friendly manner, for ingenuity has not as yet been 
at work in turning to any private or patriotic purpose the evidence 
tendered by the untutored rustics of North-Eastern Russia. It is 
terrible to think what might have occurred if a Jacolliot or a Verko- 
vitch had appeared on the shores of Lake Onega, bent on discovering 
testimony in favour of a theory that Russians, well known to be so 
called on account of their ruddy complexions, are descended from a 
tribe of Red Indians, who at a very early period of history made their 
way from America, across the snows of Arctic Asia, to Archangel, 
Onega, Ladoga, and finally St. Petersburg; whence may be ex- 
plained such names as Uncas, the son of the last of the Mohicans, 
which is evidently connected with Vnuk, the Russian word for a 
grandson or nephew. Such an idea would not be wilder than are 
some of the etymological fancies which from time to time flit 
across the quick Slavonic brain. Of them may be taken as an 
instance the famous restoration to its old significance of the until 
then meaningless name of Nebuchadnezzar, which, when read by 
Slavonic eyes, naturally resolves itself into the four following words 
(spelled phonetically) :—Ne =“ no ” ; boch =** God” ; adin = “ one,” 
or “only”; tsar =" king "—“ No God but the King”; a motto 
directly pointing to the pride which reduced the great Assyrian 
monarch to the level of the beasts of the field. Most fortunately 
for science in general, and for Russian mythological and er co 
studies in particular, no pitfalls of this kind are to be dreaded by 
the Western explorer of the wild builina country stretching away 
to the north-east of St. Petersburg. And there at present exists 
no better guide through its treacherous marshes and “dream 

woods” than the interesting and valuable volume which 4 
Rambaud has devoted to “ Epic Russia.” 


GRAMMAR OF THE EAST TORK? LANGUAGE." 


= useful result of Mr. Shaw’s residence at Kashghar is the 
work now before us. It is a short Grammar, professing to be 
only a sketch, of the Tarki language, as spoken at Kashghar and 
Yarkand. The language of Central Asia is Tarki, and various 
dialects of this tongue are spoken from Turkey in Europe and the 
banks of the Don and the Volga till they meet with their kindred 
Mongolian languages east of Kashghar. “For the Turkish 
tongues,” says Mr. Shaw, “a journey eastward is pretty nearly 
equivalent to an inquiry into the earlier forms of an Indo-EKuro 
language. In either case we get nearer to the source,” and he 
quotes Vambéry, who says that this language “ has incontestably 
the most primitive words and formations amongst all Turkish forms 
of speech.” The work is chiefly welcome as a contribution to 

hilology, but it has also a practical value which we need only 

riefly notice and dismiss. ‘his Eastern Tirki is the language of 
the Atalik Ghazi of Kishghar and of his subjects. Central Asian 
politics have at present their centre of interest in this enterprising 
and politic ruler. The Indian Government has in the last few 
years endeavoured to establish friendly relations with him, and the 
respectable force he has at his command and his astute manage- 
ment have hitherto proved a barrier to the onward progress of the 
Russian Empire. His territory seems likely to be the scene of a 
political drama, and this book comes opportunely for opening the 
way, through a knowledge of his language, to a better understand- 
ing of him and his people. 

Tarki, Eastern Turki, was the language of Baber, the conqueror 
of Hindustan. For although we, following the fashion of the 
Indians, have called him and his successors Moghuls, he was in 
reality a Turk, and spoke and wrote the language of which Mr. Shaw 
has now given usa Grammar. Baber’s frank and manly Memoirs 
were written in this language, though the English translation of 
them which has charmed so many readers was made through the 
Persian. A new translation direct from the Tarki has lately been 
made into French by M. Pavet de Courteille, who has also com- 
piled a dictionary of the language. With a dictionary in French 
and a grammar in English, the way to a knowledge of Tarki is 
open to students, whether their objects are practical or philological. 
European linguists have called this language the Uighur—better 
known to us in the French form of spelling “‘ Ouigour,” a noticeable 
word, because it is said tu be the origin of the word ogre; but the 

* A Sketch of the Téirki Language, as Spoken in Eastern Turkistan 
(Kashghar and Yarkand) ; together with a Collection of Extracts. Part I. 
By Robert Barkley Shaw, F.K.G.S., Political Agent, lately on special duty 
at Kashghar. Printed under the Authority of the Government of India. 
Lahore: Printed at the Central Jail Press. London: Triibner & Co. 
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people of Kashghar and Yarkand know no such name; by them 
their language is called simply Tarki. There is perhaps no lan- 

which so clearly and distinctly exhibits the iarities of 
the class to which it belongs. It lays bare the process of aggluti- 
nation which is the characteristic of the Turanian es, With 
the greatest simplicity and completeness, A verb, for instance, 
can be traced through all its many ramifications, and its qualifying 
affixes are generally as obvious as those of the French future; each 
affix being either a distinct word having an independent meaning 
of its own, or, if it has not, it is mostly traceable to the source from 
which it has been derived. Mr. Shaw has given on a separate 


sheet, about a square yard in size, a synoptical table of the conju- | 


tion of a Tarki verb. This at first sight seems very formidable, 
ut upon examination the whole is reduced to a few simple elements, 

which are joined together like the parts of a child’s puzzle, or the 
different colours in a mosaic. The personal terminutions, with the 
exception of the third person singular, which is frequently left without 
any sign, are simply the personal pronouns, and are added to the 
verb without change. The Present Participle of the root Kel, 
“to do,” is Kela, the Past is Keltp; so, man being the pronoun for 
I, Kela-man is ‘I do”; Kelip-man “I have done.” There is a 
particle du, which Mr. Shaw shows to have come from a root tur, 
“to stand.” By adding this to the participles the idea of continu- 
ation isgiven to them. Thus Kela-dur-man means “I am doing,” 
and Keltp-dur-man “I have done,” or “I have been doing.” 
Another such addition, the word imish, makes what is called 
the Hear-say form. Thus Kela-tmish-man signifies “I am under- 
stood to do,” and Kela-dur-mish-man “I am understood to be 
doing.” There are several more such words used to form Future 
tenses and other tenses unknown to European tongues. Besides 
the two participles noticed, there are five others—an Indefinite Par- 
ticiple and a Potential Participle, and Participles of Continuance, 
Probability, and Fitness. No one of these has less than two de- 
rivative tenses. There are also verbal forms for such expressions 
as “I have to do,” “I intend to do,” “I ought todo.” Lastly, 
several tenses are formed from the root, and six verbal substantives 
and ten verbal adjectives from the Infinitive. So, 
by the accumulative faculty of the Tarki tongue, these affixes produce 
numbers of fresh forms. Like a gambler who doubles all round, each of 
them adds to the former stock of words a number equal to that which 
existed without it. . . . There are about 13 participial and root bases, 
and 25 different syllables or words used in the formation of tenses (in- 
cluding pronouns, auxiliary roots, and participles). There are also six 
modifying syllables making the secondary verb forms. Thus absolutely 
only 44 verb-elements require to be learned by rote, the combinations and 
permutations of which serve to make up the entire Tirki verb conjuga- 
tion, amounting,to over 20,000 possible forms applicable to each separate 
transitive verb root. 
In another place the author shows “ that the number of intelligible 
forms which a single root is capable of giving rise to is not less 
than 26,800”; and he com with this Professor Max Miiller’s 
statement that “each verb in Greek, if conjugated through all its 
voices, tenses, moods, and persons, yields, together with its par- 
ticiples, about 1,300 forms.” It is not to be understood that all 
these vast numbers of Tarki forms are in actual use, for the 
simplest forms are naturally those most preferred; but the Tark 
occasionally uses the longest compounds, and he has at his com- 
mand a number of distinct component parts with which he is able 
to build up a fresh and perfectly intelligible form of ams to 
meet the requirements of a new idea or an expansion of knowledge. 
He in some di resembles a compositor who is able to set up 
his type in any form that circumstances may require. 

The names which philologists have given to this class of lan- 


guages have been unfortunate. Tartar, Scythic, Turanian, and [ 


others have been rejected or have been met with objections. M. 
Hunfalvy, a learned professor from Hungary, at the Uriental Con- 
gress last year objected to the use of the term agglutination, on 
the ground that agglutination exists in the Aryan and Semitic 
languages, and he went so far as to say that “in this respect there 
exists scarcely any difference between Aryan and Turanian. The 
English formatives, ship, head, hood, ness, ly, ing, &c., are joined 
as loosely as any Hungarian formative.” ‘There is truth in this, 
thongh it is made too much of, Hungarian and the tongues 
which M. Hunfalvy examined have made greater progress to- 
wards the inflectional forms of the Aryan than the Tarki 
and other agglutinative tongues haye made. The Aryan 
la give the careful investigator ample reason for be- 
lieving that they existed at one time in the agglutinative 
form. In some instances the process is patent; in more it has to 
be sought out and proved by comparison and induction; and 
in many the forms ea to have not yet become amenable to 
scientific analysis. But though these last have hitherto baffled 
hilological investigation, it is probably to be attributed to de- 

cient knowl and faulty methods rather than to any inherent 
insolubility. The‘Tarki dialects are distinctly agglutinative, but 
they supply some most instructive and convincing examples of the 
rogress of a language from the agglutinative to the inflectional 

rm. The suffix for the genitive is the word ning or neng, “ pro- 
perty ”; so Beg-neng-dt means “the lord’s horse,” or, literally, 
“the horse the oy of the lord.” In Western, or Osmanli 
Turkish, this we been worn down to ung. Similarly the 
Tarki suffix gah for the Dative and xi Accusative have been re- 
duced in Osmanli to ah and #. The compound tense, bo/-up-ir-d-i, 
“it had become,” is cut down at Yarkand to bolupti, but at 
Khokand a native would pronounce the word as wopti, although 
he would s it out at full length if he had occasion to write it. 
If the people of Khokand had been entirely ignorant of writing, it 


is obvious that wopti would in time have blotted out all re- 
membrance of the original form, and its derivation would have 
been a puzzle for the ingenuity of philologists. Again, 
there is the word aparado, the full form of which is «a?-ip-bdr-a- 
tur-ur. The intermediate forms are alip-béra-dur and ap-bara-dur, 
after which comes aparado, in which the final ge re word 
turur has been reduced to an inflectional form do, ‘ And thus 
some words travel West, from the deserts—their birthplace— 
leaving a letter behind them in each country where they halt,” 
till “in Western Turkish the affixes or terminations have become 
so far blended with the verb, that their origin has been lost sight 
of.” The work of transformation by which languages pass from 
the agglutinative to the inflectional form is thus clearly manifest 
in the Tarki tongues, but the art of writing has stepped in to 
stereotype and — the original forms. Writing and printing 
are the great obstacles which impede, but do not entirely arresi, 
linguistic changes. The process goes on, but it is slower; and it 
needs only a very little consideration to perceive that in all coun- 
tries the wearing process is faster and more marked in the spoken 
than in the written language. Professor Max Miiller has well ob- 
served that among nomad races the tendency to corruptions of lan- 
guage is much checked by their roving lives. Local forms and 
peculiarities have not time to become fixed, before meetings with 
tribes to whom they would be unintelligible compel a return to the 
old uncorrupted words. Frequent changes of abode and varied 
intercourse have prevented among nomad races that diversity of 
forms which they are slowly but surely obliterating among our- 
selves. County dialects and local peculiarities of speech are fight- 
ing a losing battle against education and wide-spreading inter- 
course, 

Remnants of the agglutinative process are clear in most lan- 
guages, and it is the business of the student of philology tu 
search out the full original forms of the words which have bee:: 
worn away into technical and apparently meaningless inflections. 
Languages may retain such signs of the agglutinative process «s 
the Hungarian Professor has pointed out, and yet be in the main 
inflectional; and others may have shown a tendency towards the 
inflectional form, while in their general character they are aggluti- 
native. They are to be judged by their general characteristics, not 
by exceptional peculiarities. Supposing the three great classes of 
languages to be arbitrarily described by the names of colours, as 
white, red, and blue; very few la if any, would present « 

rfectly pure colour; some tinge greater or less would be found 
in each of them, of one, if not ot both of the others, But, for all 
that, the prevailing tint would in most instances remain clear and 
unmistakable. Those affixes which M. Hunfalvy has pointed out 
as marks of agglutination in English are not the only proofs that 
the practice exists in our language, though we have in a great 
degree outgrown it. Colloquial language retains more of it than 
the written. One may occasionally hear such a word as un-come- 
at-able instead of unattainable. th are really agzlutinative : 
but in the former the elements are clear, and come home forcibly 
to every mind ; while the latter requires an education in etymology 
to understand its component parts, and it may safely be said that 
this word is generally used in the concrete without reference to its 
elements. [Examples in the Grammar before us show that English 
can literally and intelligibly translate, Tarki expressions. “‘ Un-get- 
at-able-ness” is an expression that no Englishman could misunder- 
stand; and such a phrase as “ the-to-morrow-about-to-start- 
pilgrim,” though it might offend, and perhaps slightly trouble, 
him, would convey an intelligible meaning. 

To one passage in Mr. Shaw's preface we must take exception, 
not simply because it is unsound, but because it is in opposition to 
what he has himself demonstrated. He says:— 


It seems strange that a language elaborated by the rude and nomad 
tribes of Central Asia . . . . should present in fact an example of symmetry 
such as few of the more cultivated forms of speech can boast of. 
There is nothing strange in a simple le using the simplest 
materials of language the The of 
verbal expression is the result, as Mr. Shaw has shown, of multi- 
plication, not of elaboration. The term elaborate is hardly appli- 
cable to any language, for the forms and changes of language are 
brought about, not by the study and device of man, but by laws 
over which he has no direct control. If any languages can be said 
to be elaborate, they are those which, like Sanskrit and Greek, 
abound with inflections the effect of which is clear, though the 
manner of bringing it about is not obvious. The rustic puts his 
powder, shot, and wadding into his gun separately ; the sportsman 
uses his composite cartridge without thought or care as to its compv- 
nent . The Turk puts his words together with a full under- 
standing of what he is doing; the Greek knew the effect of his 
ee ae following the process by which the effect was 

roduced. 
. The Grammar is followed by some extracts, with English 
translations, It is a pity that a vocabulary was not added. 


EDINA.* 


RS. HENRY WOOD at her best and siveliest has never 
4¥ seemed to us a commendable artist; but Mrs. Henry Wood 
at her worst and dullest is an infliction almost more than 


* Edina, A Novel. By Mrs. H Wood, Author of “ East Lynne.” 
3 vols. London: Richard Bentley & Son. 1876. 
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we can bear. The one literary gift which she possessed, that | house where lives the lady of his own secret love, Margaret or 
of keeping up the interest of her plot, such as it might be, and , Daisy St. Clare. Margaret's portrait is given thus :— 


telling her story cleverly as to arrangement, however defectively 
as to grace or refinement, has failed her in Edina ; and, instead of 
the secret tantalizingly displayed, but sufficiently well kept till 
the right moment came for its revelation, we have a flaccid and 
meandering account of various uninteresting persons, only loosely 
held together by any bond of common interest. Even when the 
truth of the murder is discovered—for of course there is a 
murder, or at least a homicide—it reads more as if it were an after- 
thought than as if it had belonged to the story from the beginning; 
more like a sudden change of front and new interpretation than 
like part of the original plan. But, with the loss of the writer's 
one faculty for telling her story, other things remain; and the 
vulgarity, the commonplace sentiment, the tags of religion and 
scraps of morality, with the insufferable air of self-complacency, 


| 
| 


characteristic of Mrs. Wood’s work, are to be found in full force | 


here in this latest and dreariest of her books. 

The scene is laid in the beginning at Trennach,a mining district 
in Cornwall ; and the first sentence strikes a curiously false note :— 
“ The village, in which the first scenes of this history are laid, 
was called Trennach; and the land about it was bleak and bare 
and dreary enough, though (sic) situated in the grand old county 
of Cornwall.” Seeing what the mining districts in Cornwall are, 
we cannot understand the force of the qualifying “ though.” It 
wottld be as reasonable to speak of fells and moorlands “ though” 
in Cumberland, or of mountains and tarns “though” in West- 
moreland. The hero of the book is one Frank Raynor, nephew 
of Dr. Raynor, the physician of the place, who owns a “ surgery,” 
dispenses medicines, does not seem to possess a horse, yet is M.D. 
“ofthe Royal College of Physicians,” ‘a man of fair ability in 
his profession, and a gentleman as well.” When we first see him 
he is in his surgery, standing by the fire, looking over his day- 
book. “ He was dressed in black. A tall, grand-looking, elderly 
man, very quiet in manner, with a pale, placid face, and carefully- 
trimmed thin, white whiskers shading his cheeks.” He is active 
in his profession ; “ up early and to bed late, but strangely now 
failing in strength,” says Nrs. Henry Wood, with her fondness for 
minutie. The portrait of Frank is rather more 
elaborate: — 


A square table stood at the end of the room, facing the window. Behind 
it was Frank Raynor, making up mixtures, the ingredients for which he 
took from some of the various bottles that were ranged in rows upon the 
shelves behind him. He was a slender, gentlemanly young fellow of four- 
and-twenty, rather above the middle height, and wore this morning a suit 
of grey elothes. The thought that passed throngh a stranger’s mind on 
first seeing Frank Raynor was, How good-looking he is! It was not, how- 
ever, so much in physical beauty that the 
bright expression pervading 
in his laughing blue eyes. The face lacked one thing—firmness. In the 
delicate mouth, very sweet and pleasant in form though it was, might be 
traced his want of stability. He could not say No to a petition, let it be 
what it might: he might be swayed as easily as the wind. Most lovable 
was Frank Raynor; but he would be almost sure to be his own enemy as 
he went through life. You eould not help liking him; everybody did 
that—with the exception of Mr. Blase Pellet across the road. Frank’s 
hair was of a golden brown, carling slightly, and worn rather long. His 
face, like his uncle’s, was close-shaved, save the whiskers, which were of 
the samé colour as the hair. 


A little commotion is going on in the small town or village of 
Trennach. One Josiah Bell has heard “the Seven Whistlers,” 
and the miners in consequence refuse to go down into the pits; 
{6r the Seven Whistlers bode misfortune, more especially to the 
fs se hearing them. It is evident from the first that Bell is in a 

way. Not only has he a burn on his arm, but his face is as 
grey as grey powder ; not only has he lost his original position as 
‘a superior olerk in the oflice of some large colliery works in 
Staffordshire,” but, “ partly owing to unsteady habits, partly to an 
accident which had for many months laid him low and lamed him 
for life, he had sank down in the world to be what he was now—a 
labourer in a Cornish mine.” He has, moreover, an ailing wife, 
whom Frank Raynor calls “ Mother,” and a beautiful daughter 
Rosaline. “Never a more beautiful girl in the world than she,” 
says Mrs. Wood in a sentence by itself beginning a fresh para- 
graph. “ Two-and-twenty years of age now was she, rather tall, 
with a light and graceful form, as easy in her movements, as refined 
in her actions as though she had been born a gentlewoman, with 
a sweet low voice and a face of delicate loveliness ” :— 


Her features were of alrnost a perfect Grecian type; her delicate com- 
plexion was fresh asa summer rose, and her deep violet eyes sparkled 
through their long dark lashes. Eyes that, in spite of their brightness, had 
an éxpression of fixed sadness in them: and that sad expression of eye is 
said, you know, never to exist but where its owner is destined to sorrow. 
Poor Rosaline! Sorrow was on its way to her quickly, even now. Her 
dress was of some dark kind of stuff, neatly made and worn; her bonnet 
= ¥ = straw ; the pink bow at her throat rivalled in colour the rose 

r cheek. 


This remarkable young person is evidently in love with Frank 
Raynor, aud when she meets him goes through a great deal of 
expressive pantomime; which Frank, however, does not seem to 
understand, though he “admired beauty whenever he saw it, and 
he very especially admired that of Rosaline,” as does also Mr. Blase 
Pellet, the man who hates Frank. Frank pays his visit to the 
ailing mother, the various items of whose personality are given in 
a long and careful list; and, after having prescribed for her ail- 


his best foot foremost, he sped along, fleet as the wind,” to the 


Margaret St. Clare would be nineteen years old to-morrow. A slight- 
made, light, pretty girl, putting one somehow in mind of a fairy. Her 
small feet seemed scarcely to touch the ground as she walked, her small 
arms and hands, her delicate throat and neck, were all perfectly formed. 
The face was a fair, piquante face, quiet and rather grave when in repose, 
Her eyes were of that remarkable shade that some people call light hazel 
and others amber: and in truth they did on occasion look as clear and 
bright as amber. 

She was fond of dress. Mrs. St. Clare’s daughters were all fond of it. 
Margaret’s gown this morning was of fine, light blue texture, that fell in 
soft folds around her, some narrow white lace at the throat. A thin gold 
chain, holding a locket, was round her neck. Her hat, its blue ribbons 
streaming, hung on her arm; her auburn hair was somewhat ruffled by the 
breeze. 


These young people are in love with each other, but they 
have only love on their side, no money; and they have also 
Mrs. St. Clare and a certain Lydia to deal with. Mrs. St. Clare 
is ‘a large, fair woman, with a Roman nose,” who “ looked 
half dead with ennui”; “those large women are often incor- 
rigibly idle and listless,’ says Mrs. Wood, with one of her 
aphoristic scratches. Lydia, the invalid of the family, “en- 
veloped in a pink morning wrapper,” “was a tall, fair, Roman- 
nosed young womar too, promising to be in time as large as her 
mother. As idle she was already. Dr. Raynor said all she 
wanted was to exert herself; to walk and run and take an interest 
in the bustling concerns of daily life, as other girls did; she need 
talk no more of nervousness and chestache then.” The result of 
this visit is that Frank is invited to dine at the Mount in the 
evening. He walks the distance—“a light coat thrown over 
his evening dress”; calls Margaret Daisy, and tries to engage 
her for the first dance at the ball to be given the next night 
in honour of her birthday; but the fair creature has to re- 
fuse, because “ mamma has decided that my first dance must 
be with some old guy of a Cornish baronet”; and soon after this 
Frank goes away. On his way he meets Rosaline Bell, who 
complains of being cold. “Iam nearly pt she said. “T 
forgot to take a shawl with me.” “ Perished are you!” he said. 
“Let us take a dance together, Rose!” On which he seizes her 


| hands, and “ danced about with her on the path in very lightness of 
' spirit.” Then he kisses her and departs. Mr. Blase Pellet, in love 


t looks consisted, as in the 
his well fiatured face, and the sunny giédnes | the mouth of the shaft with his arm round her waist. 


with Rose himself, sees the kiss, and, mad with jealousy, reproaches 
the girl with her “goings on,” and also gives Mr. Josiah Bell 
a hint, which sets his blood in a flame; so that when Frank 
Raynor is caught by him the next evening philandering with 
Rosaline near the Bottomless Shaft—an unused pit with a ghost 
in it—he naturally does not like it. He makes his appearance in 
a rather uncomfortable manner as Frank is holding Rose back from 
“ A bellow 
of rage, a heavy stick brandished over them in the air by some in- 
truder, and Rosaline started back to see her father. Old Bell must 
have been hiding amidst the mounds on his own score, look- 


| ing out for what there might be to see.” The men struggle; the 


woman screams; “a yell froma despairing falling man”; “a 
heavy thud as of some dull weight dropping into the earth at what 
sounded like a frightful distance, and all was over. And Francis 
Raynor and the unhappy Rosaline were alone, standing together 
under the pitiless moonlight.” Naturally ‘a man is not very fit for 
a ball after a murder has just been committed, either by himself or 
in his presence, and when he knows that he has been seen by his 
worst enemy; and only when he sees his cousin Edina im her 
sober evening dress—“a plain grey silk, its low body and short 
sleeves trimmed with a little white lace; a gold chain and locket 
on her neck; and bracelets of not much value. Quite ready, 
all but her gloves”—does he remember Margaret St. Clare's 
birthday and the ball to be given on the occasion. Edina 
sees that he is pale and odd; but he is forced to go. 
Mrs. Wood relates in her usual style how Edina brings him a 
hot-house flower for his button-hole, and how Frank, preoccupied 
as he is, does not wear it; how he “begins to splash away in his 
basin,” and how then she retreats ; how “ Edina was ready when 
he went down, well cloaked and shawled ; her silk gown pinned 
up carefully, a warm hood upon her smooth brewn hair,” and how 
the two then set out for the ball. Here Frank is so unlike him- 
self as to pain the fair Margaret, whom he throws over in the 
coolest way, and does not dance with as he promised; but things 
come right between the two lovers after a time—so right indeed 
that they are married secretly in their own parish church ; on which 
occasion Frank gives five guineas to the clergyman as his fee, and 
Margaret gets a scolding for having been out so early in the morn- 
ing. They go through much unpleasantness betause of the false 
position in which they have placed themselves; and even when 
they are made so far happy by the enforced acknowledgment of 
their marriage as to live together in the face of the world, their 
course still does not run quite smooth. For Daisy, who seemis to be 


| very little better than a fool, takes the most frantic hatred to and 


| jealousy of Rosaline Bell, and leads her lover-husband the 


traditional life of a dog in consequence. But it makes a 
peg whereon Mrs. Wood may hang innumerable moral re- 
tlections on the evil of jealousy; one more commonplace than the 


| other, and all dragged in by the head and shoulders in the way to 


which her readers are so well accustomed. Meanwhile the story 


ful i | lags, and what there is of it is wearisome in the extreme. 
ments, and “‘ wishing her a good appetite for the mee putting | 
? 


Edina, who gives her name to the book, is the author's favourite 
creation. She has every moral virtue under heaven, and she is 
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eareful, clean, a disciplinarian, not fond of finery, and never spend- 
ing a shilling when she can make sixpence do instead. She is the 
good angelof the untidy, uncalculating, impecunious Major Raynors, 
‘who, when they come into a good property, or think that they do, 
launch out into such wild excesses as bring their own 
punishment with them. For George Atkinson, to whom the 
property really belongs, is so disgusted with their proceedings, 
which he watches under disguise, that he takes up his rights and 
ousts the innocent intruders. They are reduced by this to extreme 
poverty ; but suffering and Edina do them a world of good, and 
they are all the more worthy members of society for their sorrow. 
Here Mrs. Wood is in her element. When she details the 
family extravagances, and then the various items of reform wrought 
out by Edina, she is queen in her own old country. The trivial, 
yulgar, unimportant little circumstances on which she dilates are 
simply amazing. Edina visits Mr. Atkinson, “a servant came 
in to lay the cloth for dinner; since his illness Mr. Atkinson had 
taken that meal at one o'clock. A tempting dish of lamb cutlets 
and peas, and a roast duckling. On the sideboard stood some little 
tartlets and custard. The tears rose to Edina’s eyes as she sat 
down to table, and a choking sensation to her throat.” Minute 
details of dress and what could be made serviceable and what not; 
of skim-milk unadulterated got at a certain shop, and of Alfred, 
the younger Raynor, being made errand-lad for the occasion ; such 
details as “ A fly took Mrs. Raynor, Alice, and the two young 
children to the station; Charles and Alfred having walked on; 
and a cart conveyed the trunks”; the information that pinafores 
wanted mending; and that, “ when there was neither butter nor 
dripping, neither treacle nor honey, Edina had the bread toasted ” 
—all these touches are in this veteran author’s well-known style, 
but they do not redeem the story from utter dreariness. We will 
not tell the true reading of the scene at the mouth of the Bottom- 
less Shaft; that very small kernel extracted, there would be 
nothing left but woolly and innutritious husk; which, low as we 
place Edina, would be scarcely fair either to Mrs, Wood's readers 
or to herself. 


ELEMENTARY WAYS AND MEANS TO GREEK AND LATIN.* 


A SCHOOLMASTER has lately asserted that the free use of 
“ cribs” by schoolboys is to be commended, not deprecated ; 
and perhaps for the sake of the schoolmaster's rary ease and 
oes of mind at the cost of a future reckoning, this may be so; 
ut when an examination comes on, and results are to be tested, 
the cribbers will be as surely found wanting as those who, by 
patient grounding, have attained a clear insight into grammar 
and syntax, will be crowned with success. Experience of school 
and college scholarship examinations proves this; and it may be 
taken as an axiom, that practical knowledge of grammar and its 
—— to construing will ensure a boy’s matriculation in a 
public school more certainly than the earliest enrolment of his 
name on the entrance books, or the happiest accidert of friends 
at court. But it does not follow that, because learning has no 
royal road, the ruts of the time-honoured track admit of no 
smoothing. We have before noticed Mr. Fowle’s sensible plan 
of teaching grammar and construing, whether Latin or Greek, 
in moderate and consecutive instalments, as the pupil can 
them. The aim of his first Se a Short and Easy 
Latin Book, was to secure simplicity and perspicuity by the 
allotment of a page or two to each subject, with the least possible 
admixture of other matters. The pupil’s task was made to look 
less formidable by the retrenchment of tenses, or the juxtaposi- 
tion of such as, from similarity to each other, seemed likely to im- 
press themselves more easily in sequence. The Latin Short and 
Easy, and its riders, the First and Second Easy Latin Readers so 
approved themselves to those most concerned, that the author has 
now turned his attention to the Greek language; an undertaking 
not really less hopeful, indeed perhaps more urgent, because it is a 
time-worn crotchet of parents and pupils that Greek accidence and 
syntax represent a Rubicon of exceptional difficulty. Mr. Fowle de- 
serves credit for having done much to show that boys of tender age 
may be brought to contemplate and cross the passage “ siccis oculis.” 
His succinct and simple explanations of the middle voice, of the 
Greek deponent, of the characteristic letter in Greek verbs; his 
grouping of contracted and uncontracted verbs into a fifth con- 


Jugation, and his fifth table, in p. 56, giving a conspectus of the | 


moods and tenses of sample verbs of each conjugation ; his sections 
on the participles and their discrepancy from those in Latin, and on 
augments and reduplication, with the exercises that test a pupil’s 
— and retentiveness stage by stage, bes a teacher who 

ows his work. The Short and Easy Greek Book was followed last 
year by a First Easy Greek Reading Book, which has this autumn 


* A Short and Easy Greek Book. By the Rev. Edmund Fowle. Third 
Edition. London: Longmans & Co. 1875. 
By the Rev. Edmund Fowle. London: 


First Easy Greek Reading Book, 
gmans & Co. 1875. : 

Second Easy Greek Reading Book. By the Rev. Edmund Fowle. London : 
Longmans & Uo. 1876. 

tubles fm sop and Myths from Palephatus. By John T. White, D.D., 
Oxon, mdon: Longmans & Co. 1876. 

Easy Latin Stories for Beginners ; with Vocabulary and Notes. By George 
L. Bennett, M.A., Assistant Master at Rugby School. London, Oxford, and 
Cambridge : Rivingtons. 1876. 

Sophocles in Single Plays. Ajazr. For the use of Schools. By Lewis 
~ ames M.A., and Evelyn Abbott, M.A. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 


been followed by a Second, in both of which the notes are put 
at the end, so that, in construing, a pupil may give proof of 
his capacity to construe independently, and without help from 
the bottom of the page. The First Reading Book consists of five 
chapters of St. John’s Gospel spread over its three parts, and of short 
Greek tales and anecdotes similarly divided, whilst of the third 
set of lessons that in Part I. is from fable, in Part I. from mytho- 
logy, in Part III. the Conquest of Thebes. The lessons of Part I. 
have copious notes, vocabularies to each lesson, and an alphabetical 
vocabulary at the close of the part. This latter, with briefer 
notes, is allotted to the readings of the second part, while in tho 
third the lessons are longer and harder, with no help save the 
alphabetical vocabulary. Nothing can be more helpfully conceived 
or executed with an eye to solid grounding and impression on the 
memory, than the appendix at the end of this volume (pp. 295-313), 
on the formation of marked tenses in St. John’s Gospel, e.g. eyévero, 
€d00n, dvewydra, &c. .All these tenses are underlined iv 

art I., and there is a handy index of them in p. 314. 

The Second Easy Greek Reading Book consists of graduated 
lessons from Xenophon’s Anabasis and the First Book of Homer's 
Iliad, the peculiarities of which last are only formidable to the 
merest tiro, and vanish, as the author rightly deems, before 
careful explanation at setting out. The Second and Third 
Parts of it contain nineteen lessons of Xenophon, with notes 
and vocabulary to each lesson, as well as an alphabetical 
vocabulary, and twenty lessons of Homer, with similar ap- 
paratus, in the Second Part; and twenty lessons of Xenophon, 
as well as twenty of Homer, with notes, but only with a general 
and alphabetical vocabulary to each author, at the end of the 
book in the Third Part. It should be stated that the First Part 
consists of the lessons of Parts I. and ILL., given without notes, for 
construing in form or class; and that a Fourth Part gives twenty 
lessons more in each author, without notes, but with vocabularies. 
Three commendably brief appendices deal with the Homeric prepo- 
sitions and their radical meanings, with the examples of Tmesis in 
the First Book of the Ziad, and the peculiarities of Homeric sub- 
stantives, adjectives, and verbs. the vocabularies we have 
noticed one good feature, which we are glad to see restored to 
such labours, from which they have been apt to be missed since 
the days of Ainsworth—z.e. the inclusion of the “proper 
names” amongst other words, and of at least such brief no- 
tice of them as may serve to connect them with the 
lessons. Akin to this is the introduction, when called for, of 
such collateral information as,in Lesson IX, p. 52, on the words 
pupious Sapeixovs, that the Daric was a gold coin of Persia worth 
about 16s. 3d. with us, and so called either from Darius (cf. French 
coin “ Napoleon”) or borrowed from Dara, “a king,” ef. “ sove- 
reign.” In like manner Mr. Fowle is often found setting the 

upil’s mind on the track of comparisons of e, as where, in 
os V., evvoixds €xorev, he draws attention to the French “ il y 
a” and the Latin “ res bene se habet.”. When he goes atall into 
philological matters, it is in a sound way, as, for instance, 
where, in the Twentieth Lesson of Xenophon (Part I.), \dépa trav 
otpatiwrav, he takes the adverb which governs the genitive for a 
dative singular feminine of an adjective originally. ly indeed 
does any construction out of the common, or any exceptional word 
or phrase, lack due and sufficient notice; eg. in Xenophon, 
Lesson VIII., ex rav modewv Sy, the case of Attic attraction ; 
Lesson XV., the limitation in @s Baodéa of as as a preposition 
to a person only, In Lesson XVI. of Part II. he explains od épacay 
tod mpdcw by making tod mpdow a partitive genitive, and 
correctly explains av@’ Sv ed éraOoy in the next lesson. His first 
explanation of is less sure than the second, 
and in the same section we should limit the English of éyovra pi 
drobidvat to “haying, not to give, or pay.” In Lesson vit 
Part I. Mr. Fowle should have noted the use of xardyew as a vox 
solennis for restoring an exile, and in Il. i. 6 he might have 
paralleled Homer’s €£ od 5), of time, with Virgil’s “Impius er 
quo,” &c. But, as a rule, he has cleared every real difficulty from 
his pupil’s path, and we may point to his explanation of vvja for ra 
éuyma (Il. 1. 124), of of of Gua tpadev yevorro (251), 
and of mpodéwow as aor. subj. of mporiOnus in 291, as instances of 
his safe and well-grounded accuracy. Under Mr. Fowle’s tuition, 
actual or virtual (the latter in the intelligent use of his books), we 
should not fear to let a pupil proceed, after having mastered the 
Second Reading Book, to Herodotus and Greek play. 

Perhaps it is not desirable that the first Greek play should be a 
play of Sophocles, as the Alcestis of Euripides, or the Seven 
against Thebes of <Eschylus, are doubtless easier and less involved 
in sense ; but that a hali-year or so spent in getting familiar with 
the style, language, and vocabulary of the Iliad wou!d be useful to 
the lad who been drilled in the Secon 1? Greek Reader, we make 
no doubt. Before us lies the Ajax of the Clarendon Press Series, 
edited by the Greek Professor at St. Andrew's, with the aid of 
Mr. Evelyn Abbott, of Balliol, which like the other plays of the 
series, is in a clear type, with scholarly and poetical introductions, 
and with much thought and pains for the needs of studious youth. 
Doubtless the more advanced scholar will seek the views of 
Hermann and Wunder, and we may add Linwood ; nor is Mr. Jebb 
to be overlooked, with his Ajax and Electra; but it is quite feasible 
to get a clear and satisfactory mastery of the Ajax from the 
notes of the Clarendon Press Series edition, and, as we said 
before, to fil the advantage of having had a prefato 
drill in Homer, both for syntax and for myth a 5 legen 
Ulysses, it is true, has more to do with the Odyssey; but 
Ajax is of the Iliad ; and, as to construction of clauses, one of the 
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very first which the editors of the 4jax have singled out for illustra- |_ 


tion—i.e. v. 41, x6A@ Bapurbeis rev Srhov—is found to 
be paralleled by i. 429—ywopevds... os—where bs 
is the genitive of the cause, as érAwv is in the line of Sophocles 
after Bapuvéeis. The sole fault we have to find with Messrs. 
Campbell and Abbot is that now and then they see too subtilly, as 
where, in the first chorus, 141-2— 
&s kal Tis viv vucris 
peydrot xaréxove” 
they are not content with making w«rds a genitive of time, but 
would further, and over and above, make it a genitive of origin or 
sion—e.g. tumults in the night and arising out of the night. 
oung students, and we agree with them, would like to feel that 
the genitive was one thing or the other. In their note, too, on 
the complicated expression, re Acias Gdacta BovkdAwv 
povpipara (53-4), giving a choice of two interpretations, they 
prefer, to our thinking, the more objectionable, saying that. 
though Ae‘as may be a genitive of description after povpnuara, it 
is most probably to be taken directly with dacra. It strikes us 
as beyond a doubt that Aeias BouxdAwy dpovphyara is an instance 
of a nearer and more remote genitive after the same subject—“ the 
herdsmen’s charge of spoil,” as in Antig. 1204, \Oédatpwrov Kédpns 
vundeiov “Adov, “The maiden’s hollow bride-chamber of death” 
(Campbell's translation). On the other hand, in the first chorus 
(163) we agree with them in thinking that the preposition 
in composition in the words rovrev — mpodiddoxev is not 
otiose, but means “gradually,” “step by step”; so that the verb 
means “to make progress in —. Taken, however, as a 
whole, this edition of the Ajax will be found a real boon to the 
young scholar. 

Our glance at the remaining text-books on our list must be 
brief. Dr. White’s grammar school texts strike us as very 
little differing from the old type of school-books, save in the 
matter of portability. That before us furnishes eighteen fables of 
the so-called sop, and ten samples of the Incredtbilia of Palx- 
phatus. These have been severally equipped with the help of a 
vocabulary rather indulgent in “ construes,” but otherwise unex- 
plained and unannotated. It is to be supposed that they represent 
quite a first book; but, even so, we should have thought that the 
help of a few foot-notes on etymology and construction, as in Mr. 
Fowle’s books, would have been of use, instead of depending on 
the pupil’s resort to the discovery of what he wants in the general 
. Mr. G. L. Bennett’s Easy Latin Stories for Beyinners 
have quite a Rugby look about them. It was at Rugby that a 
master put forth a text-book in which the Ionic Greek of Hero- 
dotus was dished up in carefully metamorphosed Attic dialect ; and 
now beginners are invited to learn their first lessons of Latin writers, 
not from Cesar or Cicero, Nepos or Eutropius, but for the most 
= “from an old translation of Herodotus by Schweighzeuser.” 

t is quite true that most scholars who have written much Latin 
got some of their facility in it from the Latin of commentators, 
such as Reiske and others; it is also true that these stories are 
various and amusing, and that the grammatical, phical, and 
historical notes on them are, as far as we have tested them, care- 
ful and judicious; but it is surely a mistake to imbue boys at the 
outset with Latin not written by an author “ melioris note.” 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 
It. 

N°? one sets forth nonsense, and the poetry of it, “ with such 
a pencil, such a pen,” as Mr. Lear. Laughable Lyrics 
(R. J. Bush) is his fourth work of this kind, and it is worthy of 
its — Mr. Lear’s great quality is one which he shares 
with Milton, and Scott, and A®schylus. He uses the sonorous 
names of remote, and indeed undiscovered, regions with majestic 

effect. What lines these are, for example :— 

When awful darkness and silence reign 

Over the great Gromboolian plain. 
What a sense that conveys of vastness and space, tenanted by 
fabulous monsters! The Groomboolian plain is the scene of the 
sorrows of “the Dong,’ who —— from an allusion to his 

“ plaintive pipe,” to be the origina! character that 
Sat beside the rocks 
And fluted to the morning sea. 

The Dong had the luck to encounter the Jumblies (cf. Nonsense 
Book I11.) on their famous voyage; the Jumblies, who, like the 
Homeric A®thiopians, are “far and few.” He wooed and lost a 
Jumbly girl, and admits that “the little sense he once possessed 
has quite gone out of his head.” The Yonghy-Bonghy Bo, in 
another lyric, was also crossed in love, and fled from the scene of 
temptation—the coast of Coromandel—to the Sunset Isles of 
Boshen. “ The Quangle Wangle’s Hat” introduces the reader 
again to an old friend, the mysterious being who haunted the 
adventurous ‘seekers for a new nonsense-world in an earlier epic. 
But “ The Cummerbund” is Mr. Lear's best piece, and is notable 
for the masterly ease with which he introduces foreign yet melodious 
words, full of music and suggesting sweet strange passages of 


colour:— 

Below her home the river rolled 
With soft meloobious sound, 

Where golden-finned Chuprassies swam 
In myriads circling round. 

Above, on tallest trees remote, 
Green Ayahs perched alone, 

And all night long the Mussak moaned 
In melancholy tone. 


And where the purple Nullahs threw 
Their branches far and wide,— 
And silvery Goreewallahs flew 
In silence side by side,— 
The little Bheesties’ twittering cry 
Rose on the flagrant air, 
And oft the angry Jampan howled 
Deep in his hateful lair. 
This chant may rank, in its way, with Shelley's “Lines to an 
Indian Air.” The nonsense-botany and the alphabets are as good, 
or better, than ever; but, with the meloobious lapse of the graver 
and grander lyrics in our ears, we cannot linger even over the 
drawing of “ Queeriflora Babyoides.” 

The Witches’ Frolic and the Bagman’s Dog (Richard Bentley 
and Son) are poems from the Ingoldsby Legends, illustrated by 
Miss Jane Cook. The designs are reproduced, “by a new art,’ 
with much grace and fancy. The new art seems not wholly dis- 
tinct from photography, and is the converse of black silhouettes 
on a white ground. Here the figures and other objects stand out 
in a soft greyish white on a black ground, somewhat like pi:oto- 
graphs from drawings with the silver point, with a dark wash 
behind them. The result, however it may have been obtained, 
is very pleasant and decorative. The flight of the witches from 
the cellar, for instance (p- 9), is extremely spirited and full of 
comic e. Note the witches’ cats clinging to their brooms as 
they cleave the air. Miss Cook has produced a very desirable 
gift-book, which will cause admiration and curiosity in its 
possessors. 

Picturesque Europe: the British Isles (With Ilustrations on 
Steel and Wood. Cassell, Petter, and Galpin) contains “ views” of 
Windsor, Eton, North Wales, Warwick, Ireland, the Lowlands, 
and other districts. All the designs have been originally made for 
this volume, and so there are none of the pale, worn, and faded 
engravings which have seen better days. Among many pretty 
renderings of the beautiful island we live in, the Slopes (where 
Her Majesty walks), Shakspeare’s Cliff, Pangbourne-on-the- 
Thames, and Warwick Castle are among the most successful. Mr. 
Birket Foster's St. Michael’s Mount is worthy of the artist, and 
among many interesting and attractive drawings there is but one 
which we think distinctly misleading—that of the Spindle Rock, 
near St. Andrew's. 

Tales and Legends of Saxony and Lusatia (by W. Westall. 
Griffith and Farran) are not exactly mérchen of the old traditional 
unspoiled kind. They will please the general reader, however, just 
as much as if they were of the kind which story-comparers seek 
like hidden treasures. Perhaps the story of “ The Priest, the Fairy, 
and Dr. Horn” introduces our ghostly foe too freely, but it is 
certainly an exciting romance. There is a good deal of humour 
in the tale called “‘ Convent Beer” ; but we do not think the book 
suitable for children. 

The Poets and Poetry of Scotland (Blackie and Son) deals 
with a century of songsters, from Thomas Campbell to the 
Marquess of Lorne. The elder bard of the clan is distinctly the 
most gifted poet represented ina collection which omits the obscure 
name of Walter Scott. Mr. James Grant Wilson, who is respon- 
sible for the extracts and biographies, cannot of course be the very 
man mentioned by the Ettrick Shepherd, who “ never heard tell o’ 
the Shirra.” Perhaps he reckons by the year of birth, and places 
Scott in the earlier century—a quaint arrangement. However, 
here the admirer of the Northern Muse will find “ rowth” of Mr. 
Robert Buchanan, Professor Blackie, Mr. Horatius Bonar, and of 
James Smith, who composed Wee Cockalorum and Wee Joukie- 
datdles. After all, we are driven to the second hypothesis about 
Scott, for Mr. Wilson prints a poem on the grave at Dryburgh, by 
one Thomas Latto. Here is a verse:— 

The Paynim in a hostile land 

Throws down his sword and counts us kin ; 
Proud that a Briton’s bosom glows 

For noble Saladin. 


The Briton, we presume, is Mr. Gladstone, who especially excepted 
“the Saladins” from his general denunciation of the Paynim. 
But can e be secured on these easy terms? The few songs of 
Laidlaw, Scott’s amanuensis, of Mr. Stoddart, and of course Mr. 
Carlyle’s, are among the best things in this large compilation. 
The biographies are succinct and useful, and we have no fault to 
find with the book, except the arrangement, which throws back 
o founder of modern romance into the society of an earlier race 
of poets. 

A Century of Discovery. (Translated from the German of 
Theodore Vogel. Seeley, Jackson, and Halliday.) This little 
book relates the adventures of the great Portuguese and Spanish 
navigators. It is impossible to teil the story of Pizarro or of 
Cortes in an uninteresting way, and Herr Vogel's book may send 
boys to the fascinating volumes of Prescott. The reflections 
on the decline of the Spanish power are instructive and 
sensible. 

The Little King (Translated by S. Blandy from the French of 
Mary de Hauteville. Sampson Low and Co.) is the story of the 
taming of an autocratic and passionate little Russian noble. A 
tyrant from the cradle, he was civilized by a French governess. 
A child who eats smoked salmon without a fork, and drinks 
kiimel, and breaks his whip on the coachman’s back, and jumps 
on vases of Japanese china, needs a great deal of education. 
Mile. Mertaud makes him “blush at his faults in spite of him- 
self,” but one cannot help thinking that the Little King wanted to 
have what schoolboys call his “cheek ” knocked out of him in a 
rougher way. 
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From New Year to New Year (by the author of “ Ongsiog 
Annals,” &c. Seeley, Jackson, and Halliday) is a capital book of 
its kind. In a series of stories told to children there are a number 
of extracts from Church Missio journals, presented in an 
attractive way. We cannot quite believe that othy, the con- 
yerted Eskimo, “ earnest orts his countrymen to cast away 
their idols,” because, to the best of our knowledge, Eskimos have 
no idols to cast away. Their scheme of the invisible world does 
not seem to leave a place for artistic representations of the manifold 
shapeless spirits of air. However, the story of Timothy's adventures 
proves that the Eskimo, as indeed Dr. Rink has proved, have their 
me qualities. Children will be anxious to start at once for 

yneetal, where little girls are prevented from going to school by the 
monkeys, “ white monkeys, as tall or taller, I should think, than 
many girls of eleven years old.” To Mr. Parker we recommend a 
tale (p. 153) which proves that Romulus and Remus might have 
been suckled by a wolf, as history avers. Mrs. Erhardt wrote 
from a Church Missionary Home at Secundra:—“ Yesterday a 
little boy came to us from Mynpoorie. He had been found in a 
wolf's den. A fire hed heen ig ted to drive or compel the young 
wolves to come out, and with them came this little boy. He is 
about eight years old, is deaf and dumb, much enjoys raw meat, 
and does not walk unless led. He is a very nice-looking boy, 
and fair, This is the second boy we have received from the 
wolves.” What child will grudge or her pennies to the good 
missionaries who rescue little boys from dens where their educa- 
tion is necessarily neglected? 

Animals Painted by Themselves. (Adapted from the French of 
Balzac, Droz, Jules Janin, A. de Musset, Georges (sic) Sand, &c., 
by J. Thomson. Sampson Low and Co.) This is the most ho 
lessly depressing book we have ever entirely failed to read. Mr. 
Thomson gives us no aid in the attempt to + Fe ver which part is 
“adapted” from Balzac, and which from Georges Sand, as he 
calls all Dudevant. Some of the French authors named in the 
title- wrote about animals in an interesting way. Mme. Sand 
inherited from her maternal grandfather a magical influence over 
birds, and has discoursed about them in Teverzno and in her auto- 
biography. M. Gautier had a small menagerie of his own, and we 
never saw anything in his writings, or in those of Balzac, De Musset, 
and M. Droz to lead us to suspect them of a agg wei | of stupidity. 
However, if they ever did combine to produce a book of which the 
“ Public and Private Life of Animals” is an accurate rendering, 
their t genius for once deserted them, and their book should 
have been left unadapted. It is a most depressing effort, as far as 
we can make out, to poke fun at human foibles in a series of inane 
allegories. The translation is careful and idiomatic, but the 
labour, we fear, is wasted. 

The Natural History Album (With Five Hundred [lustra- 
tions. F, Warne and Co.) is a much simpler and more interesting 
book of natural history for children. From the elephant to the 
earwig, every creature finds its place, and is designed in brilliant 
colours. e find, from the notice of the minnow, that “the 

bble” in Mr. Lear’s Nonsense Book was not so eccentric as we 

thought when he asked for “eggs and buttercups fried with 
fish.” “In the time of Isaak Walton the minnow used to be eaten, 
being made into a kind of omelet with cowslips and eggs.” There 
are few books that will give an intelligent child more pleasure 
and instruction than the Natural History Album. But why does 
it encourage a mischievous prejudice by saying that the “cat is 
naturally cowardly, dishonest, and suspicious”? The poor creature 
las too good reasons for being suspicious, and as for ‘ cowardly,” 
My 4 few ordinary dogs will venture to attack a cat that stands 
at 


The Birthday Album (Compiled by the Author of “Bygone 
Days.” D. Macara, Edinburgh) contains a scrap of poetry, or 
prose, for every day in the year. When three hundred and sixty- 
tive friends have written their names opposite the date of their 
birth, the owner of the Album has attained success. There is 
plenty of good reading in the extracts, though of course it is im- 
possible to have an appropriate word for every day in the year. 


The Sunday Kee; (F. Warne and Co.) contains “ pictures 
representing nearly every t event recorded in the Holy Seri; 
tures,” e do hope, with the publishers, that it “may add 


another joy to that happiest of days—Sunday.” The designs are 
in a great variety of styles, and there is a rather quaint blending 
of the “ Arab Scheikh ” style and of the conventional school of 


art. 

The Poetical Works of Alexander bh od (F. Warne and Co.) are 
printed in very good and clear type, orned with some harmless 
engravings, and elucidated by the aid of notes from Johnson, 

arburton, Warton, and others, 

The Charles (F. Warne and Co.) 
occupy 619 closely-printed pages, of course it is impossible to 


MINOR NOTICES. 
A series of Lord Stanhope’s Essays *, chiefl reprinted 
from the Quarterly Review, has just ap; " poe fully as 
valuable and interesting as the previous ones. The “ French Retreat 
from Moscow,” with which it opens, is an admirable example of 
clear, spirited, and yet concise, historical narrative. The story 


* The French Retreat Moscow ; and other Historical E. 
Srom 3 His ‘ssays. By 


‘sermons in which the 


has, in one way or another, often been told both by French and 
English writers ; but there is no other account in which the facts are 
nore ther in socomplete, vivid,and trustworthy a form. Lord 
Stanhope does not confine himself to one set of authorities, or 

to discredit or to excuse Napoleon, but presents the whole evi- 
dence with judicial impartiality. The sketch of “the Countess of 
Nithsdale ” is also pieced together in a most artistic way, and is as 
interesting as a novel. It may not pa be generally known 
that the Countess was by birth Winifred erbert, a descendant of 
that great Earl of Pembroke of the last creation who was the 
chief of the English forces at the battle of St. Quentin and the Lord 
President of Wales; a fact which leads Lord Stanhope to remark 
that traces of the family spirit may be found in more than one of 
the Herberts of our own day. In the “Statue of Memnon” the writer 
gives a succinct account of the existing information and theories on 
the subject, taking the view that the phenomenon of the Theban 
Colossus was due, not to any jugglery of the priests, but to the 
natural vibration of the chilled air in the crevices of the rock caused 
by the action of the morning sun. Among the reasons for this 
conclusion, he points out, first, that there was no hiding-place or 
secret chamber in or near the statue, and that, without the aid of 
these, “it seems impossible that the Voice of Memnon could be either 
promoted or restrained ”; and, secondly, that, if the xeon had any- 
thing to do with the mysterious voice, they would have taken care 
to use it on behalf of the great and powerful, whose favour they 
desired, whereas it is known that there were several occasions 
when great people, such as the prefect of Egypt and the consort of 
an Emperor, were not indulged witha single note, while a common 
soldier said that he heard the music thirteen times. Moreover, 
analogous subterranean sounds have been heard among the sand- 
stone rocks of Arabia Petra, at Karnak, Oronooko, and elsewhere. 
The volume also contains articles on the Carlovingian n 
the Chronology of the Gospels, the Year of the Passion, and 

of Norway. 

An annual course of lectures * has been started at St. James's 
Church, Piccadilly, which has been kept up for a couple of years, 
and it is to be hoped will be continued. It is complained, and 
often truly, that there is a dull monotony and barrenness in 

reachers ha‘ on familiar 
dogmas, and give no insight into the higher spiritual and intellectual 
aspects of religion. This reproach inly cannot be addressed 
to those who have taken za in the lectures originated and 
organized by Mr. Kempe at St. James’s. The first series dealt with 
the works of Bishop Butler, Pascal, and other “companions of 
the devout life”; and the second series, just published, includes 
the Theologia Germanica, which Luther ranked next to the Bible, 
saving only the writings of St. Augustine, Fénelon’s (Zuvres 
rituelles, Bishop Andrewes's Devotions, Keble’s Christian Year, 
aradise Lost, the Pilgrim’s Progress, and the Prayer-Book; the 
respective preachers being Mr. A. R. Ashwell, Mr. T. Carter 
(Clewer), the Bishop of Ely, Dr. Barry, Mr. E. Bickersteth, 
and the Deans of Chester and Chichester. The various subjects 
are treated in a popular and interesting manner, and also with 
breadth of thought and liberal feeling. There can be no doubt 
that such a series of lectures not only affords valuable instruction 
in itself, but leads people to study for themselves the writings 
brought to their notice. 

The second volume of Mr. Buxton Forman’s handsome, careful, 
and judiciously edited republication of Shelley’s¢ original texts 
contains “ The Cenci,” “ Prometheus Unbound,” “ (Edipus 
Tyrannus ; or, Swellfoot the Tyrant,” and “ Epipsychidion,” with 
Shelley's prefaces, and useful notes by the editor, throwing light on 
the text, and supplying any information that may be required. 
The frontispiece is a copy of Guido’s portrait of Beatrice, which 
used to be in the Colonna, and is now in the Barberini, 
Palace, and the sight of which suggested the subject to Shelley. 
It has been etched by Mr. W. B. Scott; but we cannot 
say that in this form the portrait is very impressive or 
suggestive, though Shelley describes the original as “ most 
interesting as a just representation of one of the loveliest speci- 
mens of the workmanship of nature,” and.“ inexpressibly pathetic.” 
He also speaks of the lips having “ that [agp meaning of 
imagination and sensibility which suffering has not repressed, and 
which it seems as if death scarcely could extinguish,” while her 
eyes, which were remarkable for their vivacity, are “ swollen with 
weeping and lustreless, but beautifully tender and serene.”- We 
can only say that the face in the etching suggests no such ideas, 
for it is commonplace and without expression. It would have been 
better to leave Shelley’s account of the picture to show the impres- 
sion made on his mind, which is the main point. In the appendix 
there is an interesting note by Mr. Browning, in which he mentions 
that there is a reference in The Ring and the Book to the reason given 
by Farinacci, the advocate of the Cenci, for his failure in the defence 
ot Beatrice, that she was expected to avow the main outrage, but 
did not. In Mr. Browning’s latest poem, Pacchiarotto, there is also a 
piece called “ Cenciaja,” in which he details the motives of several 
of the persons who assisted in the extinction of the Cenci family. 
“ Swellfoot the Tyrant” is, we fancy, the least known of Shelley's 
writings at the present time. It is a satire on George IV., which 
was first printed anonymously in England, and almost immediately 
withdrawn under a threat of prosecution | gy Society for the 
Suppression of Vice. It was revived in Shelley's second 


* The St. James's Lectures, Companions the Devout Life. Second 
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edition of her husband’s works. The poet himself describes the | she says, very simple and unpretending, and make nearly 309 


piece as one of a triad of plays “ elucidating the wonderful and 
ap fortunes of the Swellfoot dynasty.” The Queen figures 
as Iona Taurina ; Castlereagh as Purganax, “ chief of the Council 
of Wizards”; Eldon as Dakry; Wellington as Laoctonos. The 
play begins with the swinish monarch listening to the groanings of a 
Tultitude of pigs which complain of being starved and otherwise 
ill used, and which of course represent the English people. The 
uestion of the Queen is discussed both by the Chief Wizards and 
the populace, and it is agreed, on the proposition of Purganax, 
t the Queen’s innocence should be tested ober having a magic 
liquor dropped on her. Just, however, as the vessel containing 
the charm is about to be emptied on her head, she snatches at it 
and sprinkles it over Swellfoot and his Court, who are instantl 
changed into a number of filthy and ugly animals and rush off. 
Mr. Forman calls it “an extraordinary piece of intellectual 
grotesque,” but most people would think it very poor stuff, just as 
coarse aud vulgar as other lampoons for the streets. 
Colonel, now General, Hutchinson’s work on dog-breaking*, 
“ giving,” as the romises, the “ most 
certain, and easy method, whether great excellence or only medio- 
— be required,” is sufficiently known, and accepted asa standard 
authority, notto require any commendation. 
its sixth edition, and the value of the instructions given in it has 
been generally, if not universally, acknowledged. The spirit in 
which the training of dogs and the use of them in sport are treated 
by the General is happily expressed in the new preface which he has 
written for the present edition. “The fact,” he says, “of this 
book showing that great excellence in dog-breaking is only attain- 
able by the teacher's exercising constant kindness towards his 
pup should make all who are in favour of the Bill now before 
arliament for a more humane treatment of animals strongly 
recommend owners of dogs, whether or not they be sportsmen, to 
pe these pages; for surely they would like to add, in an easy 
d pleasant manner, to the intelligence and obedience of their 
pets. It is a satisfactory reflection that, owing to the many sorts 
of dogs now taught to retrieve expeditiously, comparatively few 
wounded birds escape to undergo a lingering, miserable death.” 
The General adds that he has seen with great pleasure advertise- 
ments of dogs for sale, with the statement “broken according to 
ol. Hutchinson's system,” which implied that the instructor had 
been thoughtful, and that the schooling of the animals had added 
to their happiness instead of being a time of punishment. Apart 
from the technical advice given in this work, even non-sporting 
Teaders may enjoy the amusing anecdotes which it contains. The 
volume is well illustrated. 
Verse, it has been said, may be a quiet fire in the grate; but 
try is the lightning flash, and must have thunder along with it. 
t would seem, from the numerous volumes which are continually 
pouring from the press, and under the load of which the tables of 


poor reviewers, or at least the reviewers themselves, are inclined to 


groan, that in this country at the present time there is scarcely 
anything but the quiet smoulder in the homely grate, and that the 
lightning flashes but rarely. Here is a bundle of so-called poetical 
publications in which there is hardly a scintillation of what can be 
truly called poetry. Much of it is nicely written, and shows a 
certain degree of culture and refinement; but the genuine poetical 
flash is hardly in a single instance to be discerned. Mrs. Knox f, 
for example, aas the command of good English, and writes in 
@ sensible vigorous way; but her verses are wanting both in 
music and imagination, and are essentially prosaic. In fact, 
there is hardly a poetic idea or illustration in the book. 
It is all pure prose. The verses of Mr. Aldrich}, an American 
poet, author of an over-praised story called Margery Daw, are 
of Mee J unequal quality, and, for the most part, rather clumsy 
and affected in lan and commonplace in thought. An Al- 
pine river is described as “a scimitar half drawn from out its 
sheath”; the sky is said to be of a “ be coe blue ”—a_ poor 
image from a jeweller’s shop, and besides not true, for a 
turquoise is opaque and dull in colour, while an Alpine 
sky is clear and translucent; and no better simile is found 
for the Alps themselves than “towering campanili,” as if there 
were any possible resemblance between the spiky artificiality of 
= and the majestic summits of the Alps. The pieces 
included under the heading of “ Interludes,” which are sup- 

to be satirical and amusing, are singularly destitute 
of humour and of a purely mechanical turn. The best 
thing in the volume is the “Legend of Ara-Coeli,” which 
is really a bit of lively, rattling verse, with some point in it. 
Mr. Inchbold’s Annus Amoris§ is a mild kind of sentimental 
maundering in the form of sonnets. The verse flows on smoothly 
enough, but there is nothing in it. In a modest preface Miss 
Peacocke || disclaims any pretensions to high poetical powers, 
and explains that her book is published only for the perusal of 
her personal friends, and the = of the New Zealand public who 
are interested in her on her father’s account. Such an intimation 
disarms criticism, and it is enough to say that her verses are, as 


* Dog-Breaking. By General W. N. Hutchinson. Sixth Edition. John 
Sonnets and other Poems. By the Hon{Mrs. O.N. Knox. Smith, Elder, 
o Thomas Bailey Aldrich. Flower and Thorn Later Poems. Routledge 


§ Annus Amoris. By J. W.Inchbold. King & Co. 
|| Rays from the Southern Cross. By Georgina Peacocke. King & Co. 


thas now reached | 


ges. They include a versification of Bulwer’s Rienzi. Mr, 
Todhunter's Laurella ; and other Poems * includes a story adapted 
| from Paul Heyse, and a legend from Leigh Hunt’s writings; a 
| long piece called “ The Mystic,” which is rather clumsily passed 
| off as written by “a strange old man, with a Faust-like look of 
antiquity,” whom Mr. Todhunter once met at a party, though it 
would seem to be his own composition. There are also some 
miscellaneous pieces and sonnets; and the volume is all of v 
much the same cast—it has a sort of watery, moonlight effect, 
giving an impression of misty illumination wxhout any distinet 
light. It looks very like poetry, but is only a vapour. Among 
other efforts, the author tries to put Mendelssohn into verse. 

Perhaps the only one of the volumes before us which 
makes any approach to real poetical feeling is that by Miss 
Floyer.t She certainly does not presume to soar too high, but 
keeps to a safe level of sentiment and expression. Still there is 
wakodhinlly a certain charm in her Jines from their graceful and 
melodious flow, and the pathetic earnestness which animates them, 
The tirst poem, “Selig,” is at first in a romantic strain; but 
towards the end the odd introduction of a comic incident rather 
spoils its effect. “Marina of Mexico” is better sustained; and 
the shorter pieces are touching in their simplicity and tenderness, 
On the whole, however, Miss Floyer is too much given to a sad 
coe “T was too happy!” «Tired, 80 tired, oh! lay me to 
rest °— 


I stood and wept by the sad sea shore, 
And the waves came plashing with sullen roar ; 
Wae’s me! wae’s me !— 


thi\ is too much the refrain of the volume. 

The name of John Nicholson, “ the Airedale poet ,” is probabl 
little, if at all, known beyond the limits of his native district. He 
once or twice, it seems, visited London in order to sell his ms, 
for he was his own publisher, or at least hawker, and was kindly 
| received by some great folk; but this was only a casual recognition, 
| and he had to be content with his Yorkshire fame. Nicholson was 
born in 1790, and died in 1843. By trade he was a wool-comber, 
and had to keep to this in an intermittent way all his days in order 
to support himself and family, poetry not proving a lucrative pro- 
| fession in his case, and the poet being also apt to spend the earnings 
| of his muse in liquor. Indeed this was the form in which he was 
| frequently rewarded, one of his feats being to compose an im- 
| promptu verse or two on the quality of the drink or the virtues of 
| the giver. He had had a fair education as a boy, but “ there was,” 

his biographer tells us, “a want of method in his intellectual pur- 

suits; he followed no particular branch of study likely to be of 
| service in fitting him for a better position in society.” After the 
| death of his first wife he became deeply religious, and joined the 
| Wesleyans, burying lis hautboy on the moor, and going about 
reaching. But this did not last long; and during the rest of his 
ife he contracted habits of intemperance and recklessness which 
| ruined his health and led him to neglect his family. On a dark 
' and stormy night in April 1843 he had been out on one of his 
wild rambles, callingat many places. The river Aire was swollen, 
and, in trying to cross at some stepping-stones, he missed his foot- 
| ing, and was carried some way down the current, till, by a des- 
soe effort, he clutched at some hazel boughs, and got to land. 

he wetting and exposure, however, brought on apoplexy, which 
killed him. The impromptu verses for which the editor of this 
volume praises him so highly—* at impromptu he stood unrivalled,” 
we are told—are wretched doggerel; but “ Airedale in Ancient 
Times” and “The Lyre of Ebor” are, in their way, vigorous and 
spirited. He also wrote some plays, one of which was acted at 
Bradford. His portrait shows a pleasant, manly countenance; 
and there can be no doubt that he was ruined by the patronage 
he received in the way of beer and invitations to convivial 
gatherings. 

The Church Builder §, an illustrated quarterly periodical, pub- 
lished in connexion with the useful Saezpontell Ehureh Building 
Society, gives in its annual volume an interesting account of the 
work aud progress of the Incorporated Society, and of church- 
building efforts generally, and a good deal of*other information 
bearing on ecclesiastic architecture and kindred subjects, including 
St. Albans Abbey, Church furniture and decoration, the Albert 
Memorial Chapel, the restoration of Ely Cathedral, terra cotta 
in modern church-work, and so on. 

A new edition has just appeared of Mr. Darwin’s early writings 
relating to the volcanic islands and parts of South America visited 
during the cruise of the Beagle||, in which that distinguished natu- 
ralist first manifested his capacity as a keen and discriminating ob- 
server, and attracted attention. On this account a special interest 
attaches to them; but they are also valuable as a scientific record of 
regions little visited by men of science; and it is well that they 
should be republished. Mr. Darwin candidly warns his readers in the 
preface that, owing to the rapid progress of geology, “his views on 
some few points may be somewhat antjquated”; but he has thought 


* Laurella: and other Poems. By John Todhunter. King & Co. 
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it best to leave the work as it stood, as a representation of the state 
of scientific inquiry at that time. Whatever may be said of the 
conclusions suggested, this volume is welcome as an illustration of 
the writer's careful and conscientious habits of research, and of the 
skill with which he pieces facts together. 

The fourth edition of Mr. W. R. Greg’s Lnterary and Social 
Ji * is enriched with a number of additional essays on 
such subjects as “‘ Good People,” “ What is Oulpable Luxury?” 
“Why Skilled Workmen do not go to Church,” and “ Life at High 
Pressure”; making up altogether a very interesting and suggestive 
book. Mr. Greg has the command of a clear and pungent style ; 
and, even when he may not i p~" convince his readers, he 
never fails to set them thinking. only as an intellectual stimu- 
lant, the work may be highly recommended. 

The late Mr. Joseph Payne, Professor of Education in the 
College of Preceptors, made a tour through Germany in 1874 in 
order to study the scholastic system and machinery of the country ; 
and his notes of what he saw are now publishedt, with critical 


remarks on the — of the kindergartens and other schemes of | 
The 
author died without having fully prepared the work for the press, | 


education for children between the ages of three and eight. 
and itis now published inthis imperfect form. Moreover, the tour, 
which was only of a month’s duration, was rather a short one for the 
purpose in view; was directed only to the teaching in the kindergarten 
and lowest classes of primary schools; and, as is pointed out by 
the editor of the volume, some practices which are noticed may 
have been casual and exceptional, and not the general rule. Not- 
withstanding these disadvantages, the book gives the impression of 
a thoughtful and experienced mind. Mr. Payne’sown theory of ele- 
mentary education was that instruction—that is, the systematic im- 
parting of detinite knowledge—should be thesequel, not the precursor, 
of the training of the intellectual powers which are to be employed 
upon the acquisition of knowledge ; or, in other words, “ the object 
of elementary education is to develop the natural faculties, that of 
elementary instruction to apply them.” This was the principle on 
which he started in his inquiries, and he found that the kinder- 
gartens and primary schools, especially of Saxony, are worked on this 
theoretical basis, and that the exercises “ bring out pleasurably the 
active powers of the children, their powers of observation, judg- 
ment, and invention,” with the result of “ sound and fruitful instruc- 
tion.” Observing the little children at their games and occupa- 
tions,” he could come, he says, “to no other conclusion than that 
they were by these means developing all their powers—bodily, in- 
tellectual, and moral—in a manner at once natural and healthy; 
that this development was accompanied by pleasure and satis- 
faction,” and that this “ self-action and self-exercise on the part of 
the children constituted personal experience gained at first hand, 
and therefore their own.” All, in fact, was “ busy, healthy, happy 
life.” It may be suspected that this is a somewhat ideal picture, 
and that children can be very happy without learning much; but, 
even allowing for the writer’s prepossessions, it must be admitted 
that there isa good deal of truth in the principle which he 
advocated, and which is rather neglected in this country. Here 
teachers do too much for children, and they get into a habit of 
mere mechanical repetition. At the same time, it is idle to ignore 
the fact that learning anything seriously requires hard, patient, 
and sustained application, and can never be a mere matter of 
ROT be nereasing prod f wha be 
here seems to be an i i uction of what may 
called, for want of a better term, “ stily Billy ” literature, a mere 
ringing of empty jargon and tiresome reiteration of platitudes ob- 
scured by verbiage. We are afraid that to Mr. Wyke Bayliss | must 
be accorded honours in this class. His book entitled Zhe Witness 
+ ape begins, in a chapter headed “The King’s Messenger,” in 
is absurd style :—‘ I should like to say at once that the simile is 
not to be pressed too far. What simile is there that will bear, as 
logicians phrase it, ‘to go on all fours?’ We could scarcely 
expect the poor Heast himself to do that, at least not in the 
presence of beauty.” And then we are informed that it is this 
story of Beauty and the Beast which he has undertaken to para- 
hrase with regard to “the influence of Poetry and Art upon our 
ives.” We do not mean to suggest that the author himself goes 
on all fours, but he certainly disports himself strangely, and does 
not seem to care much for beauty of literary style. Again, he 
asks, ‘‘ But what is this essence which we call beauty? Our first 
mother, Eve, must have been very lovely—a dry, rich, coffee- 
colour” ; but “ here the question is traversed by another question— 
that of taste.” This is true, no doubt, and it may be thought that 
Mr. Bayliss’s beauty of language will not be to everybody's taste. 
This stupid twaddle about the Beast is the refrain of the volume. 
“The night,” we are told, “has ended. Beauty has left the dark 
forest and the howling wolves behind; she has reached the gate; 
she has passed up the long avenue, the doors roll back, she enters, 
and behold ! the Palace of the Beast has become the Temple of 
Christian Art.” As we get further on, the writer explains that 
all he has got to say is, that: —“ Art should touch nothing exeept 
to noble or refine. And, before all things, Art should not 
unclean. Its pinions were not given that it might stoop to carrion, 
nor its eagle glance except that it might behold the sun. Let its 
flight be as an eagle. . . . But asa vulture never!” In substance 
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this is no doubt true, but it has been said often enough before, 
and there is no reason to wrap it in all this balderdash. 

It appears that it is now fifteen years since Jarman’s standard 
work on the construction of wills was published; and, although 
in the course of that time a good many new points have been raised 
and decided, no other comprehensive treatise on the subject has 
been published. Mr. Theobald has therefore undertaken to supply 
this want, and has done so in a very able and lucid manner.* In 
the preface he refers to the old saying that, as wills always differ 
more or less in their form and particulars, it is useless to cite a 
decision in one case as governing the in tation in another ; 
and he admits that there is a danger in hard and fast rules of con- 
struction being applied to questions of the most varied kind ; and 
that it tends to reduce the construction of wills to a set of artificial 
technicalities ; as, for instance, in Shelley’s case, where it was laid 
down that technical words must have their legal effect, notwith- 
standing the strongest end clearest expression of intention on the 
part of the testator, short of an interpretation clause to the effect 
that the words are not to be taken technically. On the other 
hand, however, Mr. Theobald points out that, while the construc- 
tion of wills ought to be left to common sense, and.a view of all the 
facts in their natural bearings on each other, preeedents cannot alto- 
gether be set aside. It would lead to great confusion if such questions 
were left absolutely at the discretion of each Judge, and + are 
a number of general principles which may be deduced from the 
stock of past decisions and which are useful for the guidance of 
the am. It is from this point of view that the writer has com- 
posed his treatise. When he speaks of rules of construction, all 
that is implied is that certain words have received a particular 
interpretation by the Courts, and that words not reasonably distin- 
guishable from them will receive the same interpretation when they 
occur again ; or, in the case of other words, that certain rules of con- 
struction will prevail in the absence of an intention to the contrary. 
His book, in fact, is, as he describes, simply a collection of argu- 
ments for oragainst the different constructions which may suggest 
themselves in the interpretation of the meaning of testators. 


Mr. Glen has produced a compact analysis of the law as to the 
pollution of rivers f under the recent Act, showing the new powers 
given to sanitary authorities and to private persons who are inter- 
ested in the improvement or preservation of the purity of the water 
in running streams. The Act is intended to prevent new sources. 
of pollution or new obstructions to the flow of water from being 
established ; but does not draw any line between liquids which 
are to be deemed polluting and those which are innocuous. Mr. 
Glen, however, quotes the standards of purity set up by the Com- 
missioners who inquired into the subject in 1868, in the hope that 
they may have weight when such questions have to be decided. 


Mr. Bryant has written a sketch of the rise and gradual develop- 
ment of the Civil Service of the Crown f, in which he has collected 
some interesting information, though his treatment of the subject 
is too wordy, and not sufficiently close and systematic. He mixes 
up historical narrative with argument in a very confusing way ; 
and, in fact, the work is rather a controversial pamphlet than a 
handbook. His style also is turgid and pedantic, He points out, 
with some justice, the anomalous and arbitrary relations of the 
Treasury Commission with other great departments of public busi- 
ness ; and criticizes the general system of promotion and su 
annuation in the Civil Service, with a view to show that there is 
a want of encouragement to men to do their best. It is also sug- 
gested that the members of the service have suffered in regard to 
the due recognition of their status by being called “clerks”; but 
happily they are now officially known as “ civil servants.” 


The Guide to the Isle of Man § issued by Messrs. Brown of 
Douglas is a composite work, written by various local contributors, 
who each describe the districts in which they reside, and give a 
very good account of the island. But the small type, though it 
ensures portability, is troublesome to the eyes, and the woodcut 
illustrations run to blots. 


Messrs. Bacon and Co. have brought out a handseme quarto 
Atlas ||, containing fifty-five Mey of the counties of England and 
Wales. The maps are coloured, and the engraving is remarkably 
clear and distinct. Indeed we have seldom seen of the 
kind in which the places stand out so —— which are so 
pleasant and easy for reference. The Parliamentary districts are 
indicated by a special colour,so as to cateh the eye at once; 
and the railways and roads are also laid down in a conspicuous 
manner. 


Mr. A. C. Boyd has produced a work on the Merchant Shippi 
Laws J, giving an account of the legislation on the subject—iour- 
teen Acts in all—from 1854 to 1367, together with notes of the 
leading English and American cases, and the new rules issued 
under the Act of last Session. Questions of Admiralty jurisdiction 
are also dealt with, and a summary is given of the powers and 
jurisdiction of the County Courts in Admiralty cases and of the 

ice-Admiralty Courts p howe 


* A Concise Treatise on the Construction of Wills. By H. 8. Theobald. 
Stevens & Sons. 
t The Law as to the Pollution of Rivers. By A. Glen. Knight & Co. 
The Civil Service of the Crown; its Rise and its Constitution. By W. 
C. Bryant. Chapman & Hall. 
Brown’s Popular Guide to the Isle of Man. Douglas: Brown & Son. 
|| Bacon’s New Quarto Atlas. Bacon & Co. 
@ The Merchant Shipping Laws, By A.C. Boyd. Stevens & Sons. 
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Another digest of the Merchant Shipping laws * has been made 
by Mr. G. D. , an official in the London Custom House, with 
notes and schedules, in a ble form. Mr. Ham has likewise 
compiled an epitome of the laws, regulations, and practice of the 
Customs, Inland Revenue, and Mercantile Marine, as a book of 
reference for mercantile le as well as for the revenue officers. 
There is at least one member of the human family with whom 
Our Own Mii t is apparently on very good terms. His 
writing suggests a self-satisfied smirk and irresistible chuckle at 
his own cleverness as he lets off old Joe Millers and stale common- 
places on modern society as if they were —e wonderfully deep 
and witty. His jottings are, indeed, not absolutely stupid, but 
they are strung together in a very incoherent manner ; e 
writer's pretensions to superior penetration only make his emptiness 
the more painfully conspicuous. It would be difficult to say what 
is the object of the volume, except to show off what the author 
thinks an epigrammatic style; and if there was any excuse for its 
ever being printed, there can certainly be none for raking it up again. 
It reminds one of a hack diner-out trying with sickly effort to sa 
something odd and to hitch in the second-hand witticisms wit 
which his memory is stored. 
The object of Dr. Maclagan’s treatise on the germ theory of 
i t is to give it “its true and legitimate standing as a 
pathological question.” The point to which he devotes himself is 
not whether germs may originate de novo, but whether the pro- 
pagation of germs in the system is competent to produce the 
phenomena of disease; and, by an analysis of the symptoms of 
the specific fevers, he arrives at the conclusion that they may be 
explained by the growth and propagation of an organism in the 


Haydn's Dictionary of Dates§, which was first published in 1841, 
has now reached a fifteenth edition, and has also considerably in- 
creased in bulk. It is of course that such a work should 
be revised from time to time, for there are always new subjects 
to be added ; but, after all, there must be a limit to the size of a 
volume which is intended for convenient reference, and it may be 
doubted whether in this instance it has not been reached. the 
publishers continue to expand the work so as to keep it,as they say, 
‘well up to the requirements of the time,” it will become a library 
instead of a book. The title-page states that the Dictionary 
supplies “ universal information relating to all ages and nations” — 
or, in other words, “ the history of the world to the autumn of 
1876.” This is evidently a gigantic enterprise, and though, in one 
sense, the value of such a book depends on its comprehensiveness, 
this quality may be overdone. the whole, we think that a 
dictionary of dates would be much more useful if it were confined 
simply to giving the dates of important events, without accumu- 
lating a mass of miscellaneous and often trivial information. 
Space is wasted and the book overcrowded unnecessarily by long 
notices of such things as the Albert Memorial, the Alexandra Park, 
pa _—— Palace, petty antiquarian gossip, and mere gazetteer 

etai 

Mr. Reid ||, Classical Lecturer at Christ’s and Pembroke Colleges, 
Cambridge, has been led by his experience as a teacher and 
examiner to think that the practice of translating at sight ought 
to be made a part of school-work, from the beginning to 
the end of a school education in classics. He finds that the 
present system encourages the receptive faculties of the pupil at 
the expense of his thinking powers, and prevents him from 
realizing that what he reads is literature. In order to carry out 
this view, Mr. Reid has prepared a collection of short passages from 
Latin writers to be used in the practice of translation at sight. 
There is, no doubt, some truth in his remarks on the dull- 
ing effect of the ordinary “school drill”; but it is difficult to see 
how p' tions with dictionary and grammar can be dispensed 
with. As an occasional exercise, translation at sight might be 
very useful, but there is no getting over the unavoidable drudgery 
of solid study. 

It is explained that the a object of the handbook to Pales- 
tine and Syria], which Messrs. T. Cook and Co. have just pub- 
lished, is to furnish a tourist with such information as he requires 
in the smallest compass, and in type sufficiently clear to be read 
on horseback or in the dim light of a tent. Moreover, it contains 
the ful! text of Scripture references and useful extracts from travels 
and other works, so that it is assumed to be so complete in itself 
that there is no need for any other literature. And, for the class 
of travellers in view, this aan yee is probably fulfilled. 

The author of Mary Powell has written a little story which she 
calls an “ Idyl,”** the scene of which is laid in the Canton of 
Vaud during the seventeenth century. The plot, which is very 
slight, turns on the marriage of a young Protestant lady to a young 


* Ham’s Revenue and Mercantile Year-Book for 1877. Vol. 1. The 
— Merchant Shipping Acts. Edited by G. D. Ham. Effingham 
Vade-Mecum. By G. D. Ham, Effingham 

t By Ishmael. Reprinted from “ Vanity Fair.” 


applied to the Explanation of the Phenomena of 


M.D. Macmillan. 
Fifteenth Edition. Edited by Benjamin 
it. Moxon. 

Passages for Practice in Translation at Sight. Selected . 8. Rei 
{ Cook’s Tourist’s Handbook for Palestine and Syria. Cook & Son. 
°* An Idyl of the Alps. By the Author of “ Mary Powell.” Hall & Co. 


nobleman belonging to a bigoted Roman Catholic family, who are 
horrified at the idea of any alliance with heretics. ey cannot 
break off the union; but they contrive to get the husband out of 
the way, and subject the poor girl to all sorts of persecution in 
order to convert her; but in vain, for she dies just as her husband 
returns to protect her. The story is told in a commonplace and 
rather mawkish style, and seems to have been contrived chiefly 
for the purpose of drawing a picture of the Vaudois community, 

The Melbourne Review* a to keep up very well in the 
variety and interest of its articles; and the experiment gives a 
satisfactory impression of the standard of education and intelli- 
= among colonial society. At the same time it also 

eserves attention in the mother-country as a reflection of colonial 
ideas and tendencies, and as supplying useful information. In 
the last number which has one us (July) we find articles 
on D’Albertis’s Journey to the Arfak Mountains, New Guinea; 
a Twenty-five Years’ Retrospect of the Progress of Victoria; 
Chinese Literature ; the Supernatural; Norman Macleod; Open- 
ing Letters in the Post Office, an interesting historical sketch ; 
and Parliamentary Reform; and there is also some very creditable 
verse, 

Eason’s Almanac and Handbook for Ireland for 1877 + fulfils, as 
in other years, its purpose asa compact and handy calendar of the 
general condition of Ireland, and is full of interesting and trust- 
worthy information. The editor gives the authorities for his 
statistics. 


* The Melbourne Review. July 1876. Melbourne: S.Mullen. London: 
Lockwood & Co. 

+ Eason’s Almanac and Handbook for Ireland for the year 1877. 
Dublin: Smith & Son. A 
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Egerton Hubbard, Esq., M.P. Charles Baring Young. Esq. 


No; —The usual Fifteen Days allowed for payment of FIRE PREMIUMS falling 
Christmas will expire on Vienuary 9, 1877. 
FIRE ASSURANCES on liberal terms. 
LIFE ASSURANCES with or without participation in Profits. 
LOANS are grauted on security of LIFE INTERESTS in connexion with Policies of 


large participation in Profits, wi of the invested tal Stock, and 
All real improvements in modern practice, with the security of an Office whose resources 
have been tested by the experience of more than a roar and a 
The Corporation are open to consider applicati 
A Prospectus, Table of Bonus, and Balance Sheet wai be forwarded on application. 


Royal Exchange, London. E. R. HANDCOCK, Secretary. 
and GENERAL LIFE ASSURAROE SOCIETY, 


FLEET STREET (near Temple 
The recommendations laid down by ae Officials of the eid at rr Trade a, 1874) had all 
been anticipated im their strictest form in the principles adopted at the last Bonus investigation 
(December, 1871) of this Society. Thus: 
1. The “Seventeen Offices” Table of was throughout. 
2. The future Tate of Interest obtainable w: at 3 per cent. only. 
* Loading” was reserved for fusure Expenses and Profits (see Government 


The resulting Reserves yielded the highest known Protection to Policies. The Bonus was 
the largest yet declared. 
Nine-tenths of the Profits belong to the Assured. 


LEGAL and GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
The NEXT BONUS will be declared to December 31, 1876. 
E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 


FIRE OFFIC £, 
LOMBARD STREET AND CHARING CROSS,LONDON.—ESTABLISHED 1782, 
Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. 
Insurances in all partsof the World. 


GEORGE WM. LOVELL,) 
JOHN BROOMFIELD, Secretaries. 


RANT’S MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY, 
* Queen’: —— as supplied to Her Majesty. Delicious. Invigorating. A valuable 
tonic. 42s. per dozen n 
GRANT'S “MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY, 
“ Sportsman's Special Quality.” and for Travelling. 50s. per dozen net. 
GRANT'S MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY, 


Supolied by all Wine Merchants, or direct, on prepayment, by T. GRANT, Distillery, 


Muidstone. Carriage free in England. 
INAH AN’S LL 
KINAHAN & CO., London, finding that, through the recommendation of the Medical 
Profession, the demand for their CELEBRATED OLD LL WHISKY for purely Medicinal 
Purposes is very great, submit with pleasure the following Analysis by Dr. A. H. Hassaui: 
“I have very carefully and fully analysed this well-known and popular Whisky. The 
samples were soft and mellow to the taste,aromatic and ethereal to the smell. The Whisky 
must be pronounced to be pure, well matured. and of very excellent quality. The Medical 
= rofession may feel fall confidence i in the parity and quality: ot this Whisky.” 


IN CONSEQUENCE ¢ OF SPURIOU 8 IMITATIONS OF 
EA & & SAUCE, 
which are calculated to deceive the Public. ie EA & PERRINS have adopted a NEW 
LABEL. hearing their “LEA & PERRI 
Bottle ot wo ES HIRE SAU CE, 
ret ors. Wore ester ; Cr ro 


AMERICAN CENTENNIAL.—PRIZE MEDAL. 


Y’S CARACA S55 COCOA, 
“A most delicious and valuable article.” —Standard. 
“The Caracas Cocoa of such choice quality.”—Food. Water,and Air, Edited by Dr. Hassa.u, 
TentH INTERNATIONAL MEDAL awarded to J. 8S. FRY & SONS. 


C A C A O I N E— 
CACAOINE. contains all the theobromine or essential principle of the Cac&éo (Cocoa) nibs, 
giving it a del exh ting, tea-like character, with a fine chocolate flavour, but without 


that productio 5 over- -richne the grosser vily particles having been removed by most 
ingenious processes. CAC AOINE is the on! y preparation of Cacio (Cocoa) that is found 
acceptable in all states of the Cee CAC “AO! NE, being without sngar or any admixture, will 
remain unchanged in any clim h tin is labelled JAMES EPPS & CO. om@o- 
pathic Chymists, 170 Piccadilly, = 4s Threadneedle Street. 


INN ‘EFORD'’S PURE FLUID MAGNESIA— 

best Remedy for ACIDITY of the STOMACH, HEARTBURN, HEADACHE, 

GOUT, -— INDIGESTION, and the safest Aperient for Delicate Constitutions, Ladies’ 
Children. and Intants.—17z New Bond Street, and ofa all & hemists. 


ERSONS suffering from Headache. Indigestion, Pain under 


the Shoulder. arising from constitution: ul inaction, biliary derangement, or over-indulg- 
ence at the table, are ry 


ly ided to 


PARR'S LIFE PILLS. 
They have never been known to fail in affording immediate relief. Sold by all Chemists. 


BOOKS, &c. 


MOUDIES SELECT LIBRARY.—NEW BOOKS.—NOTICE. 

New and completely Revised Edition of MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR, 
containing “fl the leading Books of General Interest, of the past and present Seasons, is now 
ready for delivery, and wi if be forwarded, postage free, on app ication. 


LONDON and SOUTHWARK FIRE and LIFE 
INSURANCE. 
Curey Orvick—73 and 74 KING WILLIAM STREET. E.C. 
W. P. REYNOLDS, Manager. 
[MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1803. 
1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C., and 16 & 17 PALL MALL, 8.W. 
CAPITAL, £1,600,000, PAID-UP and INVESTED. £700,000. 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


"THE AGRA BANK, Limited.—Established in 1833, 
CAPITAL, £1,000,000. 
HEaD Orricg—NICHOLAS LANE, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. 
Braxcues in Edinburgh, Calcutta, Sue Kurrachee, Agra, Lahore, Shanghai, 
ong Kong. 
Current Accountsare kept at the Head Office on the Termscustomary with London Bankers, 
and Interest allowed when the Credit Balance does not fallt below £100. 
Deposits received for fixed periods on the following terms, viz 
cent. perann.,subject to 12 months’ Notice of Withdrawal. 
rter periods Deposits will be received on terms to be 
Bitistsoued « atthe currentexchange of the day on any of the Branches of the B Bank, free of 
eatrechares j and Approved Bills purchased orsent for collection. 
ud Purchases effected in British and | gaa Securities, in East India Stock and 
the safe custody ofthe same underta’ 
Interest drawn, and Army, Navy. and Civil Pe rand Pensions realized. 
Every other description of Banking Business and Money Agency, British and Indian, 


J. THOMSON, Chairman. 


£40, 000 in DEBENTURES of a highly Prosperous 
Manufacturing Company, secured on Freshoidl ont 
ot ample value, TO BE SOLD by 
rehase-money.—Apply to Messrs. 'PaDDisom, Sox, wy 
Fields, London. 


bee YOUR HOUSE or APARTMENTS 
on MOEDER’S HIRE SYSTEM. The original, best, and most 
liberal. Cash Prices; no Extra Charge for time Large, useful Stoek to select from. 
nee toed Catalague, with Terms, post free.—243, 249, and 250 Tottenham Court Road. 


PATENT STEEL NOISELESS SHUTTERS, 


can be adapted to any Window or other Opening. 
& CO. Sole Patentees, Rathbone Place, W.; Paris, M Manchester. 


GTAINED GLASS WINDOWS and CHURCH 
DECORATIONS.— HEATON, BUTLER. & BAYNE, Garrick Street, Covent 


Garden, London. Prize Medals, London 


GYMINGTON’S PATENT PEA FLOUR is easy of Sientien, 


Wholesome, requires no boiling. and repidiy meskes a Tureen of Rich Soup. 
. and 6d. ; or in Tins, Is., Is. 6d., and 3s. each. 


In Packets, id., 2d., 4d. 
W. SYMINGTON & CO.. Bowden Steam Mills, Market Harborough. 
PpEARS'S TRANSPARENT SOAP 


Produces a Good Complexion,” 
PREVENTS REDNESS, ROUGHNESS, AND CHAPPING. 
Pure, Fragrant, and Durable. 
NO WASTE—NO ARTIFICIAL COLOURING. 


In Tablets, One Shilling each. Recommended b 
Professor F.R.S., for the Toilet, the or for Shaving. 


SOLD BY EVERY CHEMIST AND HAIRDRESSER. 


ILLS’ BEST BIRD’S-EYE.—W. D. & H. 0. WILLS 

inform the Trade and the Public that this ae is ‘ded put up by them in ONE 

copes PACKETS. in addition to the ot! "gama that 
used for the Two Packets.—Holborn Vinduet London E. Bristo 


D PORT, 30s t 


SUNEY BRETT ond 27 High Holborn. Established 1829 


MUDIE S SELECT LIBRARY.—CHEAP BOOKS.— 

NOTICE.—A New Edition of MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE of Surplus 
Copies of recent Books withdrawn from the Library for Sale, at greatly reduced prices, is now 
ready for delivery. This Catalogue contains an unusually large Selection = vorks in 
History, Biography, Religion, Philosophy, Travel and “Adventure, and th Class of 
Fiction. and is especially commended to the attention of Librarians and pA Public 
Institutions, and other large purchasers of Modern Books. 


MUDIES SELECT LIBRARY.—NOTICE.—AIl the Books 


in Circulation oron Sale at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY may also be obtained 
with the least possible bores by all Subscribers to MUDIE’S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, 
BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, (one Minute’s Walk from the Exch: 
Mudie’s Select Libesry. New Oxford Street, London. City Office, 2 King Street, Cheapside. 


y I ‘HE UNITED LIBRARIES, 307 Regent Street, W. 
Subscriptions from One Guinea to any ERS according to the wadia-inusieel. All 
the best New labs, English, French. and German. immediately on publication. Prospectuses, 
with Listsof New Publications. gratis and pest fr 
A ce rue of Surplus Books offered for Sale atgreatly Reduced Prices may 
Tee on ap 

BOOTH S, CHURTON’ and SAUNDERS & OTLEY’S United Libraries, 

397 Regent Street, nearthe Polytechn Hie. 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW.—tThe following NUMBERS 
of — SATURDAY REVIEW sre required, for which 6d. each will be given. viz.: 


10, 74, 75, 76, 81, 88, 91, 192, and 255 (clean copies)—at the Office, 38 Southampton Street, 
Strand, Ww. 


HEAP BOOKS.—THREEPENCE DISCOUNT in the 
‘~~ allowed off the Published Prices of all New Books, Diaries, Annuals, 
Pocket Books, Peerages, &c. A large and choice Stock. well dispiayed in Show Rooms, to 
select from. Export and ey Orders particularly attended to._GILBERT & why we 
67 Moorgate Street, London, E.C., near Moorgate Street, Broad Street, and Liverpool Street 
Railway Stations. Geaalecnen gratis and postaze free. 


GCHOOL and COLLEGE PRIZE BOOKS.—Professors 
ew Ss oe should apply to H. SOTHERAN & CO., 136 Strand, London, for their 


Post free. 
(CERISTM: AS BOOKS.—HARRISON & SONS’ SELECTED 
LIST of ILLUMINATED and ILLUSTRATED go tg is now ready, including 
all the important NEW BOOKS of the SEASON. and the best suitable for 
CHILDREN, offered on this occasion at greatly REDUCED PRICES. 
Book Department. 59 Pall Mall. London, 8.W. 


Post free. 
HILDREN’S BOOKS.—For the Best Works for PRESENTS 
and SCI1OOL PRIZES for the Young Folks.see HARRISON & SONS’ SELECTED 
LIST of BOOKS, offered ata LARGE REDUCTION from the Published Prices. 
HARRISON & ¢ Department), 59 Pall Mall, London, S.W. 
the Queen and H.R.H. Prince of Wales. 


POEMS. By Awnerre F. C. Kytenr. Fep. 8vo. cloth, 5s. 
poems are musical to read ; they give a a etsant pictures of common 

things, and E32 ~ sweetly of the deeper moral an which 

under the discords and the of actual ite. B But if if Miss Cnight thus follows in tive stepe of 


Ww ordeworth and Tennyson, it is not ina way of mere imitation. She hasa style of a own, 
and asoften reminds us of the songs of Ben Jonson and 5 asof later poe! 

“ A volume of distinct and decided merit........ the thoughts are not su toes such 3. her vein of 
feeling is pure, and her lan; as results 


guage has often an unpretending force and 
from the study of good models when pursued in a spirit too intelligent to be merely imitati ~ all 
Somewha' yet characterised in many places by on 
= side of human —Daily News. 
author that one gift of insight which 
Pe. <4. itself, and without which verses, however beautiful, 
of poctry—that one strange faculty of discerning the hidden beauty sty of things which can never 
be acquired.” —Scotsman 
“The volume is full of tender and felicitous verse, all expressed with a rare artistic per- 
fection. The r’s ear is very fine. and we think there is hardly a harsh line or coment | 
assonance in the book. She shows real sympathy with, and insight into, the i multiform 
aspects of nature, and there are stanzas as photograph.” '—Literary Churchman, 
London : Hewey 8. Krxe & Co. 


published, 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


THE LITANY of the "ENGLISH CHURCH CONSIDERED 
in its History, its Plan, and the Manner in which it is intended to be weed. By the Ret 


BASIL MONTAGU PICKERING, 196 Piccadilly, W. 


W. A. Kans 
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‘ust published, 
BICKERS and SON'S NEW CHRISTMAS CATALOGUE: 
a Handy Guide to the Economical ee ee 
: The Gi ft and Presentation Books of the Year, and Remfinders of 
Fine [illustrated Books—the New Illustrated Gift: Books for Children—New Standard Publi- 
cations and Remainders of Valuable Modern Books. 
1 Leicester Square, W.C. 


: Just published, 12mo. cloth, 5s. 
FAMILY PRAYER and BIBLE READINGS: Short 
Prayers and Seleetions from the Old and New Testament for Mornings and Evenings. 
BICKERS & SON, | Leicester Square, W.C. 
Now ready, 310 pp. crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


A MANUAL of the HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT of 


ART, Prehistoric, Ancient, Classic, and Early Christian ; with Special Reference to 
Den Ornamentation. By G. G. ZERFFI, Ph.D., Lecturer 


: HARDWICKE & BoGvgE, 192 Piccadilly, W. 
Now ready, crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


WOMAN and HER WORK in the World. 
CRESSWELL, of the Inner Temple. 
London: HARDWICKE & BoGUE, 192 Piccadilly, W. 


Now ready, folio, boards, 18s. 
ATIC RACES. Being Part V. of Mr. Hersert Spencer's 
DESCRIPTIVE SOCIOLOGY. “Compiled and abstracted by Professor D. Duscas, 


& 14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London ; and 
South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 


SYNTHETIC PHILOSOPHY.—VOL. VI. 
Now ready, 8vo. cloth, 2Is. 


THE PRINCIPLES of SOCIOLOGY. Vol. I. By Herserr 
WILLIAMS & Noreate, 4 Covent London ; and 
20 South Frederick Street, Edinburg! 


Now ready, crown 8vo. cloth bevelled, 10s. 6d. 


[HE VOCABULARY of PHILOSOPHY ; Mental, Moral, 

and For the Use of Students. D.D.., late Pro. 
fessor of Moral Philosophy in the University Edition, revised and 
enlarged, edited CALDERWOOD, LL.D., Pro of Moral Philosophy in the 
University of Edin 


Cuanzzs GriFriy & Co., 10 Stationers’ Hall Court. 


By C. N. 


Now ready, New Edition, revised and =e , se crown 8vo. with Portrait, cloth 
ve 
BEETHOVEN : a By Greawe. With an 
Introductory Essay by Dr. FERDINAND HILUER, of Cologne. 


“ We can. without reservation, recommend it as the most trustworthy and the ieee: 
memoir o of Beethoven in England.” —Observer. 
“ This delighttul little book—concise, sympathetic, judici "Manchester E: 


This day, 2 vols. elegant cloth, 19s. ; by post, 10s.7d. Vol. L separately, 
Advent to Whitsuntide, 5s. 4d, 


REV. S. BARING GOULD’S 
NEW SERMONS FOR THE YEAR: 


A complete Collection of Sixty-six entirely new and specially written 
short Sermons, entitled “‘ VILLAGE PREACHING,” including, 
in addition, Twenty Short Sermon Sketches. 


They are stored with illustrative Anecdotes, References, &c., and are full of interest ; 
very suitable for reading aloud cither in the Family or elsewhere. 


i Baring Gould has the luable f interest and of stimulating the 
mindy ou in novel ya, an in 


LONDON: W. SKEFFINGTON & SON, 163 PICCADILLY, W. 


BOOKS FOR COUNTRY READERS. 
By J. E. HARTING, F.LS., F.Z.S. 


THE BIRDS of MIDDLESEX: a Contribution to the Natural 


History of the County. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


THE ORNITHOLOGY of SHAKESPEARE ; _Oritically 
Examined, Explained, and Llustrated. Demy 8vo. with 34 Illustrations, 12s. 6d. 


A HANDBOOK of BRITISH BIRDS; sho owing the Distribu- 
tion of the Resident and Migratory Species in the British With an Index to 
the Records of the Rarer Visitants, Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


HINTS on SHORE-SHOOTING ; with a Chapter on Skinning 
and Preserving 


Birds. Post 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


RAMBLES in SEARCH of SHELLS—LAND and FRESH- 


WATER. Post 8vo. with 10 Coloured Plates, 7s. 6d. 


JOHN VAN VOORST, 1 PATERNOSTER ROW. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


BESSIE LANG: a Story of Cumberland Life. By ALice 


CorkKRAN. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
, Altogether the little story is greatly 


London : CHARLES GaRirrin & Co., 10 Stationers’ Hall Court. 
DE LA RUE & OC©O’S INDELIBLE RED LETTER 


several Sizes, great variety rnamenta dings, may 1: 
all Booksellers and Statfoners.  W Wholesale only of the Publishers, 


Dp La Rue & Co., London. 
DE LA RUE & CO’S PL A YING CARDS. The N 
Patterns for the Season may now be had of Booksellers and Stationers. F morn 
sale only of the Manufacturers, 
THOs. Dz La & Co., London. 
DE LA RUE'S CHRISTMAS CARDS, in great variety, 


pupae’, from Original Designs, and illustrated by Verses. Of all 
sellers and Stationers. Wholesale only of the Publishers, 


Tuos. DE La RvuE & Co., London. 


(59-BANG, a Japanese Game for Two or more Persons, with 


aD Board, on an improved principle, Counters, and by “ CAVENDISH.” Ot 


Wholesale only of the Manufacturer: 
THos. De La RuE & Co., London, 


Now ready, Eleventh Edition, 8vo. cloth, extra gilt, 5s. 
WHT, the Laws and Principles of. By “Cavenpisu.” Of 
Tuos. De La Ruz & Co., London. 
By the same Author. 


ROUND G. GAMES at CARDS, Is. 6d. PIQUET, 3s. 64. 


DES. each, 6d. : WHIST (3)—Gnide. Laws, Leads. REZIQUE. 
POLISH B E. FCARTE ()_Guide, Laws. EUCHRE. SPOIL-FIVE. CALA- 
BRASELLA, C SIXTY-SIX. GO-BANG. LAWN. TENNIS and BAD- 
MINTON the wathoriaed Laws) le Of all Bo llers and S 


TuHos. De LA RUE & Co.. London. 


bound in imitation vellum. gilt, 21s. 
SH IKARE and TOMASHA (Sport and State) : a Souvenir of 


the Visit of H.R.H. the Prince of Wales to India, consisting of Twelve Photographs 
(Cabinet size) from Original Drawings by WiLLIAM SimpsoN, F. R.G.S., the property of the 


rince 
London: W. M. THompsoy, 20 Cockspur Street, 8.W. 
Vol. I. richly Illustrated, Is. 6d. 


YOUNG DAYS: a Magazine for the Young, free from Dogmatic 


Teaching. 
Published by the a re School Association, 37 Norfolk pee Strand, London. 
MART & ALLEN, Paternoster Row, Lond 


(CAPTAIN BURNABY’S RIDE TO KHIVA, 
‘THE THIRD EDITION of 

CAPTAIN BURNABY'S : 
TO KHIVA 

Is NOW READY. 


to be d, both as a d ion of old- 
li fe in a primitive state and as a of human 
hearts and feelings.” —Sat: 


TWO YEARS ABAFT the MAST; Ra Life as a Sea 
Apprentice. By F. W. H. SyMoNDsON. Crown 8vo. Fs. 64 
“ Evinces a keen faculty of observation and considerable descriptive power on the author's 
rt, and furnishes such a picture of life in a British merchant vessel at the present day as we 
jo not think can be found elsewhere in print........ The best book of the kind we have read 
for many day.”"—Scotsman. 


THE DILEMMA. By the Author of “ The Battle of Dorking” 
and “A True Reformer.” New Edition. complete i in 1 vol. 6s. 

“ A very striking story, which no one who begins is likely to drop before he finishes it, an 
which no one who finishes it will ever forget, whenever the Indian mutiny is mentioned, for it 4 
clothes with individual form and colour the great vicissitudes of one most romantic 

pisodes of English history.” Spectator. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


NOW PUBLISHING, 


SECOND 50,000 EDITION. 


“FUNNY FOLKS” ANNUAL. 
Price Sixpence. 


JAMES HENDERSON, RED LION HOUSE, RED LION COURT, 
FLEET STREET, E.C. 


BLACK WoOOD'S MAGAZINE for DECEMBER 1876. 
No. DCCXXXIV. 2.6d. 
CONTENTS: 
A WOMAN HATER. Part VII. 
A GERMAN BATH. 
PREJEVALSKY'S MONGOLIA AND SOLITUDES OF NORTHERN THIBET. 
THE SECRET CHAMBER. 
DEVIOUS RAMBLES WITH A DEFINITE OBJECT. No. III. 
A WINTER'S REVERIE. 
THE CONFERENCE AT CONSTANTINOPLE. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


Ready December 18, pri 
CHRISTMAS Ni NUMBER — PICTORIAL WORLD. 
of Engravings and Presentation P| 
Sold by all Newsagents. 


a Humorous and Critical Maj By with Tinted 


Cartoon, will appear Wednesday, December 13. 


THE ARCHITECT, a Weekly Art Journal, of December 9, 


YORICK: 


rd Edition, now ready, 21s. 
(CAPTAIN BURNABY: S RIDE to A. 
With specially-prepared M 
CASSELL, PETTER, & GALPLN, London.- all Booksellers. 
A USEFUL AND PRETTY PRESENT. 
Imp. lémo. cloth, gilt edges, 6s. 
GIRLS’ OWN By Mrs. Ontrps, Mrs. L. 
and others. Considerably enlarged and gy Illustrated with New 
London : WILL 1AM TEGG & Co., Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 
New Edition, imp. 16mo. Illustrated, cloth, 6s. 
‘THE BOYS’ HOLIDAY BOOK. By the Rev. T. E. Furrer. 


ood the rivers simple instructions how to Let xindsot Games ; whether in the fields, the 


x Ill with Articles on the Temple of Diana at at Ephesus_Classi¢ 
Architecture in Africa Unjust ‘Competitions —Art at Home—Tunnel Constraction—The In- 
nions—Land and House Valuation in Italy—Silchester, &c. 


stitute of Architec' oni 
4d. ; by post. 175 Strand, W.C. 


(TERRA-COTTA BUILDINGS. Seo THE BUILDER of this 
Office, 46 Catherine Street. And of all Newsmen. 


A MODERN MINISTER. 
Being the Initial Volume, now ~ laos 
THE CHAVELEY NOVELS. 


Now ready, New Edition, Correeted and Enlarged, crown 
"THE LITANY and other PORTIONS of the ENGLISH 


eyacz rendered into GREEK VERSE. By A. W. CHATFIELD, M.A., Vicar of 


Waterloo Place, London ; Oxford and Cambridge. 
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NEW WORK BY MR. SMILES. 


Now ready, crown 8vo. with Portrait and Illustrations, 10s. 6d. 


LIFE of a SCOTCH NATURALIST (Tuomas 


Epwanrp, Associate of the Linnean 
George 


“ Self-Help,” &c. Illustrated by 


“ The history of the humblest pemen life is a tale of marvela 
‘was not a man in the street whose biograp! 
narrate of his 


Suites, Author of 
A 
Johnson said that there 


mi Mt not be made i teresting, providing he 
lties, his ‘and 


as an introduction to the of man in the street.” 


mentioned him in 


ever come under my n 


er still. For nearly 


years 
‘was one of those men who lived 
himself 


science, 
forward ; and when he done his work, he was almost forgotten. 


notice. 
“Nor was hea man of any exalted position ‘in society. He wasa shoemaker then 


of pareev in the cause of science 


asa ; heisa 
has fought the battle of scientific poverty. He 
preven pushing 

Extract from Preface. 


Ir 
By the same Author. 


THE HUGUENOTS; 


Churches, and Industries in England “a Ireland. New and Enlarged Edition, © 


crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 


their Settlements, 


CONTENTS : 


Invention of Printing—The Reforma- 


tion. 
Bernard Palissy and “ The Religion.” 
Persecutions of the Reformed in France. 
The Duke of Alva—Massacre of Saint 


Flight of the Huguenots from France, 
and their Settlement in England. 

The Huguenots and the English Revolu- 
tion of 1688. 


— de Bostaquet—Battle of the 


Bartholomew. yne. 
Plots against Queen Elizabeth —The | Huguenot Officers in the British Service. 
Sacred Armada. Huguenot Men of Science and Learning. 
Settlements and ~ wo of the Refu- | Huguenot Men of Industry. 
gees in England Huguenot Churches in England. 


Barly Wal tee a a) French Churches in | Huguenot Settlements in Ireland. 


Descendants of the Huguenot Refugees. 


Edict Nantes—Colbert and Louis | 0 of the Hug Persecutions— 
Vv. The French Revolution. 
Huguenot Persecutions— Edict of Nantes | List of Distinguished Refugee Protestants 
revoked. in _— Britain, and their Descend- 
ani 


LIVES of the ENGINEERS; from the 


Earliest Times to the Death of the Stephensons, eumites a History of the 
Steam Engine and the Locomotive. 5 vols. crown 8vo. with Portraits and 
340 Woodcuts, each 7s. 6d. 


CONTENTS : 
1. VERMUYDEN, MYDDELTON, PERRY, 
2. SMEATON AND RENNIE. 
3. METCALFE AND TELFORD. 
4, BOULTON AND WATT. 
5. GEORGE AND ROBERT STEPHENSON. 


*,* Each volume may be had separately. 


BRINDLEY. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


THE EASTERN QUESTION. 


Now ready, post 8vo. 6s. 


A HANDY-BOOK on the EASTERN QUESTION ; 


being a very Recent View of Turkey. By Sir GkonGE CAMPBELL, M.P. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


THE TURKS AND 


post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
BETWEEN the DANUBE and the BLACK SEA; 


or, Five Years among the Bulgarians and the Turks. By H.C. Banuuzy, 
Civil Engineer, 


“ This most acceptable and timely book was written before popular udices 
had risen to their present height, and the author, from the oat his poe eo 
abundant opportunities of seeing the inner lil life of the country and of 
of its ne penmnien. He has written not only a highly instructive, but 


1 lively letters, written in vernacular rather than in classica! 
hich the writer contrives to give his readers a view of life i in Bulgaria w Le etish, 

is; at any time, but which just now hus a special interest or even importance. He = 
Bell. worth a bushel of Blue Books ana a shoal of records of travels of the ordinary 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


forming a just opinion 
also a most ng 


CENTRAL ASIA, 


Second Edition, revised and enlarged, 8vo. with Map, 12s. 
ENGLAND and RUSSIA in the EAST: a Series of 


Papers on the Political and ne a7 Condition of Central Asia, By 
Major-Gen. Sir HENry Rawiixsox, K.C.B .8., Member of the Council 
of India, and forme:ly Envoy and Minister ‘at the Court of Persia. 


“ A valuable contribution to the modern history of Central Asia. There i chapter 

ou 

tendencies traditions, and without a more clea ded 


of 
an means to ends, displayed by R: 
or Cabinet. in carrying out the policy of Peter 

“ Sir Henry Rawlinson's is a manual for students of the Eastern question. It treats of 
our relations with Persia — 1800 to 1874. The progress of Russia in Central Asia to 1865; 


being added for the ing far the been or 


ted events, and of add ng the most recent information: also the Central 
an @ complete view of the Ce wig 
n ‘Asia with ith especial reference to 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


ROSA MACKENZIE KETTLE’S NEW CHRISTMAS 
VOLUME. 


Just ready, price 5s. 


HILLESDEY ON THE MOORS. 


JAMES WEIR & KNIGHT, #3 REGENT STREET, W. 


Now ready, crown 8vo. 5s. 


WINDS of DOCTRINE ; being an Examina. 


tion of the Modern Theories of Automatism and Evolution. By CHarizs 
Exam, M.D. 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


BY THE ELBE. By Saran Tytzer, Author 


of “Citoyenne Jacqueline,” &c. 3 vols. 


MAUDE MAYNARD. By the Author of 


“ Almost Faultless,” &c, 3 vols. 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


SCURVY in the ARCTIC EXPEDITION. 


For LOGS of the SLEDGE PARTIES, see “SANITARY RECORD” of 
December 2 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


MR. MORRIS’S NEW POEM. 


Now ready, 1 vol. small 4to. 12s. 


THE STORY OF SIGURD 
THE VOLSUNG, 


THE FALL OF THE NIBLUNGS. 


By WILLIAM MORRIS, 
Author of “ The Earthly Paradise,” &c. 


ELLIS & WHITE, 29 NEW BOND STREET, W. 


Now ready, Second Edition, revised and enlarged, 1s. 


FOOD AND DIETETICS. 


Physiologically and Therapeutically considered. By F. W. PAVY, M.D., F.R.S. 
siacengire to, and Lecturer on Physiology at, Guy’s Hospital. 
“ A stand ork of ref **_Lancet. 
“ A book rit.” Practitioner. 
“ Very full and exhaustive throughout.’ *_Spectator. 
“ A work with which every educated man ought to make himself familiar.” Chemical News. 


J. & A. CHURCHILL, AND SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO. 


BRADBURY, AGNEW, & CO.’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


~~~ 


Oblong folio, handsomely bound, 21s. 


OUR HOLIDAY IN THE SCOTTISH 
HIGHLANDS. 


ILLUSTRATED WITH PEN AND PENCIL BY ARTHUR A’'BECKETT 
LINLEY SAMBOURNE, WITH TWENTY-EIGHT PAGES OF 
SKETCHES, &e. 


The Illustrations are chiefly devoted to locality and scenery, are in black and white, 
and, having been reproduced by means of Photo-lithography, they preserve 
the quality of Drawings, and present all the 
characteristics of the artists’ style, 


Price 2s. 6d. 


PUNCH’S POCKET-BOOK 
FOR 1877. 


WITH A LARGE COLOURED ILLUSTRATION BY CHARLES KEENE, ANB 
NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS BY JOHN TENNIEL AND 
LINLEY SAMBOURNE. 


The Diary and Memoranda contain space for every Day in the Year. 


Fancy wrapper, 1s, 


THE SHADOW WITNESS. 


By F. C. BURNAND and ARTHUR A’BECKETT, 
The Authors of “ The Doom of St. Querec,” 


ILLUSTRATED BY C. GREEN. 


LONDON : BRADBURY, AGNEW, & CO., 8, 9, 10 BOUVERIE 
STREET, E.C. 
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NEW WORKS 
PUBLISHED BY LONGMANS & CO. 


A THOUSAND MILES UP the NILE, 


eee. ——- through and Nubia to the Second Cataract. By 

B. Epwarps. With Maps of the Nile from Alexandria to Dongola, 

bound in ornamental covers designed also by the Author. 8vo. 
428, [On the instant, 


DISCOVERIES at EPHESUS, including the 


4 and Remains of the Great TEMPLE of DIANA. By J. tr Woop, 
Imperial 8vo. copiously illustrated, price 633. 


THE INDIAN ALPS and How we Crossed 


them ; a Narrative of Two Years’ Residence in the Himalayas, and Two 
Months’ T Tour into the Interior, towards Kinchinjunga and — Everest. 
By a Lapy PIoNEER. With 10 Plates and 150 Woodcuts from Original 
Designs by the Author. Imperial 8vo. 42s, 


SAINT PETER’S and SAINT PAUL'S. 


Notes on the Decoration of some Churches in Italy, with Suggestions for 
the Completion of St. Paul's ; in a Letter to the Very Rev. R. W. CourcH, 
D.C.L. Dean of St. Paul's. By EDMUND OLDFIELD, M.A. F.S.A. Member 
of the Executive Committee for the Completion of St. Paul’s. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
(On Thursday next. 


THE ATELIER DU LYS; or,an Art Student 


in the Reign of Terror. By the Author of - Mademoiselle Mori.” Second 
Edition. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 12s. 


(HE LIFE of ROBERT FRAMPTON, D.D. 


the Deprived Bishop of From an Original MS. 8vo. 
with Portrait, price 10s. 


GERMAN HOME LIFE. (Reprinted from 


Fraser’s Magazine.) Second Edition, revised, Crown 8vo. 6s, 


QUR NEW JUDICIAL SYSTEM as Re- 


constructed under the Judicature Acts, including the Act of 1876; with 
Comments on their Effect and m. By W. F. FINLASON, Barrister- 
at-Law. Crown 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 


THE PUZZLE of LIFE, and How it has been 


Put By A. Nicoxs, F.R. 6.8. With 12 MIlustrations. Crown 
8vo. price 5s. 


London, LONGMANS & CO. 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC STATE PAPERS, REIGN OF HENRY VIII. 
1529-1530. 
In Imperial 8vo. pp. 1290, price 15s. cloth. 


LETTERS and PAPERS, Forei ie and Domestic, of the 

REIGN of HENRY VIII. preserved in Public Record Office, the British 
Museum and Elsewhere in England. Arranged and catalogued by J. i ews, M.A. 
under the Direction of the Master of the Rolls, and with the Sanction of H.M. 
Secretaries of State. Vou. IV. Part III. 1529-1530, with a General Inp: 


EX. 
The Set, of which this volume is the ; Whatever authentic 

Seventh Section, will contain summaries 
of all State Papers and Correspondence 
relating to the reign of Henry VIII. in 
the Public Record Office, of those for- 
merly in the State Paper Office, in 
the Libraries 
of Oxford and Cambridge, and other 
Public Libraries; and of all letters 
that have a in print in the 
works of BURNET, STRYPE, and others. 


London: Lonemans & Co. and Tripner & Co. 
Cambridge: & Co. Edinburgh: 
Dublin: A. THom. 


Parliament, appointments of ad 
its from the Crown, &c. will be 
‘ound calendered in these volumes, 


Oxford : PARKER & Co. 
A. & C. Buack. 


PROFESSOR BAIN’S PHILOSOPHICAL WORKS. 
OGIC, DEDUCTIVE and INDUCTIVE:— 
Deductive, 4s. 6d. Inductive, 6s. 
MENTAL and MORAL SCIENCE, Third Edition, 10s. 6d. 
Or, PSYCHOLOGY and HISTORY of PHILOSOPHY, 6s. 6d. 
ETHICS and ETHICAL SYSTEMS, 4s. 6d. 
The SENSES and the INTELLECT, Third Edition, 15s. 


The EMOTIONS and the WILL, Third Edition, 15s. 
London, Lonemans & Co. 


SIR W. R. GROVE’S WORK ON THE PHYSICAL FORCES. 
Lately published, in 1 vol. 8vo. price 15s, 
HE CORRELATION of PHYSICAL FORCES. Sixth 
Edition, with other Contributions to Science. By the Hon. Sir W. R. 
Gaove, M.A. F.R.S. one of the Judges of the Court of Common Pleas. 
London, Loyemans & Co. 


MOORE’S IRISH MELODIES ILLUSTRATED BY D. MACLISE, R.A. 
In super-royal 8vo. price 21s. cloth ; or 42s. morocco. 
OORE’S IRISH MELODIES, illustrated with 161 
Designs by D. Macrisg, R.A. and the whoie of the Text engraved on Steel. 
MiNIATURE EDITION, both Letterpress and Illustrations as above reproduced 
ia Lithography, price 10s. 6d. cloth, or 21s. morocco, 
London, Loxemans & Co. 


New and Edition, in post 8vo. pp. 536, price 10s. 6d. 
UICKSANDS ; or, Prevalent Fallacies in Belief and Worship 
Pointed Out, with their Remedies. By the Rev. STEPHEN JENNER, M.A. 
London, Lonemans & Co. 


DR. LATHAM’S ENGLISH DICTIONARIES. 
Now complete in Four Volumes, Quarto, price £7 cloth, 


A 


King’s College, Cambri 

Dictionary, with many 
“ The special excellence of the present 

over all previous editions will be found 

in the etymological department.” 

BULL. 


DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH LAN- 
GUAGE. By R.C. Latrnam, M.A. M.D. F.R.S. late Fellow of 
founded on Topp’s Edition of Dr. Jounson’s 
mendations and Additions. 


“Dr. Latham’s Dictionary deserves 

to be studied by every one interested in 

language. Asa book of reference, 

it is admirably fitted for general use- 
fulness.” EDINBURGH REVIEW. 


DE. LATHAMWM’S new DICTIONARY of the 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE, abridged from the above and compressed 
into One Volume, medium 8vo. pp. 1582, price 24s. 


London, Lonemans & Co, 


and the Other Proprietors. 


HELMHOLTZ ON TONE AND SCIENTIFIC LECTURES. 
In One thick Volume, 8vo. price 36s. cloth. 


N the 


SENSATIONS 


of TONE as a 


Physiological Basis for the Lew of Music. By Profes-or H. L. F. 


Hetmnox1z, M.D. Translated by A. J 


. Exis, F.R.S. 


HELMHOLT2’S LECTURES on SCIEN- 


TIFIC SUBJECTS, translated by E. Ph.D. F.C.S. 


with Introduction by Prof. TYNDALL. 


8vo. Woodcuts, 12s. 


London, Lonemans & Co. 


MR. G. F. ARMSTRONG’S POETICAL WORKS. 


Pero Lyrical and Dramatic. 


price 6s. 

F. Armstrong, whose genuine 

have still we hope, to bear 
good and lasting fruit, reissued his 
* Poems, Lyrical and Dramatic,’ for the most 
part early works, full of the 


A New Edition. Fep. 8vo. 
aan livre le fait connaitre peur 


cordant sa confiance & aucune des ¢glises ou 
des sectes de son pays, pour un ceur aimant 


promise and vitality of youth.” —Guardian, 


UGONE: a Tragedy. A New E 


“ We notice with anew of 
which 


qui is des vers plut6t tendres 
que passionnés.” Deux Mondes. 


dition. Fep, 8vo. cloth, price 6s. 
mated.the sad the have been judiciously 


written with cal spirit and 
osing 


explanationsin 
scene are spontaneous us and thoroughly ani- 


KING SAUL. (The Tragedy 
cloth, price 5s. 

“The violent, but always unsuccessful, 
efforts of remorse to find oblivion in a —_— 
rate attitude of defiance, the sense of the 
hollowness of kingship when severed from the 

ity of influence, and the king's still eager 
love of a ple. though blurred always by 
impoten: ous: ins 
another. in Mr. Armstrong's drama in a 


and magnificent.” Pall Malt Gazette, 

formance and of genuine promise. ‘ee 
Saturday Review. 

of Part 8vo. 


Review. 
“Itisa work of the i: 


ination, 
and the im er di: layed it is 
for the wide range it commands.”. aolaer. 


KING DAVID. (The Tragedy of Israel, Part II.) Fep. 8vo. 


cloth, price 6s. 
“Thi terial is thorough well wrought 
weree is. finish th  unfaltering 
here is no yt of the 4 
tellectual flame...... is cha- 
racter are sound and firmly 


bs eae can be no doubt as to magina- 
ith which M and persistent intellectual power 
be Mr. Armstrong pursues his 
eeceeee sequence Of events sweeps along 
KING SOLOMON. 
8vo. cloth, price = 
“There can be no doubt that this is in 
various ways a production genuine | 
wer and original thought........ 
95 poem, dealing with various prob- 
lon, suffering. and trial. 
ften the eke are entirely 


The language an 
modern. this only helps to bring out the 
essential humanity othe before us, an 
reali their an 
Q) and le with the a 90. 
re has been Joined 
to the best of its judgment ; 
the mechanism of verse; a “fancy fe fertile = 
which not seldom 


in his pages with a d im 

having the deep muse of ion and im- 
nation for an app accom) 
nt." 


tan. 
~ Mr. to be numbered 
our poets is 


“ The author of Ugone and Rin Ki has 
already been recognized as a : h and 
distinct merit.” —Hour. 


(The Tragedy of Israel, Part III.) Fep. 


nation ; 80 “wy his 


werful emotions; and, 
e beautiful is his lan- 
seer die Literatur des Aus- 


et par yor 
le Roi Saul, qui a 


i tot David ¢ d 
“ As contributions to uniiee classics these 
rks are destined to hold high rank and 


concep’ 
and a remarkable descriptive faculty........ 
Solomon is in the portraiture oft the hero 


Boston (U.S.) Commonwealth. 


“ Scarcely any poems have obtained such a 
the three plays.” wide critical "Hour. 
the best of th e plays.’ acceptance. four, 
In the press, 


THE POETICAL WORKS of 


EDMUND J. ARMSTRONG. 


Edited by GrorGz FRANCIS ARMSTRONG. A New Edition Suenos many 
Vignette. 


Poems not before published). Fep. 


8vo. With Portrait and 


“« His young star shall continue to shine before the eyes of all who study English 


poetry.” —SAINTE-BEUVE. 


THE LIFE, LETTERS, and ESSAYS of EDMUND J. 
ARMSTRONG. Edited by Grorce FRANCIS ARMSTRONG. Fep. 8vo. With 


Portrait and Vignette. 
London, Lon 


GMaNs & Co. 


Just 
[THE ODES of HORACE in 


published, in crown 8vo. 


Price 5s. cloth, 
English Verse. By W. E. H. 


ForsyTH, B.A. 
London, Lonemans & Co. 


1 vol. 


GEED of the CHURCH. 
Author of “ Child of 


B, 


By Herzen Mary Dicxryson, 
the Chosen People.” 


NusBet, Berners Street. 


Fourth Edition, post free, 1s. 


D®. WATTS on ASTHMA: 
Method of this Disease. 
Bulstrode Street, Ca 


a Treatise on the only Successful 


aby Rosuat Warrs, M.D.. MR. S., L.S.A., &e., 


DETECTOR’S LETTERS, REPRINTED 


FROM THE “ MEDICAL CIRCULAR.” 


Now ready, Twenty-seventh Thousand, 1s.6d.; postfree,1s.8d. 


of QU 


London BAILLIhas, TINDALL, & 
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NEW BOOKS JUST PUBLISHED. 


CHARLES KINGSLEY, his LETTERS 


and MEMORIES of his LIFE. Edited by his Wire. 2 vols. 8vo. with 
2 Steel engraved Portraits, numerous Illustrations on Wood, and a Facsimile 
of his Handwriting, cloth, 36s, 


CURRENT COIN. By theRev. H.R. Hawers, 


M.A., Author of “Speech in Season,” ‘‘ Thoughts for the Times,” ke. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 63, 

Materialism—The Devil—Crime—Drunk Paup Emotion— 
Recreation Sabbath. 


OUTLINES of an INDUSTRIAL SCIENCE. 


By Davip Symz. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


= 


The chief object of this Work is to expose the fallacies of the modern school 
of political economy, and to construct a system of doctrine in place of 
that now existing, to the method, matter, and form of which the author 


is entirely opposed. 
MPHE LARGE and SMALL GAME of 
Corps. 4to. with numerous 


BENGAL and the NORTH-WESTERN PROVINCES of INDIA. 
Captain J. H. Batpwin, F.Z.S., Bengal Staff 


Illustrations, cloth, 21s. 
ISTORY of the STRUGGLE for 


H PARLIAMENTARY GOVERNMENT in ENGLAND. By A. BIsser. 
2 vols. demy 8vo. cloth, 24s. 


NFLUENCE of FIREARMS upon TACTICS: 
P 


Historical and Critical Investigations. By an OrrickR OF SUPERIOR 


RANK (in the German Army). Translated by Capt. E. H. WickHam, R.A. 


Demy 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


THE POEMS of EBENEZER ELLIOTT, 


“ The Corn Law Rhymer.” Collected Edition. Edited by his Son, the 
Rev. Epwiy Euuiorr, of St. John’s, Antigua, 2 vols. crown Svo. cloth, 18s, 


AMUSING FICTION. 


READY MONEY MORTIBOY : a Matter- 


of-Fact Story. With Frontispiece. 2s. 
HIRELL. By Savyprrs. With Frontispiece, 2s. 
ABEL DRAKE'S WIFE. By Jonn Savnpers. With 
Frontispiece, 2s. 


TO APPEAR IMMEDIATELY. 


AVID LLOYD’S LAST WILL. By 


D Hespa Srrerron, Author of “ Jessica’s First Prayer,” &c. Fep. 8vo. 
with 4 Illustrations, cloth, 2s. (Next week. 


GIR SPANGLE and the DINGY HEN. 


By McCuixtocx. Imperial 16émo. Illustrated, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
(Next week. 


TPRIPP’S BUILDINGS: a Study from Life. 


By Miss DRUMMOND. Small crown 8vo. with Frontispiece, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
[Wert week. 


(THE NORTHERN QUESTION ; or, Russia’s | 


Policy in Turkey Unmasked. Demy 8vo. sewed, 1s. [Next week. 


Ready immediately, in 2 vols. 


ALDYTH: A NOVEL. 


By JESSIE FOTHERGILL, Author of “Healey.” 


HENRY S. KING & CO., LONDON. 


THE BOY’S BOOK OF BOOKS. 
Square crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. 


THE MODERN PLAYMATE: a New Book of 


Games. feerts, and Diversions, for Boys of all Ages. Compiled and Edited by the Rev. | 


J. G. Wo 
Alshnend Omega of Games, &e. ; to say nothing of its Six Hundred I]lustra- 
“As "yeasders, who delight in its section on athletic etic sports, say, 
to them, in fact, 


the * Boys’ Own Books’ of other days absolutely * nowhere’—and is as su 
as the Great Westesn Railway to tlie old Penzance coach.”—Daily Sex: 


FREDERICK WARNE & CO., BEDFORD STREET, STRAND. 


New Edition, Revised to December, 1876. 
Square erown 8vo. with 250 Illustrations, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 


THE HOME BOOK for YOUNG LADIES. Edited | 


by Mrs. VALENTINE. 


“ A very complete guide to indoor and oe 2 pastimes and games, Christmas recreations, | 

work, and studies.’ "_ Daily N be 
bound, and ma: accepted ae thori| 

in which young ladies now participate.”"—Court Journal. 


FREDERICK WARNE & CO., BEDFORD STREET, STRAND. 


Lange crown Svo, illustrated with 40 Engravings, cloth gilt, gilt edges, ss. 


THE SWAN and HER CREW;; or, the Adventures 


of Three Young N lists and Sp on the Broads and Rivers of Norfolk. By 
CHRISTOPHER Davis. 
ad ob ny pleasantest books of natural history for boys which have appeared for many a 
a,b put into the hands ofall who have a ute for natura 


PREDERICK WARNE & 00. BEDFORD STREET, STRAND 


13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST & wruvuaseniedail S NEW WORKS, 


HISTORIC CH ATE AUX. By ALexanper 


BAILLIE COCHRANE, M.P. 1 vol. demy 8vo. lis. 


“ The perusal of this volume will enlighten, instruct. and interest the reader. Terentia 
there is a vigour of narrative and description that stamps the author as a most successful 
torian, thoroughly industrious, accurate, aud impartia!.""—Court Journal. 


TALES of OUR GREAT FAMILIES. By 


EpWARD WALFORD, M.A., Author of “ The County Families,” &c. 2 vols, 
crown 8vo, 2is. (Nezt week, 


LIFE of MARIE ANTOINETTE. By 


Professor CHARLES DUKE YONGE. Second and Cheaper Edition, 1 vol. large 
post 8vo. with Portrait, 9s. [Next week, 


THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS, 
ANNE WARWICK. By Georerana M. Cram. 


2 vols. crown 8vo. 21s. 


a The plot is original and deeply interesting. The style is pure and 
ear. 


In the pictures of life and delineation of character the hand of a = is us yooh a 


GLENCAIRN. By Iza Durrvs Harpy. 3 vols, 
MARK EYLMER’S REVENGE. By Mrs. 


J. K,. SPENDER, Author of “ Jocelyn’s Mistake,” &c. 3 vols. 


“ There is a good deal that is readable in this novel.” —a thenceum. 
“ A truly attractive novel. It cannot but be extensively approved and admired.” 


THOMAS WINGFOLD, CURATE. By 


GrEorGE MacDONALD, LL.D., Author of “ Alec Forbes,” &c. 3 vols. 


“ Its nobility of purpose, its keen insight into human nature, and its poetry, place this book 
in the first rank of novels of the year.” —Jvhn Bull. 


NORA’S LOVE TEST. By Mary Cecrn Hay, 


Author of “ Old Myddelton’s Money,” &c. Second Edition, 3 vols. 
“A very powerful and interesting story ; bright, fresh, and sparkling.”—Examiner. 


POWER’S PARTNER. By May Byryz. 


** Miss Byrne’s story has vigour and style tor d it."—A th 


HER PLIGHTED TROTH. By Mrs. 


ALEXANDER FRASER, Author of “Guardian and Lover,” &c. 3 vols. 
[Just ready. 


Messenger. 


Now ready, 2 vols. royal 8vo. with Illustrations, cloth, 20s. ; half-calf, 27s. 


CHAMBERS’S 
CYCLOPADIA OF ENGLISH 
LITERATURE. 


Edited by ROBERT CHAMBERS, LL.D. 
Third Edition, Revised by ROBERT CARRUTHERS, LL.D. 
W. & R. CHAMBERS, LONDON AND EDINBURGH. 


NEW EDITION OF 


|CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPEDIA: 


} A Dictionary of Universal Knowledge for the People. 
10 vols. royal 8vo. with Maps, cloth .............00. £415 0 
10 vols. royal 8vo. half calf 
The Work contains 27,000 distinct Articles, 3.400 Wood Engravings, 39 Coloured 
Maps, and Index to 17,000 incidentally mentioned Subjects. 


The Articles have undergone thorough revision, and been Drone up to the 
Present Date, many of them “hay ing been entirely rewritten. 


W. & R. CHAMBERS, LONDON AND EDINBURGH. 


| 
NEW BOOKS. 
MEMOIR of the LIFE and EPISCOPATE of EDWARD 


FELLD, D._D., Bishop of Newfoundland. By the Rev. Il. W. TvuckErR, M.A.. 

o Under his Banner,” &c. With Prefatory Note to the Author by the Ri ght 1 
E. GLADSTONE, M.P. 8vo. with Map ait, cloth, boamis, 7s. 6d. 
NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF “ PLAIN WORDS.” 


| PLAIN WORDS to CHILDREN. By the Rev. W. Watsnax 


| How, M.A. Small crown 8vo. cloth, boards, 23. 6d. 
| ECHOES of the PRAYER BOOK in WESLEY'S HYM>. 
By GeorGe Wartseroy. B.A. Square !6mo. extra cloth, boards, 6s. [Now ready. 


HEART to HE ART. By the Author of ‘‘ The Old, Old Story.” 


Fiftieth Th d 1 Poems, Ismo. cloth, Is. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE CHANGED CROSS.” 
| THE STAR and the CLOUD. By the Hon. Mrs. C. Honan. 


Square 16mo. with Outline Illustrations by H. Re A. Miles, extra cloth, 1s. 64 


ready. 


| LITTLE LAYS for LITTLE LIPS. Fourth Edition, squxre 


16mo. with Outline Tustrations by H. J. A. ns cloth extra, Is. 6d. [Yow reac dy. 


DEAR CHILDE: a Village Idyll. By the Rey. S. J. Sroxr, 


M.A. Square l6mo. with Outline Illustrations by H. J. A. Miles, eloth extra, ls. 6d. 


SUNDAY. New Volume, pictorial binding, 2s.; cloth, beveiled 


reads. 
MP oss an ome of the enlightened manner in which reading for the ae. is now pro 
vided, this bound volume of the weekly paper, ‘Sunday.’ is most successful. The old -fashion« a 
* goody cor tales which moxe frequentiy than not helped to turn boys and ¢ virls 
into un le prigs are aliwether superseded. There is a healthy vigour about “this 
publication ‘will imp rove the moral tone of theginfantile readér while instilling a 
religious habit of mind ; and the contents are so varietl and the illustrations ee and 
effective, tliat the book ought to prove irresistible 
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CHATTO & WINDUS, PUBLISHERS. 


NEW STORY BY MRS. LYNN LINTON. 


BELGRAVIA for January (to be published 
December 21) will contain the First Part of a New Story (Ilus- 
trated) entitled “THE WORLD WELL LOST,” by 
E. LYNN LINTON, Author of “ Patricia Kemball”; 
together with a Complete Story by WILKIE COLLINS, 
entitled “THE CAPTAINS LAST LOVE” (with an 
Illustration) ; and Contributions from Charles Reade, Cuthbert 
Bede, Dr. Charles Mackay, James Payn, R. H. Horne, T. A. 
Trollope, and others. 


With numerous Illustrations, 1s. 


THE BELGRAVIA ANNUAL. 


CONTESTS : 

THE CONFISCATED WEEDS. By Jamgs Illustrated. 

SHADOW-HAUNTED. Illustrated. 

CARMAGNOLE;; or, the Wickedest Woman in France. By G. A. SALA. 

THE IMPROPER SPECTRE. By James SULLIVAN. Illustrated. 

PLAIN JOHN SMITH. 

AT THE DOOR. Illustrated. 

MONSIEUR BLAISE. By Dutrow Cooke. 

THE WOLF AND THE LAMB. Illustrated. 

THE ROCKING STONE OF TREGUNC. By K.S. Macgvorp. Illustrated. 

HER LAST APPEARANCE. By M. E. Brappon. 

THE OLD BELL-RINGER. By Mary Ceci. Hay. Illustrated. 

THE PARSON'S PUPIL. ByS.J.MacKewna. Illustrated. 

NELLY O'HARA; or, the Half-Brothers. 

THE LADIES VANE, SPINSTERS. 
“ Papers which will find a permanent place in the memories of those who read them.” 

Evening Standard. 
“A remarkable example of editorial county and proprietary enterprize........ the most 
attractive of the annuals.” —Perthshire Advertise 
i : ae ly good ; we do not remember to have read a better annual. Bath Chronicle. 
literature > fail to carry home the * Belgravia Annual’ some 
time during the festive season.” —Lloyd’s News. 


A HANDSOME GIFT-BOOK. 
THE GRAPHIC PORTFOLIO. Fifty Engravings from the 


“Graphic,” most carefully printed on the finest plate paper =i in. by 15), from the 


original E: neravings. Among the Artists represented are : Fildes. Helen Paterson, 
ubert Herkomer, Sydney Hall. .G ry G. D. W. Du Maurier, 
Sir John Gilbert, G. J. Pinwell, Charles Green, G. rand, M. E Sawar rds, A. B. 


Houghton, H. 8. Marks, F. W. Lawson, H. Weizall, and others. Half-bound, paper 
ds, 2ls. ; or elegantly half-bound, crimson moroceo, gilt, 258. 


THE HUNTING GROUNDS of the GREAT WEST: a 


Description of the Plains, Game, and Indians of the Great reegr ioe aeang Desert. By 


RicHaRD Lieut.-Colonel. United States Army. With an Introduction 
by William Blackmore. Demy 8vo. with numerous Pan a, drawn by Ernest 
Griset, cloth extra, 24s. 


DYCE’S SHAKESPEARE. 
THE WORKS of SHAKESPEARE. Edited by the Rev. 


ALEXANDER Dyck. New Edition, being the Third, with Mr. Dyce’s Final Corrections. 
9 vols. demy 8vo. cloth extra, £4 10s. 


The best text of Shakespeare which has yet appeared.......... Mr. isa great 
oe worthy of his reputation, and for the present it contains the stan — Time: 


CHAUCER for CHILDREN: a Golden Key. By Mrs. H. R. 


HaweE!s. Small 4to. with 8 Coloured Pictures and numerous Woodcuts by the Author, 
cloth gilt, 10s, 6d. 


THE LIFE of the GREEKS and ROMANS, from Antique 
Monuments. _ From the German of Ernst GuHL and W. KONER. Translated by Dr. 
Huer¥er. Demy 8vo. with 515 Illustrations, cloth extra, 2! 


HANDBOOK of ARCHITECTURAL STYLES. Translated 
from the German of A. ROsENGARTEN, by W. COLLETT-SAND.RS. Demy 8vo. with 
upwards of 600 Illustrations, cloth extra, 21s. 


A POPULAR HISTORY of ASTRONOMY. By J. Ram- 


x, Laureate of the French Academy. Translated by C.B. PrrwAx. Demy 8vo. 
witht 10 3 Celestial Charts, and 63 Woodcuts, cloth extra, 16s. 


GASTRONOMY asa FINE ART; or, the Science of Good 
Living. A Translation of the “ Physiologie du Gott” of BRILLAT-SAVARIN. With 
an Introduction and Notes by R. E. ANDERSON, M.A. Small crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 


JEUX d’ESPRIT, Written and Spoken. of the Later Wits and 
Humourists. Collected and Edited by HENRY S. LEIGH. Small crown 8vo. cloth extra, 
price 63. 

ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF MARK TWAIN'S NEW WORK. 


THE ADVENTURES of TOM SAWYER. By Marx Twarn. 
New Edition, small 8vo. with nearly 100 Illustrations, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


BOUDOIR BALLADS. By J. AsHpy-Srerry. Second Edition, 


crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 


FINGER-RING LORE: Historical, Legendary, and Anecdotal. 
y~4 WILLIAM fom, F.S.A. we Hundreds of Illustrations of Curious Rings of all 
ges and Countries. Crown 8vo. with numerous [Ilustrations, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


CLOUDS i in the EAST: Travels and Adventures on the Perso- 
rkoman Frontier. By VALENTINE BAKER. Second Edition, demy 8vo. with Maps 
Illus trations, cloth extra, 18s. 


THE PEARL FOUNTAIN ; and other Fairy 
Burport and Suita KAVANAGH. ove. with 20 Illustrations Moyr =. 


Immediately, 1s. 
NOTE of an ENGLISH REPUBLICAN on 


fhe MUSCOVITE CRUSADE. By ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 


Price One Shilling. 


RUSSIA BEFORE EUROPE. 


By ALFRED AUSTIN. 


CHATTO & WINDUS, PICCADILLY, W. 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, & CO’S LIST. 


A great success.”—Pall Mall 
The Fifth Edition is now ready 


MR.EUGENE SCHUYLER’S TURKISTAN. 


2 vols. demy Svo. cloth extra, with 3 fine Maps and numerous I\lustrations, 
price 42s. 
ee the most valuable record of Central Asia which has yet been published in 
“Tt will und bredi: if remain a text-book on the Russian ~~ Asia, and 
ir of reference.” '—Geographical Mi ed 


THE PAINTERS of all SCHOOLS. B 


Lovts Vrarport, and other Writers. Super-royal 8vo. illustrated with 29 
page and 70 smaller Engravings, 500 pp. cloth extra, 25s. (Ready. 


TICKNOR’S MEMOIRS. A Second and 


Cheaper Edition is now ready. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 21s. (Ready. 


“ Like a lucky ne S aert any blanks ; for dip into it where you. will, you will find some- 
ing interesting.’ strated London News. 


NOTES and SKETCHES of an ARCHITECT 


in the NORTH-WEST of EUROPE. By Fettx Narjoux. Translated from 
the French by Pero. Demy 8vo. with 214 ‘and other Ilustra- 
tions, cloth extra, 16s. (Ready. 


THEBESandits FIVE GREATER TEMPLES. 


By Captain W. De W. ABney, F.R.S. Forty large 4. 
with descriptive Letterpress. Super-royal 4to. cloth extra, £3 


THE AUTHORIZED VERSION of the 


FOUR GOSPELS, with Bida’s Illustrations. 

The Volume for the present season is that of SAINT LUKE, with the 
beautiful Etchings on Steel, after the Drawings made in the Holy Land by 
M. Bida. Imperial 4to. appropriately bound, £3 3s. 


CRIPPS, the CARRIER. ByR.D.Brackworg, 


Author of “Lorna Doone,” “ Alice Lorraine,” Third and 
Edition, small post 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. CReady. 


THE TWO AMERICAS; being an Account 


of Sport and Travel. With Notes on Men and Mannersin North and South 
America. By Sir Rose LAMBART PRICE, Bart. 1 vol. demy 8vo. with Illus- 
trations, cloth extra, about 13s. 


THE CRUISE of H.M.S. CHALLENGER: 


Scenes in many Lands and Voyages over many Seas. By W. J. J. 7 R.N. 
1 vol. demy 8vo. with Map and numerous Illustrations, cloth 


MEN of MARK: a Gallery of Thirty-seven 


Contemporary Portraits (taken from Life) of the most Eminent Men of the 
Day. Printed in Permanent Photography. With brief Biographical Notices, 
Second Edition, 4to. cloth extra, gilt edges, 253. (Ready. 


NEW BOOKS FOR YOUNG READERS. 
JULES VERNE’S NEW STORY. 


MICHAEL STROGHOFF, the Courier of the 


Czar. By Jutes VeRNE. Large post with numerous Illustrations, cloth, 
gilt edges, 10s. 6d. 

This Copyright Work will not be produced in any other form than this for 
probably some years to come. 


ANIMALS PAINTED by THEMSELVES: 
Two Hundred Serio-Comic Illustrations of Animals, with Letters and Tales 
pe Rg ag The Illustrations are by Grandville. 1 vol. cloth extra, gilt 


“ Achoice volume, abounding with the drollest illustrations and the richest humonr........ 
Will cause infinite amusement.”—Court Journ 
raction of the very curious book will be the illustrations by Grandville, which 
are very and all executed.""—Scotsman. 


ADVENTURES in NEW GUINEA: the 


Narrative of the Copter ~] Louis Trégance, a French Sailor, for Nine 
Years among the Savages in the Interior. Small post 8vo. with Illustrations 
and Map, cloth gilt, 6s. 

“ Will be found thoroughly interesting.” —John Bull. 


ROSE in BLOOM. By L. M. Aucorr. Small 


post Svo. cloth extra, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. 


THE LITTLE KING; or, the Taming of a 


Young Russian Count. By §&. BLAND. Translated from the French by 
Mary DE HavrevILLe. Crown 8vo. with 64 graphic Illustrations by Emile 
Bayard, cloth extra, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 

“ A very pleasant and interesting volume, which we would recommend to our _—. 
tator. 


We can commend * The 


“ The book is exceedingly amusing.”—Literary World. 
beautifull: lly illustrated by Bayard 
Little King 


THE ADVENTURES of CAPTAIN MAGO: 


in the Time of King David. A Pheenician’s Adventurous Explorations 1000 
Years B.c. Crown 8vo. with many fine Illustrations, cloth extra, 10s..6d. 


SILVER PITCHERS. By Lovtsa M. Atcorr. 


Second Edition, small post 8vo. cloth extra, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. 


SNOW-SHOES and CANOES. By W.H. G. 


Kiyeston. The Adventures of a Fur-Hunter in hk 
with many fine Illustrations, cloth extra, gilt edges, 


NEW N NOVELS. 
STORM DRIVEN. By Mary Hazaty. 
3 vols. 


MANSLAUGHTER. 3 vols. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.S NEW BOOKS. 


BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 


[THE MAKERS of FLORENCE: Dante, 


Giotto, Savonarola, and their City. Medium 8vo. with IMustrations from 
Drawings by Professor Delamotte, and a : 
engraved by C. H. Jeens, cloth extra, 21s, (This day. 
The Times says : “ Mrs. Oliphant has made a beautiful addition to the 
mass of literature which has already been piled round the records of the 
Tuscan capital........ She has given us many glowing pages, instinct with 
the art of the novelist as well as of the historian, because lighted up with 
the minute details of human life ; and those who ‘have never seen Florence 


will catch from her pages some of that enthusiasm with which it fires all 
who have lived among its grand palaces, the masterpieces of its art,streets | 


linked with some of the greatest names in literature,and the exquisite 
scenes of natural beauty that close in the circle of its towers. Many inte- 
resting illustrations are a welcome accompaniment of the text.” 


THE AUSTRIAN ARCTIC EXPEDITION. 


This day, 2 vols. medium 8vo. 32s. with a Preface comparing the results 
of the Austrian and English Expeditions. 


NEW LANDS within the ARCTIC CIRCLE: 


a Narrative of the Discoveries of the Austrian ~ 1. in 1872-74. 
By Jutivs Payer, one of the Commanders of the Expedition. With 
upwards of 100 Illustrations from Drawings by the sume. Route Maps, &c. 

“ The long-expected English version of Lieutenant Payer’s narrative has 
at length appeared. and fulfils all the hopes we had entertained of it. 
Narrating the events connected with a most important discovery, it is full 
of interesting information, and is most pleasantly written......The intro- 
ductory chapters are most valuable. They are the fruits of no small amount 
of experience, of careful thought, and of extensive reading. They enforce 
truths which it takes much repetition to establish, and their appearance is 
extremely opportune at the present moment.” — Geographical Magazine. 

“ For the terrible journey hence over the ice and back, after abandoning 
the ship, we must refer our readers to the book, which is admirably and 
profusely illustrated, bristles with valuable facts in meteorology, geology, 
and natural history, and, besides being written in a style pleasingly indica- 
tive of intellect and culture, charms us by the constant evidence of bonne 
camaraderie, as well as of good discipline, if not enthusiasm, which the 
superior minds of the leaders seem to have fostered among the crew.” 

Land and Water, 


THIRD AND CONCLUDING VOLUME OF THE 


LIFE of WILLIAM, EARL of SHELBURNE, 


afterwards First Marq) of Lansdowne. With Extracts from his Papers 
and Correspondence. By Lord EpMonD FirzMAURICE, M.P. 8vo. with 
Maps, lés. (Vols. I. and II. each 12s.) (This day. 

“ Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice has succeeded in placing before us a wealth 
of new matter which, while casting valuable and much-needed light on 
several obscure passages in the political bistory of a hundred years ago, has 
enabled us for the first time to form a clear and consistent idea of his 
ancestor.” —Spectator. 


MADCAP VIOLET. By Wittram Brac. 


Fourth Edition, 3 vols. crown 8vo. 31s, 6d. 

“ In the very first rank of Mr. Black’s heroines, as proud as Sheila and as 
sweet as Coquette, stands Madcap Violet. The true, proud, tender nature 
of her, her beauty, her mischief, her self-sacrifice, endear her to the reader. 

-Only a scant idea can be formed of the beauty and ae of the 
story ‘unless it is read continuously through, and once — is secured. 
The magician has woven his spell with power.”—Daily News. 


UNIFORM WITH “OLD CHRISTMAS.” 


BRACEBRIDGE HALL. By Wasuineton 


Irvine. Crown 8vo, with _ Illustrations by R. Caldecott, engraved by 
J. D. Cooper, cloth elegant, ( This day. 


ANCIENT STREETS and HOMESTEADS 


of ENGLAND. By A. Romer. With Introduction by the Very Rev. 
J.8. Howson, D.D., Dean of Chester. Medium 8vo. with 150 Illustrations 
by the Author, engraved by J. D. Cooper, cloth elegant, 21s. [Next week. 


(THE RAJAH of SARAWAK: an Account 


of Sir James Brooke, K.C.B., LL.D. Given chiefly through Letters and 
Journals, By GERTRUDE L. JacoB. 2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait and 
258. (This day. 


L0G LETTERS from the CHALLENGER. 


By Lord GeorGe CAMPBELL. &vo. 12s. 6d. [Next week. 


(THE INVASIONS of ENGLAND: a History 


of the Past, with Lessons for the Future. By Captain H. M. Hozier. 
2 vols, 8vo. 28s. (Next week. 


GEORGE LINTON ; or, the First Years of 


an English Colony. Edited & J. Ropryson, F.R.G.S. Crown 8vo. 
{This day. 


RAMBLES and STUDIES in GREECE. 


MAHAFFY, Author of “ Social Life in Greece.” Crown 
ith Illustrations, 8s. 6d. (This day. 


ESSAYS in ANGLO-SAXON LAW. 


Edited by Henry Apams. Royal 8vo. 18s. 
ConTENTs : Courts of Law—Land Law—Family Law—Legal a 
Select Cases. 


ELEMENTARY TREATISE on 


AN 
MUSICAL INTERVALS and TEMPERAMENT; with an Account of an 
Enharmonious Harmonium exhibited in the Loan Collection of Scientific 
Instruments, South Kensington, 1876, &c. &c, By R. H. M. BosanQuer, 
Fellow of St. John’s College, Oxford. Bvo. 6s. (Next week. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 


Steel Portrait of Savonarola | 


BLACKIE & SON’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


Now ready, Fourth Edition. 


THE UNIVERSE; or, the Infinitely Great 


and Infinitely Little. By F. Poucner, M.D. Medium 8vo. illustrated 
by 272 Engravings on Wood, and a Frontispiece in Colours, cloth extra, gilt 
edges, 12s. 6d. 

“ We can honestly commend this work, which is as admirably as it is copious) Sutented.” 


“ A good pioneer to more exact studies. We have no doubt it will find what it } ---¥ 
among English readers.” Saturday Keview. 

*M. Lanoagge = is — Known, and has an established reputation as a naturalist and an original 
investigator. When, therefore, he descends to the popular, and.as in this volume. emerges 
from the study in the full evening dress of the drawing-room, we know that we are tw 
one who has searched and studied fur himself.""—Contemporury Revi ew. 


THE POETS and POETRY of SCOTLAND, 


from the Earliest to the Present Time ; comprising Characteristic Selections 
from the Works of the more noteworthy Scottish Poets, with Biographical 
and Critical Notices. By JAMES GRANT WiILson. 2 vols. medium 8vo. 
illustrated by Portraits engraved on Steel, cloth, 25s. ; or separately : 
Thomas the Rhymer (1226) to Richard Gall (1776), 12s. 6d. 
Thomas Campbell (1777) to the Present Time, 12s. 6d. 


THE SOUTHERN STATES of NORTH 


AMERICA: an Illustrated Record of an extensive Tour of Observation 
during the years 1873-4, through what were formerly the Slave States of the 
American Union. By Epwarp Kine. Large 8vo. with Maps, and 536 
Engravings on Wood from Original Sketches by J. Wells Champney, cloth 
extra, gilt edges, 31s. 6d. 

“ This i and iff ly illustrated volume........ Both writer and artist have 
done their work ing They have produced a work which gives a vivid notion of « large por- 
tion of the American Continent, not deseribed with equal! fullness since the commencement of 
the civil war, a work equally well suited for the drawing-room table and for the library....... 
We have not, for a considerable time, read a book which presents so large an amount of solid 
information i in sv attractive a shape.””—A thenceeum. 

** We can have no hesitation in saying that this is one of the best. if, tadeed. it be not the very 
best, book on the Southern States that has appeared since the civil war."—Academy. 


DESCHANEL’S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY: 


an Elementary Treatise. Translated and Edited, with extensive Additions, 
by J. D. Evenrert, D.C.L., F.R.S., Professor of Natural Philosophy in Queen's 
College, Belfast. Medium 8vo. illustrated by 760 Wood Engravings and 3 
Coloured Plates, and accompanied by a Series of Problems, cloth, 18s. 


Also, separately, in Four Parts, limp cloth, each 4s. 6d. 
Part I. MECHANICS, HYDROSTATICS, and PNEUMATICS. 
Part Il. HEAT. 
Part III. ELECTRICITY and MAGNETISM. 
wen IV. SOUND and LIGHT. 


“Systematically arranged, clearly written. and admirably illustrated, it forms a model work 
for a class in hysics.”"—Saturday Review. 


THE IMPERIAL GAZETTEER: a General 


Dictionary of Geography, Physical, Political, Statistical, and Descriptive, 

including comprehensive Accounts of the Countries, Cities, Principal Towns, 

Villages, Seas, Lakes, Rivers, Islands, Mountains, Valleys, &c., in the World. 

Edited by W. G. Backs, Ph.D., F.R.G.S. With a Supplement, bringing 

the Geographical Information down to the Latest Dates. 2 large vols. 

including the Supplement, imperial Svo. with nearly 800 Wood ee of 
Views, Costumes, Maps, Plans, &c., cloth, £4 15s.; half morocco, £5 1 

“ This excellent book of reference. All the articles we have examined, whether sl or 

panne ec ay my a greater degree of a minute detail than we should have thought 


wor! 


DR. OGILVIE’S DICTIONARIES. 
THE JMPERIAL DICTIONARY : English, 


tifi On the basis of Webster’s “ Engli-h Dic- 
denen” With oo addition of Many Thousand Words and Phrases. including 
the most generally-used Technical and Scientific Terms, with their Etymology 
and their Pronunciation. Also a Supplement, containing an extensive Col- 
lection of Words, Terms, and Phrases not included in previous English Dic- 
tionaries. Illustrated by upwards of 2,500 Engravings on Wood. 2 large vols. 
including the Supplement, imperial 8vo. cloth, £4; half-moroceo, £4 15s. 


“ We must in honesty say that “<i Cuivre has not only produced the best English a 
that exists, but, so far ~ Foon actual state of knowledge permitted, has made some approac 


tow: ish Quar 4. Review. 
“A work which, “from "the experience of years, we can pronounce to be, on the coe Regs 
most satisfactory Dictionary on a large scale hitherto before the British public.” 


THE COMPREHENSIVE ENGLISH DIC: 


TIONARY: Explanatory, Pronouncing, and Etymological. Based on 
Webster, the “Imperial Dictionary,” and other Authorities. The Pronun- 
ciation adapted to the best Modern Usage by RICHARD CULL, F.S.A. Large 8vo. 
ustrated by above 800 Engravings on Wood, cloth, 25s. ; half-morocco, 52s. 
“No existing Dictionary, in a single volume, can be put in any comparison with it.” 
ritish Quarterly Review, 
“Next to the more costly ‘Imperial,’ the very best Dictionary tuat has yct been compiled.” 
London Review. 


THE STUDENT’S ENGLISH DICTION- 


ARY: Etymological, Pronouncing, and Explanatory; in which the Words 
are traced to their Ultimate Sources, the Root, or Primary Meaning inserted, 
and the other Meanings given fully, according to the best usage. Imperial 
16mo. with about 300 Engravings on Wood, cloth, red edges, 7s. 6d. ; half 
calf, 10s. 6d. 
“ This is the best etymological dictionary we have yet seen at all within moderate compass.” 
Spectator. 


DR. OGILVIE’S SMALLER DICTIONARY: 


an English Dictionary, Etymological, Pronouncing, and Explanatory. 
Abridged from the “‘ Student’s English Dictionary,” by the Author. Im 
7 cloth, red edges, 3s. 6d. 

“The ological part of the work is well done, indicating a familiarity with the languases 
Sanu whic our vocabulary is derived, and, at the same time, a sound discretion in tracing the 
origin of words. The unciation is clearly and correctly 8) 
though necessarily , are clear and precise.” — 4 thenceum. 
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POPULAR NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


MISS BROUGHTON’S NEW NOVEL. 


JOAN. By Ruopa Broveutoy, Author of 


“ Nancy,” ha. Up as a Flower,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
i al is a clever novel goes without saying, since its author is Miss Rhoda Brough- 
ton." 


MR. JEPHSON’S NEW NOVEL. 


HE WOULD BE A SOLDIER. By R. 


MOUNTENEY JEPHSON, Author of **Tom ager of Lissington,” “ The 
Girl He Left Behind Him,” &c. Crown 8vo. with 4 Illustrations, 6s. 


MR. PERCY FITZGERALD'S NEW NOVEL. 


THE PARVENU FAMILY; or, Phebe: 


Girl and Wife. By Percy FirzGeraLp, Author of “ Bella Donna,” &c. 
3 vols. crown 8vo. 


“Sketched with a masterly hand. We must jconaratalate Mr. Fitzgerald on ha ven us 
avery lively and agreeable novel.” — Vanity Fair. 


A HORRID GIRL. By the Author of 


“ Margaret’s Engagement,” &c. 3 vols, crown 8vo. 


EDINA. By Mrs. Henry Woop, Author of 


“ East Lynne,” ‘“* The Channings,” &c. 
Now ready, at all Booksellers’, price 6s., the New and Popular Edition of 


HER DEAREST FOE. By Mrs. ALExanpDeEr, 


Author of “ The Wooing O’t.” &c. Crown 8vo. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


ROSS NEIL’S NEW PLAYS. 


1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s, 


ELFINELLA ; 


Or, HOME FROM FAIRYLAND. 


LORD AND LADY RUSSELL. 


By ROSS NEIL, 


Author of “ Iady Jane Grey,” “ The Cid,” « Duke for a Day; or the 
Tailor of Brussels,” &c. 


TIMES. 


a Day, oo Jane Grey,” and “ The Cid.” But as“ Elfinella” has been actually submitted 
“ the practical test of the stage, we prefer to single that out for notice........ aw hile the gentle 
flow of domestic interest seizes on our sympathy from the first and carries it along to the end, 
the author has concentrated his energies on vote oN — situations, to which everything 
eise is carefully t the action under pes circum- 
stances of the most exal: by a lively play of fan 


REVIEW. 


This bare outline, however, gives a very insufficient idea of the graceful mingling of humour 
and tenderness with which the etch but idle sportiveness of Fairyland is contrasted with the 


dee), and serious experiences of human life........ A su study of 
in whic h, even the — are felt to be at home........ Ao: kind (“* Lord and Lady 
with the noblest emot ah m m not only more re’ 
intellectual, but more robust. 

ATHEN ZUM. 


It (“ Elfinella”) is very refined, elegant, and fanciful in treatment, and displays much poetic 
taste anc! culture. The piece has been acted in henge ny perl and a ht w with fuir hope of success 
don Russell, Mr. Ross Neil 


be transferred to Lon boards........ In dealing with 
has supplied a striking picture of the Court of the second ao osascese Mr. Rots Neil’ 's work is 
admiub.y firm and conscientious, and his drama will maintain a place in li! 


WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 
Mr. Neil's * Elfinella ; or, Home from Fairyland,” breathes the same spirit as the “ Mid- 
Night's Dream.” of“ Faithful Shepherdesss* or = "The Sed Shepherd.” 


LONDON QUARTERLY REVIEW. 

The subject of* Elfinella” is most gracefully he ate of the drama, ‘and 
the conclusion is eminently satisfactory. “ Lord an: h painful as any 
drama on such a subject Y must be. is full of genuine ‘pathos, and m human interest 
throughout........ We can imagine that many would poe y 4 Russell” as Ross 
Neil's masterpiece. 


SCOTSMAN. 

“Elfinella " was played at the Princess’s Theatre in Edinburgh last October (1875), not 
having previously been published. We then too it, | 

is sues mesestive artistic ‘here 


ELLIS & WHITE, 29 NEW BOND STREET, Ww. 


NEW WORK ON CONJURING. 


Crown 8vo. with 318 Illustrations, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


MODERN MAGIC: 
A Practical Treatise on the Art of Conjuring. 
By Professor HOFFMANN. 
Those ond envy the power, should certainly get 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, THE BROADWAY, LUDGATE. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 
LIST. 


MR. BUCHANAN’S NEW NOVEL. 
This day at all Libraries, 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
THE SHADOW OF THE SWORD: 
A Romance, 


By ROBERT BUCHANAN, 
Author of “White Rose and Red.” 


Ready this day. 


LETTERS of ELIZABETH BARRETT 


BROWNING. With Commentaries on Contemporaries. By R. H. Horne, 
Author of “ Orion.” Edited by S. R. TOWNSHEND MayER. 2 vols. crown 
8vo. 21s. 


STUDIES in ENGLISH ART: Gainsborough, 
Morland, Wheatley, Sir Joshua Reynolds, Stothard, Flaxman, Girtin, Crome, 
Cotman, Turner (in “Liber Studiorum”), Peter de Wint, George Mason, 
Frederick Walker. By FREDERICK WEDMORE. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


“ The work of one of the most thoughtful and conscientious of contemporary art critics.” 
Globe. 


“ No one who would understand English painters and the soul of English art will be without 
this volume.” —Edin/urgh Daily Review. 
“Mr. Wedmore is known as a critic of wide sympathies and cultivated taste." Pi Vews. 


UNDERGROUND JERUSALEM: an Ac- 


count of some of the principal Difficulties Encountered in its Exploration, 
and the Results obtained. With a Narrative of an Expedition through the 
Jordan Valley and a Visit to the Samaritans. By CHARLES WarREs, Captain 
in the Corps of Royal Engineers, F.G.S., F.R.G.S., Assoc. Inst. C.E., late in 
Charge of the Explorations in the Holy Land. 2 vols. demy 8vo. with Illus 
trations, 21s. [Next week, 


NEW WORKS NOW READY. 
AN UNREQUITED LOVE: an Episode in 


the Life of Beethoven. From the German of Dr. NoHL. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d- 


PICTURESQUE HOLLAND: a Journey in 
the Provinces of Friesland, Groningen, Overyssel, Guelderland, Limbourg, &c. 
By Henri HAvARD, Author of “ The Dead Cities of the Zuyder Zee.” Demy 
8vo. with Map and 10 Illustrations, 16s. 


“ Full of genial artistic research in provinces well outside the beaten track." —Graphic. 


OLD NEW ZEALAND: a Tale of the 
Good Old Times, and a History of the War in the North against the Chief 
Heke. Told by an OLD PAKEHA Maort. With w Preface by the Earl of 
PEMBROKE. Demy 8vo, 12s. 


“ The best book ever written about a savage race.” —A thenceum. 


WIVES, MOTHERS, and SISTERS in the 
OLDEN TIME. By Lady Herbert, Author of “Three Phases of Christian 
Love,” “Impressions of Spain,” &c. 2 vols. eo crown 8vo. 21s. 

“ A book which, apart from the charm of its ble contribution to the 
literature affecting the great social question of the = ‘ast & is to say the proper status of 
woman.” — Morning J’ ost. 


THE CHURCH and its ORDINANCES. 


By the late WALTER Farquuar Hook, D.D., Dean of Chichester. Edited by 
the Rev. WALTER HooK, Rector of Porlock. 2 vols. demy 8vo. 2ls. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHORESS OF “COMIN’ THRO’ THB RYE,” 


A New Serial Story, entitled 


“CHERRY RIPE,” 
By Miss MATHERS, 


Will be commenced in the January Number of 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
PUBLISHERS IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 
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The Saturday Review. 


[December 9, 1876. 


EPOCHS OF HISTORY PUBLISHED BY LONGMANS & (0, 


“ Epochs are to our mind far more to the purpose than biographies for 
the particular objects which these series seem to have in view. Biographies, 
as we have already said, we hold, save in a few exceptional cases, to be a 
mistake. The epochs are far better, provided some more general book has 
gone before them.” SaturpDay Review, Sept. 9, 1876. 


“If Messrs, Loncmans’ series of Epochs of History should keep up to 
the mark of the volume which opens it, it would be worth almost its weight 
in gold.” SPECTATOR. 


“The idea which has given birth to this admirable series is a most 
praiseworthy one—namely, to present certain portions of history with 
distinctive completeness to the student’s mind.” 

INDEPENDENT. 


“We perceive good sense in Mr. Morrts’s series of school histories pre- 
sented in the form of Epochs of History. He helps his pupils to a grasp 
of history in the manner best suited to the natural tendencies and habits 
of the mind.” Scnoot BoarpD CHRONICLE. 


“ The work has been entrusted to good men, and the result is a series of 
books of the highest possible value in an historical sense. The idea of the 
work is in itself admirable, and the manner in which it has been carried 
out is all that could be desired. There will be few more valuable books for 
young people and for the use of schools than these Epochs of History. Nor 
will they be of service alone to young people; their handy shape, their 
conciseness, and the attractiveness with which they are written, will make 
them favourites with children of a larger growth who may have allowed 
their recollections of great events to have become dim, and who will be 
none the worse for having some restoration of that knowledge.” 

ScoTsMAN. 


“ The success which followed the publication of the Epochs of Modern 
History has induced the Publishers to begin a corresponding series of 
Ancient History, and the first two volumes are before us. Our own opinion 
of the scheme was very favourable when it was first made known, as it has 
always seemed to us a desirable plan by which to teach history ; assuming, 
of course, that the general outlines of the country’s history thus broken into 


periods were known. The manner in which the original or parent scheme has | 
been worked out in detail in the ten volumes nowincluded in the Epochs | 


of Modern History, is extremely satisfactory ; the periods have been well 


chosen, and the several series of historical incidents have been grouped and 
described in an interesting way. The series of Epochs of Ancient History, 
to which we wish now to direct attention, is similar in all respects to the 
former.” NONCONFORMIST, 


“ More than once we have expressed approval of the root idea of this 
Serres. It is essentially a good one. No doubt it might suffer much if the 
books themselves, or any of them, were not carefully done. That, however, 
has not happened yet. Great care has been exercised by the Editors, who 
have manifestly known where to go to get their work properly done 
It is scareely too much to say that any young man who should take up 
these little books would be led by them to understand with more complete. 
ness and accuracy the means by which Great Britain has become what she 
is, than by the use of any other books extant.” Scorsman, 


“ More epochs of history. We are glad to see them, because they are all so 
well done, and because they make suth excellent reading. ..... We like the 
books, and we like the realisation of an excellent idea, that history could 
not always be studied in the isolated glory of a single people at a time 
The movements of the Crusades and of the Protestant Revolution were 
European, not national ; the deep-rooted social views which will make the 
history of this century more interesting perhaps than that of any others, are 
spread ever the whole face of the globe—they belong to humanity.” 

EpvucatTionaL Times. 


“The design of the whole series is one that must recommend itself more 
and more to the public as the true principles of historical study become 
better understood; for there is no one, however carefully he may have 
examined, either from original or secondary sources, one or two leading 
subjects in history, who does not feel that he requires the help of some 
popular handbook—some judiciously compressed abstract—to realise the 
main features of different epochs, and to understand their bearings on each 
other. It was, moreover, high time that even popular handbooks should 
rise above the narrow notion that the history of one country or nation is to 
be treated entirely by itself. The study of an epoch necessarily implies 
a more or less complete view of the whole civilised world at the time; 
and, in realising this, we gain an insight into causes which act and re-act 
on the lives of nations far down the ages, even to the days in which we 
live.” ATHEN2ZUM. 


LIST OF THE PUBLISHED VOLUMES—OTHERS IN IMMEDIATE PREPARATION :— 


EPOCHS 


OF MODERN 


HISTORY. 


Edited by E. E. MORRIS, M.A. J. 8. PHILLPOTTS, B.C.L. and C. COLBECK, M.A. 


The ERA of the PROTESTANT REVOLU- 


TION. By F. SkEBoHM. With 4 Coloured Maps and 12 Diagrams on Wood. 
Price 2s. 6d. 


The CRUSADES. By the Rev. G. W. Cox, 


M.A., late Scholar of Trinity College, Oxford. With a Coloured Map. 2s. 6d, 


The THIRTY YEARS’ WAR, 1618-1648. 


By Samvet Rawson GARDINER, late Student of Ch. Ch. With a Coloured 
Map. 2s. 6d. 


The HOUSES of LANCASTER and YORK; 


with the Conquest and Loss of France. By James GAIRDNER, of the Public 
Record Office. With 5 Coloured Maps. 2s. 6d. 


EDWARD the THIRD. By the Rev. W. 


WARBURTON, M.A., late Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford. With 3 Coloured 
Maps. 2s. 6d. 


EPOCHS 


The AGE of ELIZABETH. By the Rev. M. 


CREIGHTON, M.A., late Fellow and Tutor of Merton College, Oxford. With 5 
Maps. 2s. 6d. 


The FALL of the STUARTS: and Western 


Europe from 1678 to 1697. By the Rev. Epwarp Hag, M.A., Assistant- 
Master at Eton. With Maps. 2s. 6d. 


The PURITAN REVOLUTION. By Samuer 


Rawson GARDINER, late Student of Christ Church. With Maps. 2s. 6d. 


The WAR of AMERICAN INDEPENDENCE, 


1775-1783. By J. M. Lup.ow, Barrister-at-Law. With 4 Coloured Maps, 


Price 2s. 6d. 

The EARLY PLANTAGENETS. By the 
Rev. WILLIAM Srupps, M.A. &c., Regius Professor of Modern History in the 
University of Oxford. With 2 Coloured Maps. 2s. 6d. 


OF ANCIENT HISTORY. 


Edited by the Rev. G. W. COX, M.A., and by CHARLES SANKEY, M.A. 


The GREEKS and the PERSIANS. By the 


Rev. G. W. Cox. M.A., late Scholar of Trinity College, Oxford. With 4 
Coloured Maps. 2s. 6d. 


The EARLY ROMAN EMPIRE. By the 


Rev. W. Wore Capes, M.A., Reader of Ancient History in the University of 
Oxford. With 2 Coloured Maps, 2s. 6d. 


EARLY ROME, from the Foundation of the 


City to its Destraction by the Gauls. By WILHELM InNE. With a Coloured 
Map. 2s. 6d. 


EPOCHS 


The ATHENIAN EMPIRE. 


By the Rev. 
G. W. Cox, M.A. With 5 Maps and Plams. 2s. 6d. 


The ROMAN TRIUMVIRATES. By the 


Very Rev. CHARLES MERIVALE, D.D., Dean of Ely. With a Coloured Map. 
Price 2s. 6d. 


The ROMAN EMPIRE of the SECOND 


CENTURY, or the Age of the Antonines. By the Rev. W. WOLFE CAPES. 
M.A. With 2 Coloured Maps. 2s. 6d. 


OF ENGLISH HISTORY. 


Edited by the Rev. M. CREIGHTON, M.A. . 
EARLY ENGLAND up to the NORMAN |The RISE of the PEOPLE, and GROWTH 


CONQUEST. By F. B.A. With 4 Maps. Price ls. 


ENGLAND a CONTINENTAL POWER,| The TUDORS and the 


from the Conquest to Magna Charta, 1066—1216. By Lovise CreIGHToN. 
With Coloured Map. Price 9d. 


of PARLIAMENT, from the Great Charter to the Accession of Henry VIL., 
1215-1485. By James RowLey, M.A. With 4 Maps. Price 9d. 


REFORMATION, 
1485-1603. By the Rev. M. CretcuTon, M.A., Editor of the Series. With 3 
Maps. Price 9d. 


*,* A separate Prospectus of each Serres on application. 
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WORKS IN GENERAL LITERATURE 
PUBLISHED BY LONGMANS & CO. 


The LIFE and LETTERS of LORD MACAU- | 


LAY. By his Nephew, GEonGs Orro TREVELYaN, M.P. 2 vols. 8vo. 
Portrait, J6s. 


Lord MACAULAY’S HISTORY of ENG- 


LAND from the Accession of James the Second :— 
SrupEN'r’s EDITION, 2 vols. crown 8vo. 12s, 
PrEorLe’s EDITION, 4 vols. crown 8vo. 16s. 
CaptNet Eprrion, 8 vols. post 8vo. £2 8s. 
Lisrary Epition, 5 vols. 8vo. £4. 


Lord MACAULAY’S CRITICAL and HIS- 


| 
TORICAL ESSAYS :-- 
CnEar Eprrion, authorised and complete, Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
CABINET Eprrion, 4 vols, post 8vo. 24s. | 
Prope’s Eprrion, 2 vols. crown, 8s. | 
Liprary EDITION, 3 vols. 8vo. 36s. 
SruDENt’s EpITION, 1 vol. crown, 6s. 


Lord MACAULAY’S LAYS of ANCIENT 


ROME, with IVRY and the ARMADA, 16mo. 3s. 6d. With 9 Illustra- | 


tions engraved on Wood, chiefly from the Antique, fep. 4to. 21s. ; or Imperial | 


16mo. 10s. 6d. 


SELECTIONS from the WRITINGS of, 


LORD MACAULAY. Edited, with Occasional Notes, by G. O. TREVELYAN, | 
M.P. Crown 8vo. price 6s. cloth, or 12s. bound in tree-calf by Riviére, 


The HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Fall 


of Wolsey to the Defeat of the Spanish Armada. By JAMES ANTHONY | 
Frovbg, M.A. formerly Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. 

CaBINET EDITION, 12 vols. crown 8vo. £3 12s. 

Lipraky EDIrION, 12 vols. demy 8vo. £8 18s. 


SHORT STUDIES on GREAT SUBJECTS. 


wy JaMES ANTHONY FROUDE, M.A. formerly Fellow of Exeter College, 


CABINET EDITION, 2 vols. crown 8vo. 12s. 
Lrprary EpIvion, 2 vols. demy 8vo. 24s. 


The CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY of. 


ENGLAND since the Accession of George III. 1760—1870. By Sir THomas | 


ERSKINE May, K.C.B. D.C.L, Fifth Edition. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 18s. | 


HISTORY of the ROMANS UNDER the 


EMPIRE. By the Very Rev. CHARLES MERIVALE, D.D. Dean of Ely. 
Cabinet Edition, Maps. 8 vols. post 8vo. £2 8s. 


GENERAL HISTORY of ROME, from the Foundation of 
the City to the Fall of seen B.C. 153—A.D. 476. By the same Author. | 
With 5 Maps. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d, 


‘A THOUSAND MILES up the NILE, 


a JOURNEY THROUGH EGYPT and NUBIA to the Second Cataract, 
By AneLia B. Epwarps, Imperial 8vo. with numerous Illustrations, 
price 42s, (On the 19th instant. 


|DISCOVERIES at EPHESUS, including the 


Site and Remains of the Great Temple of Diana. By J.T. Woop, F.S.A. 
Imperial 8vo. copiously illustrated, price 63s. 


~The INDIAN ALPS and HOW WE CROSSED 


THEM. By a Lapy Pionker., With Illustrations from Drawings by the 
Authoress, Imperial 8vo. Map, 42s. 


-WOOD’S HOMES WITHOUT HANDS; a 


promt of the Habitations of Animals, classed according to their Prin- 
ciple of Construction. With 140 Vignettes on Wood. 8vo. lds. 


-WOOD’S STRANGE DWELLINGS; a 


Description of the Habitations of Animals, a from the eine. With 
Frontispiece and 60 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo0. 78. 6d. 


WOOD’S BIBLE ANIMALS; a Description 


of every Living Creature mentioned in the Scriptures. With about 112 
Vignettes on Wood. 8vo. lds, 


WOOD’S INSECTS at HOME; a Popular 


Account of British Insects. With upwards of 700 Woodcuts. 8vo. 14s. 


LIGHT SCIENCE for LEISURE HOURS; 


Familiar Essays on Scientific Subjects, Natural Phenomena, &c. By R. Ps 
Proctor, B.A. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. each. 


PROCTOR’S OTHER WORLDS THAN 


OURS ; the Plurality of Worlds Studied under the Light of ao Scientific 
Researches. Third Edition, with 14 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


PROCTOR’S ORBS AROUND US; a Series 


of Familiar Essays on the Moon and Planets, Meteors and Seat the Sun 
= —_ Pairs of Suns. Third Edition, Chart and Diagrams. Crown 
Se 


The SUN; Ruler, Light, Fire, and Life of the 


By R. A. Proctor, B.A. Third Edition. Plates and 
Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 14s. 


-EASTLAKE’S HINTS on HOUSEHOLD 


TASTE in FURNITURE, UPHOLSTERY, &c. New Edition, with about 
90 Illustrations. Square crown 8vo. lds. 


HISTORY of CIVILIZATION in ENGLAND ,MAUNDER’S TREASURY of KNOW- 


and FRANCE, SPAIN and SCOTLAND. By Henry THomas BUCKLE. | 
| 


PHILOSOPHICAL WORKS. 


3 vols. crown 8yo. 24s, 


HUME’S 


Edited and Annotated by T. H. GREEN, Fellow and Tutor, Ball. Coll. and 
T. H. Grose, Feliow and Tutor, Queen’s Coll. Oxford. 4 vols. 8vo. £2 16s, 


Or in Two Sections — 
TREATISE on HUMAN NATURE, 2 vols. 28s. 


ESSAYS, MORAL, POLITICAL, and LITERARY, 2 vols. 28s. 


LECTURES on the SCIENCE of LAN- 


GUAGE. By F. Max M.A. of Comparative 
in the University of Oxford. Eighth tion. 2 vols. crown 8vo. lés. 


SACRED and LEGENDARY ART. By | 
Mrs, JAMESON. 


LEGENDS of the SAINTS and MARTYRS. New Edition, | 
with 19 Etchings and 187 Woodcuts. 2 vols. 31s. 6d. 


LEGENDS of the MONASTIC ORDERS. New Edition, 


with 11 Etchings and 88 Woodcuts. 1 vol. 21s. 


LEGENDS of the MADONNA, New Edition, with 27. 
Etchings and 165 Woodents, 1 vel. 21s. 


The HISTORY of OUR LORD, with that of His Types 
and Precursors. Completed by Lady EASTLAKE. Revised Edition, with all | 
Etchings and 281 Woodcuts. 2 vols. square crown 8vo. 42s. 


| 


LEDGE and LIBRARY + REFERENCE; a Popular Compendium of 
Universal Knowledge. Fecp. 8vo. 6s. 


MAUNDER’S TREASURY of GEO- 
GRAPHY, Physical, Historical, Deseriptive,and Political. Maps and Plates. 


-MAUNDER’S TREASURY of NATURAL 


a Popular Dictionary of Animated Nature. With 90@ Woodcuts 


MAUNDER’S HISTORICAL TREASURY, 


corrected and extended by the Rev. G. W. Cox, M.A. Fap. 8vo. 6s. 


“MAUNDER’S BIOGRAPHICAL TREA- 


ee with about 1,500 additional Memoirs by W. L.R. Cates. Fep. Svo. 


~MAUNDER’S SCIENTIFIC and LITERARY 


with above 1,500 New Articles by J. Y. Jonnson. Fep. 8vo. 
price 6s. 


-AYRE’S TREASURY of BIBLE KNOW- 


LEDGE, or Dictionary of Holy Scripture. Maps and Plates. Fep. 8yo. 6s. 


LINDLEY and MOORE’S TREASURY of 


BOTANY, in Two Parts, with many PLaTEs and Woopcvrs, price 12s, ~ 


London, LONGMANS & CO. 
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MESSRS. RIVINGTON’S 


EDUCATIONAL LIST: 


ENGLISH HISTORY for the USE of 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS. By the Rev. J. Franck Bricut, M.A., Fellow of 
University College, and Historical Lecturer in Balliol, New, and University 
Colleges, Oxford ; late Master of the Modern School at Marlborough College. 
Crown 8vo. with numerous Maps and Plans. 


This Work is divided into three Periods of convenient and handy size, 
especially adapted for use in Schools, as well as for Students reading special 
portions of History for Local and other Examinations. 


Period IL—MEDLEVAL MONARCHY: The Departure of the Romans to 
Richard III. a.p. 449-1435. Price 4s. 6d. 


Period 1I1.—PERSONAL MONARCHY: Henry VII. to James II. a.p. 1485— 
1688. Price 5s. 


Period III.—CONSTITUTIONAL MONARCHY: William and Mary to the 
Present Time. A.D. 1688—1837. _ (Shortly. 


* A careful examination of its pages can hardly fail to suggest that it has cost the compiler a 
great deal of trouble, and is likely, in consequence, to save both teacher and learner a propor- 
tionate amount. For the use for which it ie capecially designed—that of s text-book in our 
public schools—it is llently adapted.” 

“ A few months ago we reviewed the first part of Mr. Bright's excellent school History of 
Bngland. The second part, now before us, is equally good, and has the merit of covering a 
period which, so far as we know, is not embraced by any other single work,—that is, the entire 
Tudor and Stuart periods.”— Nation (New York). 

“ We do not know a book more suitable for school use, or one more likely to stimulate in 


boys an intelligent interest in constitutional and social history. We confess to having read the 
greater part of it with a very real pleasure." — Educational Times. 


“ Mr. Bright has done his work fully. The t of his chapters is good, and his 
style is forcible. He possesses the art of putting much information into little compass, and he 
often conveys in a sentence what less skilled writers would require a page to tell. The history 
should have a foremost place in public schools.” —Scotsman. 


“ The care expended upon this portion of what promises to be one of the most useful English 
histories for school use which have yet been issued is apparent everywhere throughout the 
volume.” —Civil Service Gazette. 

“The arrangement and general get-up of this book is very praiseworthy. 


burgh Courant. 


ENGLISH HISTORY in the FOURTEENTH 


CENTURY. By Cuar_es H. PEarsOoN, M.A., late Fellow of Oriel College, 
Oxford. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. Forming a New Volume of ** Historical Hand- 
books,” Edited by Oscar BROWNING, M.A. 


“Throughout the book we find his judgments weighty and well expressed, always worthy of 
consideration at the very least........ Altogether, we think that Mr. Pearson has dune his work 
well. The book has sterling stuff in it.”—Saturday Review. 


“ Besides the primary ials of an historical scholar, an accurate knowledge of facts, and 
the power of presenting the facts in an and intelligible form, he has that historical 
sense. as we may call it, without which the most profound learning is mere antiquarianism, 
and the most brilliant rhetoric nothing but tinsel. Ile is enabled by this to place himself in 
the midst of the events which he describes. and survey them at once from the point of view of 
their own narrow interests and from the broader outlook of the present day. There results an 
unusual freshness, both in material and in treatment, a d ion trom the hack 

path of historians, tomention some novel fact or suggest some inference which will aid in ‘the 
vividness of the picture.” —Nation (New York). 


HISTORICAL BIOGRAPHIES. Edited by 


the Rev. M. CreicuTon, M.A., late Fellow and Tutor of Merton College, 
Oxford. With Maps and Plans. 


_ Now ready, each 2s. 6d. 
SIMON DE MONTFORT.. | THE BLACK PRINCE. 


“Mr. Creighton has th hly grasped the position of Earl Simon, and of England and 
Europe with regard to him, and he tells his tale simply, straightforwardly, with real discern- 
ment, and without any nonsense or affectation of any kind. The main narrative of the book 
‘gives, we think , as full and as true an account of the great Earl as could be given in so small a 
‘space, and Mr. Creighton fully redeems his promise of bringing out the foreign as well as the 
insular relations of his subject.”—Saturday Review. 


“ A life of Simon de Montfort which is evidently the result of much reading, and yet is simple 
‘and attractive in style. No work could possibly be better adapted to create in young or old a 
real interest in times so unlike our own........ Of Mrs. Creighton's Life of the Black Prince we 
can also say that we know no book which conveys such a vivid and accurate impression of the 
times.”— Academy. 

“ The biographical series has begun most promisingly with the lives of De Montfort and the 
Black Prince. If those which are to follow be as well d, the ty of this series 
‘will be beyond all doubt.”— Votes and Quervs. 

“ Mr. Creighton has told the story in a bright and readable way, and his narrative not only 
dllustrates the condition of England at the date it covers, but shows also what is often ill- 

d d, her relations to other burgh Daily Review. 
“ Not merely a life of Simon de Montfort, but a clear and forcible picture of his times and 
e with whom he was brought into contact.”"—School Guardian, 


AN ELEMENTARY LATIN GRAMMAR. 


By J. HamBiiy Smira, M.A., of Gonville and Caius College, and late 
Lecturer at St. Peter's College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


THE RUDIMENTS of ENGLISH GRAMMAR 


and COMPOSITION. By J. HamMBiin Smita, M.A., of Gonville and Caius 
College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


INTRODUCTION to GREEK PROSE COM. 


POSITION, with EXERCISES. By A. Sipewics, M.A., Assistant-Master at 
Rugby, late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, and Editor of “‘ Scenes 
from Greek Plays.” Crown 8vo. 5s, (TUTOR’S KEY, in the press). 

“ Very few, if any, University candidates for classical honours could fail to derive benefit 
from a careful study of Mr. Sidgwick’s notes and lists, which occupy about half the book, so 
that we anticipate a great success for this valuable and novel publication." —A thenceum. 

“ Students of all grades, from the fifth form to the aspirant after first-class honours, will find 
the work most useful........ The arr t is 1 the ‘ Notes on Construction and 
Idiom ’ are full and clear. and the whole volume is redolent of sound and elegant scholarship, 
Its publication is a new departure in the teaching of Greek composition.” —Lxaminer. 

“ One of the best and most useful books of its kind that we remember to have seen. The 
* Notes on Construction and Idiom,’ which occupy the first one hundred pages, are admirably 
clear and suggestive, and useful not only for b 8, but for ad d scholars and teachers; 
while the Exercises (one hundred and seventy-five in number) are well selected and graduated 
to suit different stages of attainment, with just sufficient assistance at the foot of each towards 
some of the more difficult idioms, and a good English-Greek vocabulary at the end of the 
book.” —Guardian. 


STORIES from OVID in ELEGIAC VERSE. 


With Notes for School Use, and Marginal References to the “ Public School 
Latin Primer.” By R. W. Tay.or, M.A., Assistant-Master at Rugby School, 
late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
“ We have seldom met with a book which we can more thoroughly recommend to school- 
masters.""—Academy. 
“ A collection of legends calculated to prove attractive in respect of their subject-matter, 
while the beautiful Latinity in which they are clothed must exert a wholesome influence in 


the formation of literary taste........2 Ample notes supply illustrative information and eluci- 
date grammatical difficulties.""—Scotsman. 
“ The passages selected are short, and the story is told by a few i duct h 


The notes contain a fund of information fully illustrative and explanatory of the text, and 
solve all real grammatical difficulties, and all obscure allusions to manners, customs, laws and 
mythology. The myths.are very often very correctly explained............ Another special 
merit of the work is the fund of illustrations it supplies from Milton, Tennyson, Chaucer, and 
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